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Great as the destruction of private fortunes, and the wide~ 
spread mischief and ruin occasioned by the late crisis 
in the money market are to be lamented, it is no small ‘satis- 
faction to know, that they have not proceeded from any thing 
affecting the foundations of the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. The sails and rigging of the vessel of the State 
have been torn and injured by the violence of the tempest; but 
her timbers are as sound and fresh as ever. The bankruptcy and 
distress in which so many have been involved, have come upon 
us in the midst of profound peace; and at a period when all 
the great. branches of industry—agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, were in a state of rapid improvement, and 
when the'public revenue was more than sufficient to meet all 
the wants of the state. No one, indeed, who has given the least 
attention to the subject, can suppose for a moment that the late 
crisis was either primarily occasioned, or in any a aggra~ 
vated, by a falling off in any of the sources of wealth. It isad- 
mitted on all hinds that it sprung from a totally different cause ; 
from some defect in the system on which the business of Bank- 
ing is conducted in England: And while the frightful extent 
of the evils experienced calls loudly for inquiry into their cause, 
it at the same time enforces the necessity of adopting some 
such system as may be fitted to guard effectually against their ' 
future occurrence. 
We are not of the number of those who consider it’ as diffi- 
cult to discover those defects in the “on system of England, 
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that have occasioned the recent bankruptcies, or to suggest a 
. remedy for them. Both the cause and the cure of the evil 
seem to us to be abundantly obvious. But before we set 
about pointing out either the one or the other, we may be per- 
niitted to observe, that neither the present distress, nor thet 
which took place in 1814, 1815, and 1816, have in any degree 
* shaken our confidence in the opinions we formerly advanced, 
as to the vast advantages resulting from the substitntion of 
a well regulated paper currency in the place of gold or silver. 
We still look upon the employment of paper as money, under 
judicious regulations, as one of the greatest improvements that 
have ever been made... And we are prepared to show, that 
none of the mischiefs resulting either from the late or any for- 
mer revulsion, can justly be ascribed to any thing necessarily 
belonging to a paper currency; but that they have been wholly 
owing to its being issued on vicious and unsound principles. 

In order to have a clear perception of the real nature and 
operation of the causes which produced the late revulsion, it is 
necessary to state one or two principles with respect to the cir- 
eumstances which determine the amount and value of money in 
one ‘country, as compared with its amount and value in others ; 
for, though these principles are sufficiently familiar to those 
who have studied the subject, they are yet, we are sorry to say, 
but very imperfectly understood by the public; Let. us then 
endeavour briefly to inquire into the circumstances that deter- 
mine the quantity of —— in a country ; frst, when the cur- 
rency consists wholly of gold or silver ; second, when it consists 
wholly of paper that has been made a legal tender, but which is 
not convertible at pleasure into the precious metals; and ¢hird, 
when the currency consists partly of coin and partly of paper 
immediately convertible into coin. 

With respect. to the jist case, ‘or that in-which the, cur- 
rency of any given country consists entirely of the precious me- 
tals, it: is evident, inasmuch as they are always in demand, 
and can be imported and exported at a very small expence, 
that the quantity of the precious metals which such a country 
would in all ordmary cases use as money, would be limited to 
the quantity which was required to preserve their value at the 
same. level in it as in other countries. If, on the one hand, any 
greater additions were made to the amount of gold or silver in 
circulation than were required to preserve i currency at 
this its proper level, its value would fall, and there would, in 
consequence, be an immediate exportation of the precious mer 
tals; and if, on the other hand, the amount of gold or silver in 
circulation were unduly diminished, the opposite effects would be 
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produced ; the value of the currency would then be raised above 
its proper level, and there would be an importation of the pre- 
cious metals from all the surrounding countries, to restore that 
equality of value which could not in either case be permanently, 
or even considerably deranged. 

It is needless to enter, in this place, into any disquisition with 
respect to the principle which determines the value of gold and 
silver. It is sufficient to observe, that it is identical with that 
which determines the value of all commodities not subjected to 
any artificial or natural monopoly, or with the cost of their 
production. 

In the second case we have supposed, that of a country 
with a paper currency declared to be a legal tender, but not 
convertible at pleasure into the precious metals, it is evident, 
inasmuch as such paper can neither be exported to other coun- 
tries, when it is issued in excess, nor imported when the issues 
are unduly limited, that it is not possessed of the same princi- 
ple of self-contraction and expansion, inherent in a currency 
consisting of the precious metals, and that, consequently, its 
value must always depend on the extent to which it has been 
issued compared with the demand. Let it be supposed, to illus- 
trate this principle, that the currency of any particular country 
consists of 50 millions of gold sovereigns ;,and let it be further 
supposed, that government withdraws these sovereigns, and 
supplies their place with 50 millions of bits of engraved paper 
called one pound notes, and declared to be a legal tender: Un- 
der such circumstances it is obvious, supposing the same quan- 
tity of commodities to be brought to market, that their price 
would undergo no change whatever. It is true, that in the case 
now supposed, no one would exchange the produce of his. la- 
bour for money, on the ground that that money was ‘itself a 
commodity, on which an equal quantity of labour had been ex- 
— and which could be advantageously used in the arts, 

t because it was the universal equivalent, or legal tender used 
by'the society, and because he knew that it would be willingly 
received as such by all who had produce to dispose of. 

But if, instead of supplying the place of the 50 millions of so- 
vereigns with 50 millions of one pound notes, it had been sup- 
plied with only 40 millions, then, as the quantity of money in 
circulation would have been reduced one-fifth or 20 per. cent., 
the prices of all sorts of commodities would have sustained -a 
corresponding reduction: and if, on the other hand; we st- 
pose 60 millions of one pound notes to have been thrown into 
circulation, the opposite effects would have been produced, 
and prices, instead of falling, would have risen 20 per. cent. 

$2 
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The essential difference, then, between a currency consisting 
wholly of the precious metals, and one consisting wholly of in- 
convertible paper, is this, that the value of the former, in any 
particular country, can never differ, either permanently or con- 
siderably, from its value in others; and that its value, as compared 
with commodities, depends on the comparative cost of their and 
its production ;—whereas the value of the latter, in any one coun- 
try, may vary to any conceivable extent from its value in others; 
and its value, as compared with commodities, does not depend 
on the cost of producing it and them, but on the extent to 
which it has been issued compared with the demand. If a 
guinea commonly exchanges for a couple of bushels of wheat, 
or a hat, it is because the same expense has been incurred 
in its production as in that of either of these commodities ; 
but if these commodities exchange, when the currency con- 
sists of inconvertible paper, for a guinea-note, it is because 
such is the proportion which, as a part of the aggregate mass 
of commodities offered for sale, they bear to the supply of pa- 
per, or of money, in the market. 

_ It results from these principles, that convertibility into gold 
and silver, at the pleasure of the holder, is not necessary to 
ive value to paper money: And that, if perfect security could 
obtained, that the power of issuing it would not be abused, 

or that it would always be issued in such quantities as would 
render a one pound note uniformly equivalent to the quantity 


of standard gold bullion contained in a sovereign, the precious 
metals might be entirely dispensed with as a medium of bar- 
ter, or used only to serve as small change. 

Vareesilys however, no such security can be given. This is 


a point with respect to which there can be no difference of 
opinion, ‘The widest and most comprehensive experience 
shows, that no set of men have ever been invested with the 
power of making unrestricted issues of paper money, without 
abusing it; or, which is the same thing, without issuing it in 
inordinate quantities. Should the power to supply the State 
with paper money be vested in the managers of a private bank- 
ing company, then to suppose that they should, by limiting 
their issues, endeavour constantly to sustain the value of their 
paper, would really be to suppose that they should be ex- 
tremely attentive to the public interests, and extremely in- 
attentive to their own! Jt is quite certain that the re-enact~ 
_mant of the restriction on cash payments by the Bank of England, 
aud the rendering of it perpetual, would not have the least effect 
on the value of vur paper currency, provided its quantity was not 
at the same time increased. But there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt that, under such circumstances, it would be increased. 
1 
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Such a measure would enable the Directors of the Bank’ of 
England to exchange bits of engraved paper, not worth perhaps 
5s. a quire, for as many, or the value of as many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. And is it to be supposed that they would 
not avail themselves of such an opportunity to amass wealth 
and riches ?—that if Government allows a private gentleman to 
exchange a bit of paper for an estate, he will be deterred from 
doing so by any considerations about its effect in sinking the 
value of the currency ? In Loo Choo we might, perhaps, meet 
with such a disinterested individual; but if we expect to find 
him in England, the chances are a thousand to one that we shall 
be disappointed. In this quarter of the world, we are much too 
eager in the pursuit of fortune, to be in any degree affected by 
such scruples. It is indispensable, therefore, that the issuers of 
paper money should be placed under some efficient check or con- 
trol; and the comparative steadiness of the value of the precious 
metals at once suggests, that no check can be so effectual as to 
subject the issuers of paper money to the obligation of .ex- 
changing their notes, at the pleasure of the holder, for a given 
and unvarying quan/ity, either of gold or silver. 

We are thus naturally led to the consideration of the third 
and most important head in our inquiry, or to that which has 
for its object to discover the circumstances which determine 
the amount and value of the currency of a country, when it con- 
sists partly of coin and partly of paper, immediately converti- 
ble into coin. 

It appears, from what has been already stated, that an ex- 
cessive quantity of the precious metals can never be imported 
into any country which allows them to be freely sent abrond, 
without occasioning their instant exportation. But when the 
currency of any particular country, as of England, consists 
partly of the precious metals, and partly of paper convertible 
into them, the effects produced by an over-issue of paper are 
the same as those resulting from an over-issue of gold or silver. 
The excess of paper will not be indicated by a depreciation, or 
fall in the value of paper as compared with gold; but dy a de- 
preciation in the value of the whole currency, gold aswell as paper, 
as compared with that of other states. Suppose that our cur- 
gency is, at this moment, at its proper level, or that the quantity 
of gold and paper in circulation is the exact quantity requir- 
ed to render any given portion of the currency of Great Bri- 
tain equivalent to the same portion of the currency of the sur- 
rounding states; and = that, under these circumstances, 
an additional million of ‘notes is issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, or by the country banks. It is obvious, that this isstie of 
paper must have precisely the same effect on the value of mo- 
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ney; as the issue of an additional million of sovereigns. There 
cannot, it is clear, be any depreciation in the value of paper as 
compared with gold; for gold may be immediately obtained in 
exchange for it, and it is as readily received in all payments 
throughout the country. The effect of increased issues of 
notes, immediately convertible into gold, is not, therefore, to 
cause any discrepancy between the value ef paper and the va- 
june of gold in the home market, but to increase the amount of 
the currency, and, by rendering it redundant or depreciated as 
compared with that of other countyies, to depress the nominal 
exchange; ‘and thus, inasmuch as notes do not circulate 
abroad, to cause thé exportation of coin, and, consequently, a 
drain upon the Bank. 

. It is perfectly well known, that a drain for gold on the Bank 
of England was the proximate and immediate cause of the late 
revulsion. So heavy had this drain become, that gold and sil- 
ver of the value of 2,834,000/. had been entered for exporta- 
tion at the Custom House, in the months of April, May, and 
June last. During most previous drains, the market price of 
bullion had exceeded its mint price, or, which is the same 
‘thing, paper had been depreciated as compared with gold; and 
‘here was, of course, an obvious advantage in demanding cash 
from the Bank. But such was not the case during the late 
drain; nor has it been the case any time during the last five 
-years. .The notes of the Bank of England have been, ever 
since 1820, of the same value as the coin that has circulated 
‘along with them. And it has been stated, that when the late 
drain for bullion began, the Directors of the Bank of England, 
or at least a considerable portion of them, contended that, from 
whatever causes it might have arisen, it could not be owing to 
their paper being in excess; for had that been the case, their 
notes would have been at a discount; and that were they, un- 
der such circumstances, to contract their issues, they would be 
only causing embarrassment in the commercial world, without 
stopping the drain for bullion. 

t is evident, howeyer, from the principles already establish- 
ed, that this reasoning was wholly fallacious; and that the fact 
of coin and bullion continuing, for any considerable period, to 
-be exported from a country in the actual situation of Great 
Britain, is of itself a conclusive proof that its whole currency, 
gold as well as paper, is depreciated from excess, or has become 
redundent as compared with the currency of other countries. 
And as it is impossible that a drain originating in such a cause 
can ever be stopped except by a contraction of the currency, it 

is qnite obvious that it would, in the event of the Banks sup- 
plying the place of the gold and silyer demanded from them by 
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fresh issues of paper, contiriue until it had drained them of 
‘their last shilling. . t wl 

It is certainly true, that 9 derangement in the usuab channels 
of commeree sometimes occasions a drain upon the Bank for 
gold, and an exportation of the precious metals; though it is 
at the same time no less true, that it is always in the power‘of 
the Directors of that Establishment to stop every such drain, 
by contracting their issues. It is unnecessary, however, for us 
now to inquire whether there were any citcumstances connected 
with the commerce of the country to originate the drain for 
bullion that began in 1824; for admitting that thedrain haddegun 
from such causes, it is undeniably certain that it could not pos- 
sibly have attained to a tenth part of the magnitude to which it 
did actually attain, except from an overissue of paper. Suppose 
that, when the drain began in June or July 1824, no notes had 
been issued to supply the place of the first million of sovereigns 
that were exported ; it is quite certain, had such been the case, 
that the diminution of the currency consequent upon the with- 
drawal of this quantity of coin, would haye had the effect so to 
raise its value as effectually to prevent any further exportation 
from being made: And the fact, that the drain did continue from 
June 1824 till October 1825, and that coin and bullion, ‘to the 
amount, it is believed, of from ¢en to twelve millions wereex- 
sen affords at once an incontrovertible proof not only of its 

aving been occasioned by the excess of paper in circulation, 
but of the extreme reluctance of the Bank Directors to con- 
tract their issues. 

Assuming, therefore, the fact, that the late drain for bullion 
was wholly owing to an overissue of paper as fully established, 
we have next to inquire into the circumstances which led to 
that overissue; for, as the contraction of the currency. which 
the drain ultimately produced, was the immediate cause of the 
late revulsion, it is evidently of the utmost importance, with a 
view to guarding against such a crisis ‘in future, to be fully 
aware of the circumstances which occasioned it. 

Now, it is self-evident, inasmuch as the Bank of England 
and the country banks are the only issuers of paper, that when 
an overissue does actually take place, it must be wholly owing 
to some erroneous proceedings on the part of one or: both of 
these parties. In the present case, it may,’ we think, be very 
easily shown, that neither party has been free: from blame ; 
though it is perhaps impossible to point out the exact degree 
of demerit attaching to each. Certainly, ‘however, ‘the result 
of all the investigations we have made has been, to impress us 
with a conviction that, though several of the proceedings of 
the Directors of the Bank of England, during the last four or 
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five years, seem utterly inconsistent with every sound princi- 
le, they are, notwithstanding, more to blame for what they 
. uid nao, than. for what they actually did,—that their great 
error consisted in their not foreseeing the impending storm, 
and taking measures to guard against it, or at least to mitigate 
its violence. But the share which the country bankers have 
had in bringing on the late revulsion, has not been passive, but 
active; and it is not difficult to discover, that it is to their pro- 
i or rather to the vicious principle on which the esta- 
blishments they conduct are founded, that the mischief we have 
so recently experienced is mainly to be ascribed. 

The truth is, that the late distresses cannot have taken any 
one by surprise, who is at all familiar either with the principles 
or the practical operation of our money system; and we have 
access to know that they were confidently predicted, and cal- 
culated upon by the most experienced merchants. So long, 
indeed, as all individuals who choose are permitted to issue 
notes without restriction, to serve as money in the common 
transactions of life, so long may we lay our account with expe- 
xiencing a regular recurrenee of similar distress and ruin. In 
periods when confidence is high, and prices on the advance, 
country. bankers are sure, under the present system, to over- 
issue. Every individual is then naturally inclined to extend 
his business; and most of those who possess produce are de- 
sirous to obtain loans to enable them to withhold it from mar- 
ket,.and to speculate upon an advance; while, at the same 
time, the country bankers, whose profits depend chiefly on the 
“amount of their paper in circulation, are, on their part, no less 
. disposed to.make liberal advances, and to lend to all who can 
give.them a reasonable security for repayment. In such pe- 
riods, not. only do the old established Houses add greatly to 
their issues, but new ones are every now and then coming into 
the field, who, from a natural desire to get their paper into cir- 
culation, are necessarily less scrupulous in their investigations 
with respect to the circumstances of the applicants for loans. 
‘From 1809 up to 1813 inclusive, the: facility of obtaining dis- 
counts from the country banks was so very great, that indivi- 

- duals who could barely afford to buy a stamp for a bill, very 
often sueceeded in obtaining the command of a considerable 
capital; and, as they had nothing of their own to lose, boldly 

- adventured upon the most aaunloas speculations | * 


* For a further account of the oscillations in the amount of the pa- 
per currency of the country, we beg to refer to the first part of Me 

ooke’s work on High and Low Prices—a work equally distinguished 
for the soundness and comprehensiveness of its general views, and the 
extent and accuracy of its practical information. 
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The public, we believe, is but little aware that the uniform 
effect of a rise in the price of corn, in a country possessed of a 
metallic currency, is to cause an exportation of yold and silver, 
and a consequent diminution in the amount of the citculating 
medium, and conversely when prices full. In all ordinary cases, 
foreigners are fully supplied with such quantities of our manu- 
factured goods and colonial produce as they require. If, there- 
fore, our currency consisted exclusively of gold and silver, when 
we had an unusually great demand for corn, we should export a 
portion of this currency in payment of such excess of corn until 
the increase in the value of money in this country, and its diminu- 
tion in the foreign country, consequent upon its exportation from 
the one and importation into the other, had unfitted it for be- 
ing advantageously sent abroad : But before this-took place, the 
fall in the price of other articles amongst us, caused by the rise 
in the value of our money, and their rise in the foreign markets 
caused by the fall in the value of their money, would have oc- 
casioned their being again exported if preference to gold or 
silver. And if, on the other hand, we had, under such. cir- 
cumstances, an unusually luxuriant crop, or such a-crop as 
either caused a cessation of a portion of our customary imports 
from other countries, or an increase of exports to them, an in 
creased quantity of gold and silver would be imported ; for, in- 
asmuch as in such a case our imports from foreign countries 
are either decreased or our exports increased, and as the de- 
mand of the foreigners for our commodities cannot .be:immedi- 
ately affected in consequence of this variation, we should.re- 
ceive the principal part of the value of the excess of im 
we were formerly in the habit of making, or of the exeéss 
of exports, in bullion. By this admirable arrangement, | the 
effects that variations in the harvests have on prices are very 
much counteracted ; because, in the first case, the exportation 
of gold and silver prevents them from rising so high as they 
otherwise would rise in dear years, and in the second their im- 
portation prevents them from falling so low as they would 
otherwise do when the crops are unusually productive. 

But the country bankers act in the very teeth of this principle, 
and invariably augment their issues the moment prices begin to 
vise. Mr Hudson Gurney, M. P., a partner in some of the 
Norfolk banks, explicitly stated, in his evidence before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons, appointed, in 1819 
to inquire into the expediency of the Bank’s resuming cash 
payments, that the country bankers proportioned their issues 
to the price of corn,—increasing them when the price of,corn 
rose, and diminishing them when it fell. (Report, p. 249). 
It is obvious, that a currency issued on such principles must, 
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on the one hand, aggravate all the evils which dear years inflict 
on the consumers of corn, while on the other it must add great- 
ly to the distresses of the agriculturists in naturally cheap years. 
Mr Wakefield, whose extensive employment in the manage- 
ment of estates in all parts of the country, gave him the most 
favourable opportunities for acquiring correct information, in- 
formed the Agricultural Committee of 1821, that * up to the 
* year 1813 there were banks in almost all parts of Eng- 
* land, forcing their paper into circulation at an enormous 
© expense to themselves; and in most instances to their own 
* ruin. There were bankers who gave commission, and who 
* sent persons to the markets to take up the notes of other 
© banks ; these people were called money-changers, and com- 
* mission was paid them.’ (Report, p. 213.) And among all 
the various answers to the queries sent by the Board of Agri- 
culture in 1816 to the most intelligent persons in different dis- 
tricts of the country, there is hardly one in which the excessive 
issue of country bank paper is not particularly mentioned, as 
one of the main causes of the unprecedented rise of rents and 
prices previously to 1814. 

But while the issues of country banks are thus, on the one 
hand, sure to be ufiduly enlarged when prices are rising and 
confidence high, they are, on the other, as sure to be unduly 
and suddenly contracted when prices experience any very serious 
fall, or when any very serious shock is given to commercial confi- 
dence. The fall of prices that took place in the autumn of 1813, 
in consequence of the luxuriant harvest of that year, and of the 
renewed intercourse with the Continent, produced a destruction 
of country bank paper that has not been paralleled except only 
by the late revulsion. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, no fewer than 
NINETY-Two commissions of bankruptcy were issued against 
English country banks; and one in every seven and a half of 
the total number of these establishments existing in 1813, was 
entirely destroyed ! Nor did the mischief stop here.—The cur- 
rency was not only diminished by the sudden withdrawal of the 
notes of the insolvent banks, but the issues of all the rest were 
very greatly contracted. Mr Lewis Lloyd, a gentleman whose 
opinion on suck subjects is entitled to the greatest deference, 
from his long experience as a partner in one of the first banking 
houses in the kingdom, (Jones, Lloyd, and Co.), estimated the 
reduction of country bank paper in 1816, as compared with its 
amount in 1814, at about a half! (Commons’ Report, 1819, p. 
170). Perhaps, however, the estimate of Mr Sedgwick, Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps, may be the most accurate; who 
reckoned, from computations founded on the number of stamps 
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issued to the country bankers, that the amount of the notes in 


circulation from 1810 to 1818, both inclusive, had been as un- 
der :— 


1810+ L.21,819,000 
isit 21,453,000 
1812 19,944,000 
1813 22,597,000 
1814 22,709,000 
1815 19,011,000 
1816 15,096,000 
1817 15,898,000 
1818 20,507,000 


This table sets the vicious nature of the existing system in 
the clearest point of view. . It shows how much the high prices 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813, and again of 1819, must have been 
increased by excessive issues of paper, and how much the prices 
of 1815, and 1816, must have been reduced below their natural 
level by their sudden and undue contraction. ‘That extrinsic 
support on which too many of the agriculturists and manufac- 
turers depended, gave way at the moment when it was most 
necessary. ‘The fall of prices in 1814, wa$ undoubtedly begun, 
as we have already stated, by an abundant crop and by impor- 
tation from the Continent; and this fall having produced a want 


of confidence, and an alarm amongst the country bankers, 
a reduction of the currency took place, that became, in its turn, 
the cause of a farther and heavier fall. ‘The bank failures that 
then occurred, were the more distressing, as oor chiefly affect- 


ed the industrious classes, and frequently swallowed up in an 
instant the fruits of a long life of unremitting and laborious 
exertion. ‘Thousands upon thousands, who had, in 1813, con- 
sidered themselves as affluent, found they were destitute of all 
real property; and sunk, as if by enchantment, and without 
any fault of their own, into the abyss of poverty! The late Mr 
Horner, the accuracy and extent of whose information on such 
subjects will not be disputed, stated, in his place in the House 
of Commons, that the destruction of country bank paper in 
1815 and 1816 had given rise toa universality of wretchedness 
and misery, which had never been equalled, except perhaps by 
the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France. 

But nations are slow and reluctant learners. ‘Though: the 
principles on which the country banks increase and diminish 
their issues had been clearly explained in 1819, and notwith- 
standing the experience of the disastrous effects occasioned by 
their improvident proceedings, no change has hitherto been 
made in their constitution. With an Irish sort of consistency, 
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we hang a man for issuing a spurious sixpence, and allow every 
adventurer, however unprincipled, to open a money shop, and 
to thrust notes, not worth the paper on which they are en- 
graved, into circulation! The consequences have been such, 
as all men of sense must have anticipated, We have seen, 
from Mr Sedgwick’s Table, that a very great addition was made 
to the number of country bank notes in circulation in 1818; 
but as the prices of corn in 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, were 
very much depressed, in consequence of the abundant har- 
- vests of these years, it is most probable, that no great addition 
was then made to the amount of country bank prow revi- 
ously in circulation, if it was not actually diminished. But in 
1823 prices rallied ; confidence was again restored ; and the is- 
sues of the country banks were gradually and rapidly in- 
creased up to the late crisis, when the unsubstantial and base- 
less fabric again fell to pieces ! 

It is certainly true, that in 1814, 1815, 1816, and previously; 
the notes of the Bank of England, and of the country banks, 
were not payable in gold at the pleasure of the holder. But 
the circumstance of their being now so payable, does not, and 
cannot possibly prevent those destructive oscillations in the 
amount of country paper, though its tendency is to lessen the 
extent to which they can be carried. The obligation on the 
banks to pay their notes in gold prevents their value, so long 


as a continue to circulate, from ever varying materially from 


the value of gold in the home market, or from being depreciated 
as compared with the standard. But though one part of our 
currency cannot, under our present system, become redundant, 
as compared with the other, the whole currency, gold as well 
as paper, may become redundant, and will consequently sink 
in value, as compared with the currency of other countries, either 
from too great issues being made by the Bank of England, 
or by the country banks. And it is next to impossible, that 
the contraction of paper, to which such an over-issue must ulti- 
mately lead, can be effected, without occasioning a most de- 
structive revulsion. ; 
We have no means by which to form any estimate of the ad- 
dition made to the amount of country paper in circulation dur- 
me the last three years ; but it is abundantly certain, from the 
sudden reduction that took place in the rate of interest, and 
from the facility with which discounts were everywhere obtained, 
that it was very great ; and we may mention, that we have heard 
gentlemen of much experience in banking state, that they 
were fully convinced, that the amount of country notes in cir- 
culation in 1825 was at least from thir/y to forty per cent. great- 
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er than their amount in 1822!* It was this excessive addition 
to the currency, that rendered it redundant, and caused a drain 
for bullion. And this drain having forced the Bank of Eng- 
land to narrow her issues, a shock was in consequence given to 
credit ; the currency of the metropolis became more valuable 
than that of the country; and the difficulty of obtaining ac- 
commodations in London being increased at the very moment 
that the notes of the country bankers were beginning to be re- 
turned upon them, their embarrassments and ruin inevitably fol- 
lowed. A few isolated failures in different parts of the country 
served to excite a general panic; and so oo and sweeping 
was the destruction, that, in the short space of five or six weeks, 
from stxTy to SEVENTY banking establishments were compelled 
to stop payment ! . 

But though the proceedings of the country bankers were 
thus, mayen a doubt, mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the late crisis, we are not to suppose that the proceedings of the 
Bank of England were altogether unexceptionable. The Di- 
rectors of the Bank ought to have been awate of the periodi- 
cal oscillations in the amount of country paper. They could 
not fail to know that the country bankers had begun to make 
very great additions to their issues, after prices had rallied in 
1823; and it ought to have occurred to them, that if they did 
not, by contracting their issues, check the inordinate issue of 
country paper, the whole currency of the country would become 
redundant; and that the drain for gold thence arising ‘would 
operate, in the first instance, exclusively on their coffers. It is 
difficult to believe that such obvious considerations should not 
have suggested themselves to any of the Bank Directors; 
though, whatever influence they may have had on their private 
judgment as individuals, they do not seem to have had the least 
influence on their conduct asa body. So far, indeed, from direct- 
ing their proceedings so as to check that over-issue of country 
paper that was sure otherwise to take place, the Directors, be- 
sides reducing the rate of interest on their discounts to 4 per 
cent., increased their purchases of Exchequer bills, and actually 
went so far as to lend 1,400,000/. on mortgage,—a proceeding 


* We have received, while these sheets were passing through the 
press, Mr: Tooke’s Tract On the State of the Currency. There are 
some principles advanced by Mr Tooke with which we cannot con- 
cur; but the Tract is, notwithstanding, exceedingly valuable, and 
throws a great deal of light on the circumstances which led to the 
late crisis, and on the effects resulting from the working of our pre- 
sent money system. Mr Tooke estimates, from calculations found- 
ed on the number of stamps issued to country bankers, that their 
issues in 1825 were about ji/ty per cent. greater than in 1822 (p. 39.) 
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which, as every one knows, was quite inconsistent with every 
sound principle of banking. 

Even. after the exchange had become unfavourable, and the 
drain for bullion had begun to set heavily upgn the Bank, the 
Directors, instead of diminishing, actually increased the amount 
of their issues! It is true, that the Governor stated, at a meet- 
ing of proprietors in March last (1825), * That the bank notes 
* in circulation were something under twenty millions ; that they 
© had not increased within the last six months; and that he be- 
¢ lieved they were not too large for the wants of the country.’ 
But such loose statements, even though coming from a very 
high quarter, are not often entitled to much attention; and the 
present instance does not seem to be an exception. Official ac- 
counts of the number of bank notes in circulation, from the 5th 
of April 1820 to the 5th" of April 1825, have been rendered to 
the Stamp Office; and the following statements, extracted from 
them, will show how the fact really stands: 


BANK-NOTES IN CIRCULATION. 


1823. L. 1824. Se 
Feb. 1, 18,652,607 | Feb. 7; 20,309,188 
8, 18,404,360 14, 20,357,168 
15, 17,802,629| 21, 19,866,854 
22, 17,839,486 28, 19,736,986 
May 2, 18,994,049 | May 1, 20,514,142 
10, 18,585,349 8, 20,289,684 
17, 18,464,533 15, 19,961,919 
24, 17,971,839| 22, 19,719,356 
31, 17,425,713| 29, 19,149,378 
20,221,912 | Aug. 7, 21,312,1 2% 
19,996,005 14, 20,960,542 
19,716,775| 21, 20,535,550 
19,582,348 28, 20,293, $26 
19,231,240 | Nov. 6, 21,419,902 
21,779,665 13, 21,411,425 
20,679,004} 20, 20,817,379 
20,353,142 27, 20,850,260 
19,820,208 
19,400,803 


Average of 1823, .19,206,404| Average of 1824, L.20,423,483 


In one year, therefore, there was an augmentation in the 
currency of upwards of 1,200,0007. Nor did it stop here; for 
in the month of February 1825, the circulation of the Bank 
of England was increased still farther, as will be seen from the 
following account :— 

2 
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1825.—Feb. 5, Bank-notes in circulation 1L.21,931,937 
Be Mons Sita Pico Be tail on 

19, - ® _ ° - 21,234,673 

e+ 2 + hf. Se 

Average amount - L.21,383,658 

Now the average amount of the Bank circulation in the 
month of February, 1823, was 18,174,'770/., and in the month 
of February, 1824, it was 20,067,544/.; and therefore, com- 
paring 1824 with 1823, there is an augmentation of about 
2,000,000/.; and comparing 1825 with 1824, there is an aug- 
mentation of 1,300,000/.; and, finally, if we institute a com- 
parison between 1823 and 1825, the circulation of the latter 
year presents us with an increase of 3,200,000/. * 

But the continued and increasing pressure of the drain for 
bullion ultimately compelled the Directors to change their tac« 
tics, and to withdraw a portion of their paper. "The Governor 
stated at a meeting of proprietors, on the 22d of September last, 
(1825) that the amount of bank notes then in circulation, was 
18,200,000, being a reduction of above three millions, as com- 
pared with their issues in February that year. We have no 
means of knowing when the Directors began to reduce their is- 
sues, or whether this was the whole extent to which it was carried. 
This much, however, is certain, that their reduction was a mea- 
sure which had become indispensable for the safety of their 
own establishment; and had they, as sound policy would have 
suggested, resorted to it when the drain first began, in June 
1824, they would have given an early check to the overissue 
of the country banks, and would in consequence have greatly 
mitigated, though it is clear they could not have entirely pre- 
vented, the crisis that ultimately took place. 

We have no doubt that the Bank Directors acted through- 
out the whole of this affair, in the way which they conceived 
was most likely to promote the real interests of the country ; 
and that their disinclination to contract their issues arose, not 
from any considerations about the almost imperceptible influ- 
ence such a measure might have had on their profits, but from 
an apprehension lest, by doing so, they might give an injurious 
shock to commercial credit. These, however, wé take leave 


to say, are considerations, which persons in the situation of the 
Directors of the Bank of England, ought very rarely to allow 
to influence their proceedings. ‘Their business is not to take 


* See a valuable letter, signed Daniel Hardcastle, in one of the 
Numbers of the Times for October last. 
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care of the commerce of the country; but to adjust the issues 
of their paper, so that the mint and market price of gold, and 
the exchanges, may always be at or near par. When the Go- 
vernor of the Bank said in his speech to the proprietors in 
March 1825, that he believed 20 millions was not a larger circu- 
lation, than the real business of the country required, he was 
plainly stepping out of his yreres province, and was giving an 
opinion on a point, of which neither he nor any one else could 
be otherwise than wholly ignorant. The truth is, that the ab- 
solute number of Bank of England notes in circulation, never af- 
fords any means of judging whether they are, or are not in excess. 
They only form a part, perhaps not more, in ordinary cases, 
than athird part of the circulating medium ; and supposing the 
demand for money to be as constant as it is fluctuating, they 
should vary, not to be in excess, inversely, as the amount of 
coin and provincial paper in circulation. In one case, Bank 
of England paper might be in excess, if f#fteen or eighteen mil- 
lions were in circulation ; when in another, an issue of twenty 
or twenty-five millions might not be enough. It is idle, there- 
fore, to talk about proportioning the supply of paper to the 
wants of the country, otherwise than by enlarging or contract- 
ing its amount, so as to preserve the value of the entire mass 
of the currency on a par with the value of the currency of o- 
ther countries. If the Directors follow any other principle, 


they are sure to err. So long as gold is demanded from them, 
so oe ought they to continue & ually to contract their issues, 
ed, 


and so long as it is not deman so long ought they to con- 
tinue gradually to enlarge them, without caring about the ac- 
tual number of their notes in circulation. hen they con- 
tinue, on purpose to avoid giving a shock to commerce, to 
maintain the same number of notes in circulation, notwithstand- 
ing a demand for gold, they may depend upon it they will 
greatly aggravate the mischief they are attempting to avert. 
Sooner or later the propriety of making a reduction in the 
amount of their issues will cease to be optional with them; and 
they will be compelled, in order to prevent the total exhaustion 
of their coffers, to take that step which they ought in all cases 
to take, the moment the drain begins to set in. When they 
defer reducing their issues, the overissue of the country banks, 
and all those gambling and absurd speculations which uniform- 
ly abound in periods when there is an unusual facility of ob- 
taining discounts, are carried to an extreme extent, and the 
revulsion becomes proportionally severe, whenever the Bank 
is compelled, as she is sure to S in the end, to narrow her 
issues. 

It is evident from the previous statements, that the Directors 
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of the Bank of England fell into a double error; .jirst, in at- 
tempting to force the issue of their own notes at the very 
period when they ought to have foreseen that the increased 
issues of the country bankers; consequent upon the renewed 
pry of the country, would of themselves render the cur~ 
rency redundant, and occasion a drain for bullion ; and second,. 
in refusing to reduce, and indeed actually increasing, the num- 
ber of their own notes in circulation for upwards of a twelve- 
month after the drain for bullion had begun to operate on their. 
coffers. Had the Directors conducted their establishment on 
sound scientific principles, and forborne considering themselves 
as the appointed guardians of commercial credit and: confi- 
dence, they would have avoided both these errors,’ But what-. 
ever mistakes the Directors of the Bank may have committed, 
and none will accuse us of having any wish to conceal or.palliate. 
them, we have not the remotest idea that the injurious effects that, 
have resulted from their proceedings would have been, as many - 
suppose, in the slightest degree mitigated, had there been ses, 
veral such establishnrents in London. Suppose another metto- 
politan bank for the issue of notes had. been in existence during, 
the last two years, and that some of our first monied men, as 
Messrs Baring, Rothschild, &c. had been at its head ; we ven- 
ture to say, that though the present state of our pecuniary af-.. 
fairs might have, in consequence, been much more unfavourable . 
than it really is, it could not have been in any degree improved. 
Had Messrs Baring & Co. discounted at a lower rate of in- 
terest than the Bank of England has done, or had they negoci-‘ 
ated bills refused by the Directors of that Establishment, there 
must, of course, have been a greater quantity.of their paper a- 
float than has been of the Bank’s. But it is evident that, un-. 
der such circumstances, the redundancy of the currency and. 
the drain for bullion would have been proportionally greater : 
and it would, in consequence, have been necessary to. make.a 
more considerable reduction in the amount of the currency, - 
which would have unavoidably occasioned a still more serious. 
revulsion: And if, on the other hand, Messrs Baring & Co. 
had not discounted at so low a rate of interest as the Bank of, 
England, or been more scrupulous about the quality of the 
bills discounted, their issues would have been so confined as: 
not sensibly to affect those of the Bank; and the currency: 
would have been in the exact state. that it now. is. iv 
It is not now necessary that. we should enter into any ex, 
planations with respect to the, proper constitution of a Nationak., 
Bank. We certainly entertain a very decided opinion on.the | 
subject ; but itis of too great consequence to be discussed ins, 
cidentally ; and so long as Government chooses to delegate the 
VOL. XLII. NO. 86. " 
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important trust of supplying the country with paper money to 
a set of irresponsible private genulémen, we do not know that 
it could be in better hands than in those of the Directors of the 
Bank of England. Without, therefore, stopping at present 
to agitate this question, it is clear, from the statements and rea- 
sonings previously advanced, that so long as the present or- 
ganization of the country banks is permitted to continue, so long 
shall we be periodically revisited with the same sort of revulsions 
we have just experienced. When the agitation caused by 
the present storm has subsided, ‘and confidence been once 
more restored, the seeds of future mischief will begin to germi- 
nate. The experience of the present crisis will be very soon 
forgotten ; the country banks will again become exceedingly 
liberal in their discounts; their paper will gradually become 
redundant; a drain for gold on de Bank of England will be 
the consequence ; and as that establishment must, in self-de- 
fence, contract its issues, a fresh period of bankruptcy will be 
the ultimate and inevitable result ! 

It may indeed be supposed, that the lesson taught by the 
évents of the last three or four years, will not be thrown away 
on the Directors of the Bank; and that in future they will, 
by immediately reducing their issues on the first setting in of 
a drain for gold, give an early check to the overissue of country 
poner, and thus lessen the severity of the paroxysm. This, 

wever, it must be confessed, is but a slender security to which 
to trust for protection! And should a single banking esta~ 
blishment give way in consequence of the contraction of the 
— of the Bank of England, it might, by exciting a panic, 
ead to the destruction of hundreds more. It seems, therefore, 


to be = indispensable that a aoe and radical change 


should be made in the entire system of country banking,—that 
Government should interfere to put down a system thatnaturally 
and unavoidably leads to periodical revulsions that plunge 
thousands into bankruptcy and ruin,—and that, when it gives 
private individuals the power to issue money, it ought, at the 
same time, to have ample security, that the public shall lose 
nothing either by their improvidence or their fraud. 

To effect that improvement in the system of banking in Eng- 
land, that is so essentially necessary, three different plans have 
been proposed, viz.—First, to repeal the statute of 1708, and 
to allow the formation of joint-stock banking companies, with 
numerous bodies of partners, on a plan similar to those 
established in Scotland: Second, to suppress all private bank 
notes for less than 5/., and to supply their place with coin, 
of with smaller notes of the Bank of England: and; Third, 
to allow private banking companies to issue notes as at pre- 

3 
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sent, but to oblige such as chose to avail themselves of that 
power, to deposit securities for their payment in the hands of 
Government. We shall offer a few remarks on each of these 
plans. 


I. With respect to the first, there can be little doubt that the 
repeal of the injurious and absurd restriction by which more 
than siz individuals are prevented from joining in any copart- 
nery for the issue of notes, would be a considerable improve- 
ment on the existing system. It would most probably lead to 
the formation of banking companies with a considerable num- 
ber of partners in most of the great commercial towns; and it 
is said that, inasmuch as the partners of these establishments 
would all be bound to the whole extent of their fortunes for the 
debts of the copartnery, security would be afforded to the pub- 
lic against ultimate loss, even though the bank should, from any 
sudden pressure, be obliged to suspend its payments, at the 
same time that the ‘knowledge of this ultimate stability would, 
by conciliating the public confidence, have a powerful tenden 
to prevent runs. That the formation of joint-stock bankin 
companies in England would in some degree realize these ad- 
vantages, is, we think, quite obvious; but it is the merest de- 
lusion, to suppose that it would afford that security to the 
public against those sudden and ruinous changes in the a« 
mount and value of money which is so indispensable. Those 
who have speculated on this subject, have reasoned exclusive- 
ly from observing what has taken place in Scotland; and be~ 
cause the Act of 1708 does not extend to Scotland, and we 
have a few banking establishments with numerous bodies of 
partners, it is contended that the comparative exemption of 
this part of the empire from the revulsions that have made 
so much havoc in Fingland, is wholly to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. But this is to come to a conclusion a little too 
hastily ; nor do we conceive that any thing can be more ab 
surd than.to argue, that because few of the Scotch banks 
have failed, similar establishments would succeed equally well, 
if attempted in a country so differently circumstanced as Eng- 
land! The fact is, as any one who has ever reflected a mo- 
ment on the subject must be aware, that there must always 
be infinitely more hazard in ene business of bank- 
ing in England than in Scotland. ith the exception of 
Glasgow, and the country immediately contiguous, Scot- 
land has hardly any foreign trade, and but very little mann- 
facturing industry. The business that is carried on in Edin+ 
burgh and other parts of the cays is either confined: to a 

° 
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refail trade, or to the sale of produce, by the growers, to 
‘merchants from England, or to dealers scattered through the 
country. The situation of these persons is generally well known 
to the bankers with whom they deal, who must be very careless 
indeed, if they ever lose any thing considerable by them. It 
would be worse than idle to attempt to prove by argument the 
vast difference in the situation of such persons as compared with 
that of a very large proportion of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of England. The foreign trade of Liverpool only, is 
equal to about five times that of all Scotland; and we are quite 
sure we are a good deal within the mark when we aflirm, that 
there is more speculation in Lancashire in a week, than there 
is in Scotland in a twelvemonth. 

It should also be kept in view, that owing to the compara- 
tively limited extent and population of Scotland, we have only 
from éwenly-eight to thirty establishments for the issue of notes; 
and in consequence of this fewness of their numbers, and of 
certain weekly operations of exchanging their notes, and ba- 
lancing their accounts with each other, it is easy for them to 
concert their measures in common, and to support each other 
during a period of temporary distress or panic: while the 
known wealth of the individual partners in most of them, and 
the general safety of their business, have commonly disposed 
them to give this mutual support. It is obviously impossible, 
however, that any such concert can ever obtain among. the 
hundreds of banking establishments that exist in Gaatend; 
and this circumstance is of itself sufficient to vitiate all infe- 
rences drawn from the state of banking in the one country to 
its state in the other. No contagion spreads so rapidly as that 
of a panic. A failure in Portsmouth not unfrequently excites 
a strong sensation in Newcastle; and has ultimately, on more 
than one occasion, led to a run in the latter |! 

We apprehend, indeed, that most of those who have been 
so lavish of their eulogies on the Scotch banks, have been 
but very slenderly informed with respect to the real situation 
of these establishments. From the statements recently put 
forth, one would be led to suppose that there is not a bank in 
Scotland without some hundreds of partners; whereas, the plain 
matter of fact is, that out of ¢wenty-eight or thirty establish- 
ments for the issue of notes, there are TWENTY, the number of 
‘whose partners vary from fifteen to one, two, and three! The Bank 
of Scotland and the Royal Bank are out of the question: For 
they are chartered banks, and the partners are only liable for 
the amount of the shares which they respectively hold, or, tak- 
ing them in the aggregate, for the capital of the banks. And 
with the exception of the Commercial Bank, the British Linem 
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Company, the National Bank, established only the other day, 
two banks in Dundee, two banks in Aberdeen, and the Perth 
Banking Company, the partners in most of the other banks are 
in a very small degree, if at all, more numerous than those in 
the English banks. For example, there are only //teen partners 
in the Leith bank, and nine in the House of Sir William 
Forbes & Co.; the Greenock bank, the two Paisley banks, 
and the Renfrewshire bank, have amongst them only twenty-five 
partners; two of the very first banks in Glasgow, the Ship 
Jank and the Thistle Bank, have only thirteen partners; the 
Ayr bank has only nine ;-the Dundee New Bank five; the 
Caithness Bank ¢wo, and soon.* And it will be observed, 
not only that many of the establishments with the smallest 
number of partners are founded in the West of Scotland, 
where the risk incurred by the bankers is infinitely greater 
than in the other parts of the country, but that the notes of 
some of them have a most extensive circulation; and that they 
enjoy, and we believe most justly, an equal share of the public 
confidence with those that have more numerous bodies of pro- 
prietors. 

A great deal has been said with regard to the beneficial ef- 
fects resulting from the mutual exchanges that are made, twice 
a week, by the Scotch bankers, of each other’s notes in their 
possession. But this, though in many respects an useful and 
convenient regulation, is quite ineffectual, either to prevent the 
excessive issue of the notes of any one banking company, in 
which the public has confidence, or to prevent a general over- 
issue. If the different banks were to increase their issues in 
the same, or nearly the same proportion, the whole currency 
of the country might be doubled, were that otherwise practi- 
cable, in the course of twelve months, without the notes of any 
one company becoming excessive in relation to the others ; for, as 
the increased amount of notes that might be payable by a par- 
ticular company would, under such circumstances, be met by 
the equally increased amount that would be receivable by it, 
the balance to be paid in cash or bills on London, would not 
really be greater than it had been before the augmentation. 

»That great and sudden, and therefore perilous fluctuations 
have taken place in the currency of Scotland, is placed beyond 


* For.an official account of the number of partners in the Scotch 
banks, see p. 420 of the Appendix to the Lords’ Report on.the 
Resumption of Cash Payments. This account is dated the 25th of 
April 1819, so that some variation may since have taken. place in 


the number of partners; but there is no reason to suppose that it 
has been at all considerable. 
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all question, by the returns made by the three principal Scotch 
banks to the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819. 
For example, the British Linen Company state, that, assuming 
the number 1000 to represent the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation on the 5th of January 1810, they had increased to 
1410 on the 7th January 1814, and had again fallen to 927 on 
the 2d January 1818; being an increase of upwards of forty 
per cent. in the course of the first four years of that period, and 
a decline of thirty-five per cent. in the course of the next four 
years. This, however, is not the greatest fluctuation ; for while 
the issues on the 2d January 1818, are represented by the 
number 927, they had increased to 1334 on the Ist of January 
1819, being a rise af no less than forty-two per cent. in the 
course of a single year ! * 

The fluctuations in the issues of the Royal Bank are still 
more extraordinary. According to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to the Committee, the amount of their notes in 
circulation, on the Ist of January 1810, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulation on the 21st of September 1816 had sunk to 
267, being a decline, in the course of little more than six years, 
of seventy-five per cent. And again, in the interval between the 
2ist of September 1816, and the 22d December 1817, being a 
space of only fourteen months, their issues had been increased 

rom 267 to 1436, or in the enormous proportion of 538 per 
cent. ! + 

The variations in the issues of the Bank of Scotland are 
much less excessive than those of the Royal Bank, or even 
of the British Linen Company; but they, too, are very consi- 
derable. And when it is considered, that these three banks 
furnish, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a half of 
the whole paper currency of Scotland, t and that there is no rea- 
son for supposing, that the issues of the other banks were more 
steady or equehle than theirs, it is easy to see how much the 
prices of all sorts of commodities, and the fortunes of all classes 
of individuals engaged in business, must have been affected by 
such sudden and excessive changes in the quantity, and, conse- 
quently, in the value of money. 

Seeing, therefore, that notwithstanding the power to esta- 
blish banks with numerous bodies of proprietors has always 
existed in Scotland, not more than a /hird of the banks in this 
part of the Empire are so established, and that the currency of 
the country is subject to extreme fluctuations, on what pretence 


* Commons’ Report, 1819, p. $28. + Ditto, p. 329. 
} Mr Gilchrist’s evidence, Commons’ Report, 1819, p, 214. 
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can it be said, that the mere repeal of the Act of 1'708, prevent- 
ing the establishment of great joint-stock banks in England, 
would lead to the suppression of the existing banking houses, 
and the general foundation of large establishments, or that it 
would give equality to the supply and value of money? It is most 
probable, indeed, that such a measure would lead to the formation 
of a few great banks; and there neither is nor can be any good 
reason why the same privilege that is given to an association of 
six should not be given to one of six hundred individuals. But 
it is quite certain that the repeal of the Act of 1'708 would not 
of itself occasion any material change in the present system, 
The superior stability of the Scotch banks is owing to wholly 
different causes—to the different state of the country, the few- 
ness of their numbers, their consequent power to concert mea- 
sures, and, in some respects, their virtual combination—per- 
haps, also to the greater caution and shrewdness of the Scotch 
bankers. We do, therefore, hope that the public will not be so 
far misled by the eulogists of the Scotch system as to suppose 
that its introduction into Fngland can afford any adequate or ef- 
fectual security against the endless recurrence of revulsions simi- 
lar to that which has been just experienced. ‘The fact is, that no 
company, whether it consists of six or six thousand partners, 
ought to have the power to issue notes at pleasure: For, you 
can have no security that they will not abuse this power; at the 
same time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
bankruptcy, or the caprice, of any establishment, will most 
commonly be directly proportioned to the number of its part- 
ners, and the credit and confidence it has enjoyed. 

The charter granted to the proprietors of the Bank of Eng- 
land does not expire until 1833: and until then, they have the 
right to prevent the establishment of any banking company with 
more than six partners. ‘To get rid of this restriction, Lord 
Liverpool made a proposal to the Bank Directors in April 
1822, in which he offered, on the part of Government, to ex- 
tend the duration of the Bank Charter for ten years, or until 
1843, provided the proprietors would now agree to waive their 
right, to prevent the establishment of banks with numerous 
bodies of partners, beyond the distance of 65 miles from Lon- 
don. As might have been expected, the Bank Proprietors 
eagerly catched at this proposal, and unanimously authorized 
the Directors to accept the terms offered by Lord Liverpool. 
Luckily, however, his Lordship seems to have perceived, just 
before it was too late, that he had been infinitely too liberal in 
his offers; for the measure was not submitted to Parliament: 
And we do hope, that no such improvident and prodigal ar- 
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yangement will ever be heard of again. We acknowledge that 
the abolition of the restriction in question would be an advan 
tage ; but to buy that advantage by prolonging the Bank Char- 
ter for either five or ten years, would really be to barter gold 
for chaff. The restriction is of no real benefit to the Bank ; 
and we have not the slightest doubt, that the Directors would 
readily consent to its abolition, on fair and reasonable terms— 
that is, on paying them 50,000/. or 100,000/. 


II. The plan that has been proposed for suppressing the 
issue of all country bank-notes under 5/., and for supplying 
their place, either with 1/. notes of the Bank of England, or 
with gold coin, is much better calculated than the preceding, 
to give security to the public. 

e shall endeavour to show, under the next head, that the 
forcible suppression of the smaller notes of such country banks 
as are willing to find security for thair repayment, is at once unne~ 
cessary, oppressive, and inexpedient. But it is quite clear, that 
no set of individuals ought to be allowed to usurp the privilege 
of issuing money to be used in paying the wages of labour, and 
in the common transactions of life, unless Government has pre- 
viously obtained a guarantee against whatever loss may arise 
fram their proceedings, 

_ From the principle on which the business of banking is con- 
ducted, that is, from the circumstance of the profits of a bank- 
ing company, for the issue of notes, depending mainly on the 
excess of the value of their notes in circulation, above the value 
of the dead stock retained in their coffers, to meet the demands 
of the public, it is obvious that no company, however wealthy, 
and however well its affairs may be managed, can avoid being 
considerably distressed and embarrassed by sudden runs, or de- 
mands for payment of their notes. But panics, which are the great 
cause of runs, seldom or never become general, except when the 
banks issue notes of so low a value as to fit them for being used in 
retail trade, and in the ordinary business of society. Previous! 

to 1797, neither the Bank of England, nor any of the English 
country banks, were permitted to issue notes of less than five 
pounds. The currency used in small payments was thus made 
to consist exclusively of the precious metals; and as there was 
no opportunity for a panic taking place among the holders of 
small notes, only very few runs were made upon the banks, and 
very little loss was sustained by their failure. In 1797, this 
system was changed. The Bank of England was then, for the 
first time, empowered to issue one and two pound notes—a pri- 
yilege which was soon after granted to the other banks. Bank 
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paper having, in consequence of this arrangement, become, in 
truth, the only currency of the country, and being in the hands of 
almost every individual, the chances of runs, and, what is more 
to the purpose, runs themselves have been multiplied to an un- 
precedented extent. Panics uniformly operate with the greatest 
effect on the lower classes, or on the holders of small notes; 
and it is they that, on such occasions, press to the banks 
to demand payment. Extensive merchants and money-deal- 
ers are aware, that no bank could retire all its notes in the 
short ‘space of eight or ten days; and they are also aware, 
that the maintenance of their own credit is intimately con- 
nected with that of the banks in their vicinity. But such 
considerations do not influence the holders of small notes; 
and, accordingly, we find, that the crisis of 1797, the 
revulsion of 1815, and the late run, were chiefly caused by 
the prevalence of a panic amongst the retail traders, and small 
farmers. ' 

So long, therefore, as any individual, or association of indivi- 
duals, may issue notes of a low value, to be used in the common 
transactions of life, without lodging any security for their ulti- 
mate payment, so long is it certain that those panics, which 
must necessarily occur every now and then, and against which 
no effectual precaution can be devised, must occasion the de- 
struction of a greater or smaller number of banking establish- 
ments, and, by consequence, a ruinous fluctuation in the supply 
and value of money. 

Up to a comparatively late period, the banks of the United 
States were authorized to issue notes of any value; and many 
did issue them for so small-a sum as a dollar! The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In 1814, there was 
a general demolition of the banks, from one end of the Union to 
the other; and so universal was the destruction, that hardly a 
single establishment for the issue of notes escaped! The mis- 
chief and ruin occasioned by this universal crash, or, in other 
words, by the defective constitution of the banks, are forcibly 
depicted in a Report drawn up by Mr W. H. Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1819: And Congress have latterly in~ 
terfered, to guard against such tremendous visitations in future, 
by forbidding the issue of low notes. 

In order to lessen the chances of runs, the directors of seve- 
ral of the country banks have adopted the ingenious device of. 
making their notes payable in London, and not in the place 
where they are issued! This is similar in principle to the 
clause that was formerly inserted in the notes issued by some 
of the Scotch banks, which made it opéional for them either to 
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pay the bearer when the note was presented, or siz months after 
such presentment, allowing legal interest for these six months, 
The effects of this clause, which was abolished by act of Parlia- 
ment, in degrading the value of the Scotch notes, are detailed 
by Dr Smith; and there can be no question, that the clause in- 
serted in the English notes will have similar effects. A note, 
which cannot be converted into cash, unless it is carried two or 
three hundred miles, perhaps, from the sphere of its circulation, 
is plainly not so valuable as a note payable at the place where 
it is issued ; and, if the Legislature does not interfere to stép this 
practice, we shall most probably have as many different values 
of paper, as there are different distances between the principal 
country-towns and London! An abuse of this kind ought up- 
on no account to be tolerated. 

The only objections of weight that can be made to the plan for 
suppressing the smaller notes of such country banks as are either 
unable or unwilling to lodge security for their repayment, and 
supplying their place with coin or notes of the Bank of England, 
are. first, that if their place be supplied with coin, the country 
will be subjected to the expense of maintaining an extraordinary 

uantity of gold and silver in circulation; and second, that if 
their place is supplied with Bank of England paper, forgery 
will be practised to as great an extent as ever. 

With respect to the first of these objections, it is quite clear, 
that in the event of siz or eight millions of one pound notes be- 
ing withdrawn from circulation, and their place being supplied 
by an onal number of sovereigns, a very considerable ex- 
pense will be entailed on the country. The interest of so large 
a sum, including a moderate allowance for the wear and tear 
of the coins, and the expenses of coinage, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 500,000/. a year ; though it is most certain- 
ly true, that if the issue of this additional quantity of coin be 
the only means by which uniformity can be given to the value 
of the currency, and ruinous fluctuations in its supply avoided, 
the expense would be well and properly incurred. We are 
satisfied, however, that the fluctuations in question may be 
avoided without any such sacrifice. It was not to the increased 
issue of the notes of the Bank of England that took place 
during the latter years of the war, by the substitution of the low 
notes of that Establishment in the place of those of the coun- 
try banks, but to their shamefully defective execution, that their 
forgery was to be ascribed. ‘There has not, for upwards of half a 
century, been any visible improvement in the manufacture of Bank 
of England notes. Apparently satisfied with the security derived 
from private marks, the Directors have allowed notes to be is- 
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sued, engraved in so wretched a style, and which afford so few 
distinguishing points or peculiaritles, on which the eye can rest 
in comparing them with each other, that they almost seem to 
be intended to stimulate the efforts of forgers. It would be 
rather rash, however, to conclude from this, that the arts have 
been stationary for the last fifty years, and that it is impossible 
to render the imitation of a bank note awork of greater difficulty. 
It is, we admit, no easy task to manufacture a note which may 
not be counterfeited, even by ordinary engravers, with sufli- 
cient exactness to deceive the mass of those into whose 
hands it is likely to come in the course of circulation. But 
this is a difficulty that has been surmounted. Previously to 
1814, the period when the Directors of the Bank of Ireland 
adopted Mr Oldham’s plan for engraving their notes, their for- 
ery was carried on toa wou’ great extent. Since then, however, 
it has almost entirely ceased ; and it appears from a paper print- 
ed in the Session 1821-22, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, that only seventeen persons had been convicted of issuin 
forged notes in Ireland in the three years ending with 18201 
Although, therefore, we do not pretend to be informed with re- 
spect to the obstacles which have hitherto “aqecnrewe the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England from issuing the improved notes of 
which so much has been said, there are good grounds for doubt- 
ing whether they can be so formidable as has been represented, 
It is a very mistaken notion to suppose, as the Directors of the 
Bank of England seem to have done, that nothing less than the 
issue of inimitable notes can be of any material service. This 
is a degree of perfection to which it is in vain to expect to 
reach. Whatever has been executed by one set of artists, may 
be imitated by some other set. But, provided this imitation be 
rendered as it may be, a work of comparative difficulty, the 
public interests will be sufficiently protected. Notes which 
can only be conterfeited by first-rate engravers, will very 
rarely be counterfeited at all; and never in such numbers as to 
be productive of any seriously injurious consequences. 
orgery, it must be remembered, is an evil inseparable from 
the use of money—an abatement from the innumerable advan- 
tages of which it has been productive. Whatever commodity 
may be adopted to serve as a circulating medium, it must, in the 
nature of things, be ahopeless task to attempt to guard completely 
against the efforts of the issuers of spurious money. If the cur- 
rency consists of paper, it will be counterfeited, and if it consists 
of the precious metals they will be adulterated and debased. All 
that can be done is to throw obstacles in the way of forgery—to 
render it, if possible, a work of extreme difficulty; and there 
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is no good reason for supposing that it would be more difficult 
to do this with notes than with coins. Indeed the very contrary 
seems to be established. No scheme for the improvement of 
the coinage has had the same success in preventing the issue of 
spurious coins, that Mr Oldham’s inventions have had in pre- 
venting the issue of forged notes. In oe on this sub- 
ject, we have been led into error by referring exclusively to the 
paper of the Bank of England. But the difficulties opposed to 
the issue of forged paper must be estimated by the success 
which forgers have had in imitating the dest, and not the worst 
notes in circulation. And if we refer to this proper criterion— 
if for example, we take the improved notes of the Bank of Ire- 
land, or of the Scotch Banks for a standard, instead of the un- 
improved notes of the Bank of England, it will be found that 
the security of the public against fraud and imposition is eny 
thing but impaired by the issue of paper. 

We do not, therefore, think that the plea, that the with- 
drawing of the smaller notes of such country banks, as do not 
choose to find security for their issues, and the supplying of 
their place with one pound notes of the Bank of England, 
would lead to a great increase of forgery, is well founded. We 
are persuaded that all danger that could arise from this source 
might be effectually obviated by a little attention on the part 
of the Directors of the Bank of England to the improvement 
of their notes. And if this were done, and the notes of the 
country banks made payable in Bank of England paper, and 
the paper of the Bank in gold bars exclusively, the issue of gold 
coin would be rendered quite superfluous; at the same time 
that the over-issue of paper would be more effectually prevented 
than it is at this moment, that the Bank would be relieved from 
the necessity of furnishing the country banks with supplies of 
gold during a revulsion, and that a very great security would 
be obtained against injurious fluctuations, 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted, that this se- 
curity would not be adequate to guard completely against the 
improvidence or bad faith of the issuers of paper. That the 
suppression of the smaller notes of the country banks who do 
not find security for their issues, would lessen the frequency 
and intensity of runs and panics, is certain; but it is at the 
same time obvious, that though a bank should not issue notes 
of a less value than 5/., it might, notwithstanding, become 
insolvent from a variety of causes—from advancing its notes 
on insufficient security, or from a run caused by its issuin 
them in excess.. But this is plainly a contingency against which 
nothing but the suppression of all private banks for the issue of 
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notes, or the forcing them to furnish securities equivalent to the 
amount of their issues, whether they consist of large or small 
notes, can ever completely guard. In the event, however, of the 
smaller notes being prohibited, or issued on security, and the law 
limiting the number of partners repealed, we do not think that 
much future inconvenience would arise from the uncontrolled 
proceedings of the country banks. But if it should be found 
that these measures were not sufficient to give that protection 
to the public, against fluctuations in the value of money, to 
which they are entitled, then certainly it would be the bounden 
duty of Government either wholly to suppress the country banks, 
or to make them find security for their whole issues. We be- 
lieve, however, though it is impossible to speak with confidence 
on such a point, that any further interference would be unne- 
cessary; and that the suppression of all country notes under 5/. 
not issued on security, and allowing any number of partners to 
form themselves into a banking company, would go far suffi- 
ciently to improve the existing system. 


III. But, as has been already observed, it would be both 
oppressive and impolitic, in the event of any of the country 
banks finding security for the payment of their issues, as is 
proposed in the ¢hird of the plans we have taken the liberty 
to examine, to prohibit them from issuing small notes. In 
this case, the public would have a guarantee against suffering 
loss from their proceedings; and the circumstance of its being 
known that this guarantee had been obtained, would pre- 
vent their being exposed to sudden runs. ‘There can be no 
question, however, that Parliament will be justly chargeable with 
the most culpable inattention to the public interests, if it does not 
interpose its authority, either entirely to prevent the issue of 
small notes by the country bankers, or to subject those who is- 
sue them to the obligation of finding suflicient security for their 
payment. It isin vain to attempt to palter with the existing 
system. Without the adoption of one or other of these plans, 
it will be found to be altogether impossible to give stability to 
the pecuniary transactions of the country; or to prevent the 
endless recurrence of those ruinous variations in the supply of 
money, which we have shown to be inseparable from the pre- 
sent system. 

There may be some difference of opinion with respect to the 
amount and species of security that should be required from the 
eountry banks issuing small notes, and some little difficulty 
might be incurred in adjusting it, It appears to us, that the se- 
curity might most advantageously be made to consist of funded 
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roperty; and that ev banking company for the issue of 
Siadbanes; should be obliged to Zepits in’ the hands of Go- 
vernment as much stock as should be equal to the whole, or, at 
the very least, to three-fourths of the entire stamps issued to 
them, as well for large as for small notes. In order, however, 
to guard against the effect that might be occasioned by a de- 
cline in the price of the funds, it should be enacted, that a given 
amount of stock should be required when the 3 per cents. were 
at or under 60, and a greater amount according as they rose in 
price. Thus, suppose a bank to be established for the issue of 
all sorts of notes, when the 3 per cents. were at or under 60, 
they might be obliged to deliver stock to Government in secu- 
rity equal to 75 per cent., or three-fourths of the stamps issued 
to them. And if a bank were to be established, or additional 
stamps issued to an old one, when the 3 per cents. were at 90 
or upwards, a deposit of stock, equal at the then prices to the 
whole amount of the stamps required, should be demanded ; and 
so in proportion when the price varied between these two points, 
which might be made the limits of the range. 

By the adoption of such a plan as this, the public would have, 
in all ordinary cases, a security equal to three-fourths of the to- 
tal paper afloat of such country banks as issued small notes ; 
and it is hardly conceivable, under such circumstances, that any 
considerable loss could ever be incurred by their failure. It is 
obvious, too, that this system would have many collateral advan- 
tages. By obliging the bankers to increase their securities, 
whenever they made any considerable addition to their issues, 
this plan would have the effect to throw very considerable ob- 
stacles in the way of that excessive issue of paper that invari- 
ably takes place under the present system when prices are on 
the advance ; and would, consequently, prevent its sudden and 
injurious contraction when prices begin to decline, or when the 
Bank of England begins to narrow her issues. It is obvious, 
too, that this system would exclude the possibility of any bank- 
ing company for the issue of small notes being formed, without 
its being possessed of considerable capital. Adventurers spe- 
culating on the funds of others, and sharpers, whose only object 
is to get themselves indebted to the public, would find that 
banking was no longer a field on which they could advantage- 
ously enter. And while the public would be protected from loss, 
the business of banking would gain both in respectability and 
security ; for, it is next to impossible, that such a panic could 
ever be excited, as would occasion any thing like a general or 
continued run on banks, who had given security for payment of 
their issues. 
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It has been said, that this plan would be injurious, by lock- 
ing up a portion of the capital of the banks; but this is plainly 
a mistake. The only effect in this respect that it would have, 
would be to force such banks as issued small notes, for it is to 
such only that we would make the regulation, in the first in- 
stance applicable, to hold a supplemental capitalas a security, over 
and above the capital that was required for the active conduct of 
their business. But this supplemental capital would not be un- 
productive. Its owners would obtain the same profit on it that 
is realized by all other individuals who hold funded property ; 
while the fact of its being known that they were possessed of 
this supplemental capital would, by increasing the public con- 
fidence, enable them to conduct their business with a much 
less supply of floating or available capital than would otherwise 
be necessary. 

With respect to the great objection to this plan—that it 
would be an improper and unwarrantable interference with the 
great principle of the freedom of industry—we confess we do 
not think it entitled to the smallest weight. We respect this 
principle as much as any one can possibly do, and are anxious 
that it should be carried to its fullest extent. But still we think 
with Dr Smith and Mr Ricardo, that the interference of Go- 
vernment is not only justifiable, but that it is most properly ex- 
erted in preventing the adoption of any system that must neces- 
sarily lead to embarrassment and disorder, in conducting the or- 
dinary business of society, and in preventing such frauds as 
may be easily practised, and cannot be easily prevented, except 
by its means. We are not aware that any one has yet thought 
of finding fault with the regulations enforcing an uniformity in 
the same species of weights and measures. There may be, how- 
ever, and we have no doubt there are, many individuals, who 
would prefer manufacturing foot-rules of eleven inches in length, 
rather than of twelve, and others who would prefer making them 
of nine or ten; and however oppressive it may seem to inter- 
fere with these partialities, still it is clear that the public interest 
is much better consulted, by keeping the foot-rule at one uni- 
form standard, than it would be by gratifying the whims of these 
worthy persons. Now, we hold that this principle is decisive 
with respect to the case in question. Money is by far the 
most important of all the measures used in a state; and if 
it be, as it undoubtedly is, most proper and expedient, to 
take measures for rendering all foot-rules of the same length, 
and alli bushels of the same capacity, it must be equally proper 
and expedient to take measures to prevent any variation in the 
measure of value, or, which is the same thing, in the value of 
money. The justice of this principle is obvious, and tlie legis- 
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lature has already on many occasions recognised it. At pre- 
sent, the notes of the Bank of England, and of the country 
banks, are prevented from circulating as money, unless they 
are made payable on demand: and it is admitted on all! hands, 
that this is a most proper regulation. But why is it proper? 
—because it prevents any considerable excess of paper get- 
ting into circulation, and hinders it, so long as it continues 
to circulate, from being depreciated as compared with gold. 
Surely, however, if it be advantageous to prevent bankers issuing 
too much paper, it must be infinitely more so to prevent them 
from issuing paper that is altogether worthless, and which they 
have neither the means nor probably the wish to pay! * But 
this is what we have not done,—we have organized a system to 
prevent a bank note from losing one-tenth of its value as com- 
— with gold, but we have taken no steps to prevent it 
osing its entire value!—we have been so much engrossed 
with the shadow that we have had no time to bestow a thought 
on the substance. 

Those who are most inclined to question the soundness 
of Mr Ricardo’s views in other departments of economical 
science, are universally disposed to admit that he had a more pro- 
found and intimate knowledge of the theory and practical opera- 
tion of our money system than any other individual; and assur- 
edly there could be no more zealous and uncompromising advo- 
cate of the great principle of the freedom of industry. We, there- 
fore, feel Very great pleasure in being able to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from his Tract, On an Economical and Secure 
Currency, published in 1816. It corroborates in every parti- 
cular all that we have now advanced.—‘ In the examinations to 
‘ which medical practitioners are obliged to submit,’ says Mr 
Ricardo, ‘ there is no improper interference ; for it is necessary 
* to the welfare of the people, that the fact of their having ac 
¢ quired a certain portion of knowledge respecting the diseases 
© of the human frame should be ascertained and certified. The 
* same may be said of the stamp which Government puts om 
* plate and money; it thereby prevents fraud, and saves the 
* necessity of having recourse, on each purchase and sale, to 
. 


a difficult chemical process. In examining the purity of 
* drugs sold by chemists and apothecaries, the same object is 


* Mr Tooke mentions, in his recent Tract, that it appears, by the 
disclosures arising out of the late failures, that several. of the country 
banks had been, for some time before, utterly insolvent, and had beew 
kept afloat merely by the confidence of their customers, and the fa« 
cilities of the money-market ! (56.) 

6 
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* had in view. In all these cases, the purchasers are not sup- 
* posed to have, or to be able to acquire sufficient knowledge to 
‘ guard them against deception ; and government interferes to 
* do that for them which they could not do for themselves, 

* But if the public require protection against the inferior 
money which might be imposed upon them by an undue mix- 
ture of alloy, and which is obtained by means of the Govern- 
ment stamp when metallic money,is used; how much more 
necessary is such protection when paper money forms the 
whole, or almost the whole, of the circulating medium of the 
country ? Is it not most inconsistent that Government should 
use its power to protect the community from the loss of one 
shilling in a guinea; at the same time that it does not interfere 
to protect them from the loss of the whole twenty shillings ina 
one pound note? In the case of the Bank of England notes, a 
guarantee is taken by the Government for the notes which 
the Bank issue; and the whole capital of the Bank, amount- 
ing to more than eleven millions and a half, must be lost be- 
fore the holders of their notes can be sufferers from any im- 
prudence they may commit. Why is not the same principle 
followed with respect to the country. banks? What objection 
can there be against requiring of those who take upon them- 
selves the office of furnishing the public with a circulating me- 
dium, to deposit with Government an adequate security for the 
due performance of their engagements? In the use of money 
every one is a trader. Those whose habits and pursuits are 
little suited to explore the mechanism of trade, are obliged to 
make use of money; and are no way qualified to ascertain the 
solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Ac- 
cordingly we find that men living on limited incomes, women, 
labourers, and mechanics of all descriptions, are often severe 
sufferers by the failure of country banks, which have lately 
become frequent beyond all former example. Though I am 
by no means disposed to judge uncharitably of those who have 
occasioned so much ruin and distress to the middle and lower 
classes of the people, yet, it must be allowed by the most in- 
dulgent, that the true business of banking must be very 
much abused before it can be necessary for any bank, posses - 
sed of the most moderate funds, to fail in their engagements ; 
and I believe it will be found, in by far the major part of 
these failures, that the parties can be charged with offences 
much more gross than those of mere imprudence and want 
of caution. 

* Against this inconvenience the public should be protected, 
by requiring every country bank to deposit with Government, 
VOL, XLII. NO. 86, U 
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‘ or with commissioners appointed for that purpose, funded 


‘ property. or other government securities, in some proportion to 
* the amount of their issues.’ p. 34. 


We have thus endeavoured to trace the circumstances which 
led to the late crisis, and to show that they grew naturally out 
of the system on which the business of banking is conducted in 
England, and that, so long as that system is continued, we shall 
unavoidably be subjected to similar revulsions. We have also 
endeavoured to ascertain the means by which these ruinous va- 
riations in the supply and value of money might be most easil 
and effectually prevented. And we think we have said seam 
to show, that although the repeal of the Act limiting the number 
of partners who can enter into a private banking house, is.a 
most proper and expedient measure, still it would be altogether 
incompetent to remedy the evils complained of, or. to protect 
the public from the injurious effects of the fraud or improvidence 
of the issuers of paper money; and that, nothing less than the 
suppression of all country notes under 5/., or the compelling 
such individuals or associations as issue notes below that sum to 
find security for their payment, can give stability to the bank- 
ing system, and guard completely against the endless recurrence 
of the most ruinous revulsions. 

We have not learned any thing with respect to the intentions 


of ministers on this subject ; but it is quite impossible that mat- 


ters can be allowed to continue on their present footing; and 
we feel assured, that Messrs Robinson and Huskisson cannot 
be otherwise than anxious to subvert a system that exposes the 
fortunes of individuals to such tremendous shocks, and goes 
far to render every industrious undertaking no better than a 
gambling speculation. ‘This, however, is a subject that ought 
not.to be left wholly to the decision of even the most intelli- 
gent ministers, but on which the public should speak out.— 
There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the bankers, 
and landholders, and all that vile brood of gamblers with which 
London and the other great towns throughout the empire are 
gorged, will adopt every means in their power to prolong the 
existing system. But the opposition of these persons to the 
change we have recommended, will be one of the strongest 
proofs of its expediency. And if ministers do their duty, and 
the public be at reney deficient in theirs, the ensuing Session 
will not be allowed to elapse without that change being effected 
in the banking system which is so highly necessary. 


P. S.—Since the foregoing article was written, Ministers 
have submitted their measures for the improvement of the cur; 
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rericy to the consideration of Parliament. According to the 
resolutions proposed by Mr Robinson, no more stamps for the 
issue of notes of less than 5/. in value are to be granted, either 
to the Bank of England, or to any of the English country banks, 
and the circulation of such small notes is entirely to cease on 
the 5th of February 1829. There can be no doubt, that this 
measure will effect a very great improvement in the present 
state of the currency ; though we are of opinion, for the reasons 
previously stated, that a still greater improvement might have 
been effected by means far-less onerous and expensive. Our 
object ought not to be to force the substitution of a gold cur- 
rency in the place of a paper one, except only where there are 
no means of establishing the latter on a secure foundation. For 
this reason, we object entirely to the prevention of the circula- 
tion of Bank of England one pound notes; and we do not see, 
as we have previously stated, on what ground the measure 
should be extended to such country banks as might be disposed 
to give security for their issues. ‘The proposal to take securi- 
ties from the country bankers is not a new one; it was favour- 
ably entertained by Mr Pitt, who was obliged to relinquish it only 
on account of the difficulties occasioned by the war. Luckily, 
however, there is not at present any such obstacle in the way of 
its adoption. We know, too, from undoubted authority, that 
there are many country bankers who are ready to give full secu» 
rity for the whole amount of their paper in circulation; and 
there is not, nor is it possible there can be, any valid reason 
why such bankers should not be allowed to issue 11. notes. We 
approve most heartily of the suppression of all low notes issued 
by such individuals or associations, as either will not, or cannot 
give security for payment of their paper. But why extend the 
measure farther than this? Why make it apply to notes, for 
the payment of which an equivalent amount of property is pled- 
ged, and which are, therefore, equally valuable as gold? This 
is to subject the country to the heavy expenses of a metallic cur-: 
rehey, without obtaining any corresponding advantage. Let us 
have gold, provided we cannot have paper equivalent to gold ; 
but do not force us to take the former, if we can obtain the lat-' 
ter, which, while it is equally secure, is both more commodious : 
and cheap. 

A very considerable sensation has been excited in this.part 
of the empire by Mr Robinson’s announcing that he. means to 
propose the suppression of the small notes of the Scotch banks, 

and that no principle of circulation ought to be tolerated. either 

in Scotland or Ireland that is not tolerated in England. Now, itis 

certainly true, that owing to or large capitals possessed by the 
2 
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greater number of the Scotch banking establishments, and the 
comparatively safe and prudent principles on which they have, 
yenerally speaking, conducted their business, there is infinitely 

ss occasion for any change in the currency of Scotland than 
of England. Even without any security, we do not believe that 
there would, at present, be any hazard in allowing things to go 
on as heretofore. But no one can answer for the future; and 
it is impossible not to feel how desirable it must be that, ulti- 
mately, a perfect identity should obtain in the money system of 
every part of the empire. Among. the many country banks of 
England, we suppose it would not be difficult to point out 
twenty or thirty, as to whom, from the known wealth of their 
partners, and the prudence of their management, it would be 
as safe to continue the old system, as to the greater part of our 
banks in Scotland. If a change of that system, however, has 
now become necessary for the general safety, could it ever be 

roposed to make an exception of those more exemplary Eng- 
lish establishments ? and, upon principle, it seems almost as 
difficult to take notice of our Scottish claims to exemption. It 
is quite true, at the same time, that the Scottish system has all 
along been different from, and independent of that of England ; 
and that the restrictions which applied to the latter, previous to 
the first issue of small notes by the Bank of England, never 
had any existence, or were felt, or supposed to be necessary, in 
this poorer and more cautious country. As Scotchmen, there- 
fore, we cannot but wish that no needless, and, above all, no 
sudden, innovation should be made on a system, with which we 
believe the great body of the country to be perfectly contented. 
And we trust, that no sacrifice will be made of the interests, or 
even the wishes, of this part of the empire, either to a blind love 
of uniformity, or to the claims or clamours of the rash specula- 
tors in English country paper. 

Our most peremptory and immediate objection to Mr Robin- 
son’s plan, however, is its forcing the unconditional abandonment 
of small notes ; and as the chief object in granting cash-accounts 
in Scotland is to.get small notes circulated, there is some reason 
te fear, were they suppressed, that this useful species of accom- 
modation would no longer be afforded. We do, therefore, hope 
that this cardinal defect in the proposed plans will be amend- 
ed, and that those bankers at least who find security for their 
paper, will be allowed to issue small notes as at present. If 
this is done, the currency will be placed on the best possible 
footing ; and the establishment of the system will be a great and 
signal improvement. 
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Art. II].— Wanderings in South America, the North-West of the 
United States, and the Antilles, in the Years 18142, 1816, 1820, 
and 1824 ; with Original Instructions for the perfect Preser- 
vation of Birds, &c. for Cabinets of Natural History. By 
Cuartes Waterton, Esq. London, Mawman, 4to. 1825. 


rR Waterton is a Roman Catholic gentleman of Yorkshire, 

of good fortune, who, instead of passing his life at balls 

and assemblies, has preferred living with Indians and monkeys. 

in the forests of Guiana. He appears in early life to havebeen * 

seized with an unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that 

train of meteorological questions and answers, which forms the 

aust staple of polite English conversation. From a dislike to 

the regular form of a journal, he throws his travels into detach- 

ed pieces, which he, rather affectedly, calls Wanderings—and of 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 

His firs. Wandering was in the year 1812, through the wilds 
of Demerara and Essequibo, a part of ci-devant Dutch Guiana, 
in South America. The sun exhausted him by eon mus- 
quitoes bit him by night; but on went Mr Charles Waterton $ 

The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chro- 
nicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which 
all the barbarous countries he visits are described. He seems to 
love the forests, the tigers, and the apes ;—to be rejoiced that he 
is the only man there; that he has left his species far away.; and 
is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons! He writes with a 
considerable degree of force and vigour ; and contrives to infuse 
into his reader that admiration of the great works, and undis- 
turbed scenes of Nature, which animates his style, and has in- 
fluenced his life and practice. ‘There is something, too, to be 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a country gentle- 
man, who, instead of exhausting life in the chase, has dedi- 
cated a considerable portion of it to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. ‘There are so many temptations to complete idleness in 
the life of a country gentleman, so many examples of it, and so 
much loss to the community from it, that every exception from 
the practice is deserving of great praise. Some country gentle- 
men must remain to do the business of their counties ; but, in 
general, there are many more than are wanted ; and, generally 
speaking also, they are a class who should be stimulated to great- 
er exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large fortune in 
Lincolnshire, might have given up his existence to double bar- 
relled guns and persecutions of poachers,—and all the benefits 
derived from his wealth, industry, and personal exertion in the 
cause of science, would have been lost to the community. 
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Mr Waterton complains, that the trees of Guiana are not 
more than six yards in circumference,—a magnitude in trees 
which it is not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. Among 
these, pre-eminent in height rises the mora,—upon whose top 
branches, when naked by age, or dried by accident, is perched 
the Toucan, too high for the gun of the fowler ;—around this 
are the green heart, famous for hardness ; the tough hackea ; the 
ducalabali, surpassing mahogany; the ebony and letter-wood, 
exceeding the most beautiful woods of ‘the Old World; the lo- 
cust-tree, yielding copal; and the hayawa and olou-trees, fur- 
nishing sweet smelling resin. Upon the top of the mora grows 
the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to render 
the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root 
as soon as its extremity touches the ground, and appears like 
shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle 
ship. 
Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the 
pelicans return from the sea to the courada trees. Among the 
flowers are the humming-birds. ‘The columbine, gallinaceous, 
and passerine tribes people the fruit-trees, At the close of day, 
the vampires, or winged-bats, suck the blood of the traveller, and 
cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor has Nature forgotten 
to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes :—the Ca- 
moudi has been killed from thirty to forty feet long; he does 
not act by venom, but by size and convolution, The Spaniards 
affirm that he grows to the length of eighty feet, and that he 
will swallow a bull; but Spaniards love the superlative. There 
is a whipsnake of a beautiful green. The Labarri snake of a 
dirty brown, who kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely co- 
lour under heaven is lavished upon the counachouchi, the most 
venomous of reptiles, and known by the name of the dush-mas- 
ter. Man and beast, says Mr Waterton, fly before him, and al- 
low him to pursue an undisputed path. 

We consider the following description of the various sounds 
in these wild regions as very striking, and done with very con- 
siderable powers of style. 

‘ He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of unculti- 
vated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
woods, will be delighted in passing up the river Demerara. Every 
now and then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plain- 
tive whistle from the depth of the forest, and then stops; whilst the 
yelping of the toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called Pi-pi- 
yo, is heard during the interval. The campanero never fails to at- 
tract the attention of the passenger; at a distance of nearly three 
miles, you may hear this snow-white bird tolling every four or five 
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minutes, like the distant convent bell. From six to nine in the 
morning, the forests resound with the mingled cries and strains of 
the feathered race; after this, they gradually die away. From ele- 
ven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, and scarce 
a note is heard, saving that of the campanero and the pi-pi-yo; it is 
then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the birds retire to the thiok- 
est shade, and wait for the refreshing-cool of evening. , 

‘ At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat-suckers dart from 
their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river's bank. 
The different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and 
hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lament 
and mourn all night long. 

* About two hours before daybreak, you will hear the red mon- 
key moaning as though in deep distress ; the houtou, a solitary bird, 
and only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinctly arti- 
culates, ‘ houtou, houtou,” in a low and plaintive tone, an hour 
before sunrise ; the maam whistles about the same hour; the hanna- 
quoi, pataca, and maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern 
* horizon, and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival there. ’ 
pp- 13-15. ‘ 

Our good Quixote of Demerara is a little too fond of apos- 
trophyzing:—* Traveller! dost thou think? Reader! dost 
* thou imagine?’ Mr Waterton should remember, that the 
whole merit of these violent deviations from common style 
depends upon their rarity, and that nothing does, for ten pages 
together, but the indicative mood. This fault gives an air of 
affectation to the writing of Mr Waterton, which we believe to 
be foreign from his character and nature. We do not wish to 
deprive him of these indulgences altogether ; but merely to put 
him upon an allowance, and upon such an allowance, as will 
give to these figures of speech the advantage of surprise and 
relief. 

This gentleman’s delight and exultation always appear to in- 
crease as he loses sight of European inventions, and comes to 
something purely Indian. Speaking of an Indian tribe, he says, 

‘ ‘They had only one gun, and it appeared rusty and neglected ; 
but their poisoned weapons were in fine order. Their blow-pipes 
hung from the roof of the hut, carefully suspended by a silk grass 
cord; and on taking a nearer view of them, no dust seemed to have 
collected there, nor had the spider spun the smallest web on them ; 
which showed that they were in constant use. The quivers were 
close by them, with the jaw-bone of the fish Pirai tied by a string 
to their brim, and a small wicker-basket of wild cotton, which hun 
down to the centre: they were nearly full of poisoned arrows. it 
was with difficulty these Indians could be persuaded to with any 
of the wourali poison, though a good price was offered for it: they 
gave us to understand that it was powder and shot tothem, and very 
difficult to be procured,’ pp. 34, 35. 


EE 
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A wicker-basket of wild cotton, full of poisoned arrows, for 
shooting fish ! This is Indian with a vengeance. We fairly ad- 
mit that, in the contemplation of such utensils, every trait of 
civilized life is completely and effectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of Mr Waterton’s 
journey was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition 
and nature of the Wourali poison, the ingredient with which 
the Indians poison their arrows. In the wilds of Essequibo, 
far away from any European settlements, there is a tribe of In- 
dians known by the name of Macoushi. ‘The Wourali poison is 
used by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoque; but the Macoushi Indians manufacture it 
with the greatest skill, and of the greatest strength. A vine 

ows in the forest called Wourali; and from this vine, toge- 

er with a guod deal of nonsense and absurdity, the poison is 
prepared. hen a native of Macoushia goes in quest of fea- 
thered game, he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blow-pipe he then uses. The reed grows to an amazing length, ° 
as the part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 feet long, and no 
tapering can be perceived, one end being as thick as another ; 
nor is there the slightest appearance of a knot or joint. The end 
which is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small silk grass 
cord. The arrow is from nine to ten inches long; it is made 
out of the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle: 
about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned: the other end is 
burnt to make it still harder, and wild cotton is put round it 
for an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 5 to 600 arrows, 
is from 12 to 14 inches long, and in shape like a dice-box. 
With a quiver of these poisoned arrows over his shoulder, and 
his blow-pipe in his hand, the Indian stalks into the forest in 
quest of his feathered game. 

* These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted trees, but still 
are not out of the Indian’s reach; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest 
elevation, will.send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as midnight 
he steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread the grdund, 
that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His ears are open 
to the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is em- 
ployed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often he imi- 
tates their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are with- 
in range of his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, 
he puts it in the blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal puff. 

‘ About two feet from the end through which he blows, there are 
fastened two teeth of the acouri, and these serve him for a sight. 
Silent and swift the arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce the object 
at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird remains in the 
same tree where it was shot, but in three minutes falls down at the 
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Indian's feet. Should he take wing, his flight is of short duration, 
and the Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is sure to find 
him dead. 

‘ It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is inflict- 
ed, the game will make its escape. Far otherwise; the wourali_poi- 
son instantaneously mixes with blood or water, so that if you wet 
your finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in.the quickest 
manner possible, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. 

‘ Though three minutes generally elapse befure the convulsions 
come on in the wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes place 
sooner, and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent unwillingness 
in the bird to move. This was very visible in a dying fowl.’ pp. 
60-62. 

The flesh of the game is not in the slightest degree injured 
by the poison; nor does it appear to be corrupted sooner than 
that killed by the gun or knife. For the larger animals, an 
arrow with a poisoned spike is used. 

* Thus armed with deadly poison, and hungry as the hyena, he 
ranges through the forest in quest of the wild beasts’ track. No 
heund can act a surer part. Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes 
to bind his feet, he observes the footsteps of the game, where an 
European eye could not discern the smallest vestige. He pursues it 
through all its turns and windings, with astonishing perseverance, 
and success generally crowns his efforts. The animal, after receiv- 
ing the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats two hundred paces before it 
drops. 

Cin passing gver land from the Essequibo to the Demerara, we 
fell in with a herd of wild hogs. Though encumbered with bag- 
gage, and fatigued with a hard day’s walk, an Indian got his bow 
ready, and let fly a poisoned arrow at one of them. It entered the 
cheek bone and broke off. The wild hog was found quite dead about 
one hundred and seventy paces from the place where he had been 
shot. He afforded us an excellent and wholesome supper.’ _p. 65. 

Being a Wourali poison fancier, Mr Waterton has recorded 
several instances of the power of his favourite drug. A sloth 
poisoned by it, went gently to sleep, and died! a large ox, 
weighing one thousand pounds, was shot with three arrows; 
the poison took effect in 4 minutes, and in 25 minutes he was 
dead. The death seems to be very gentle; and resembles more 
a quiet apoplexy, brought on by hearing a long story, than an 
other kind of death. If an Indian happen to be wounded with 
one of these arrows, he considers it as certain death. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves, that our method of terminat- 
ing disputes is by sword and pistol, and not by these medicated 
pins; which, we presume, will become the Weapons of gentle- 
men in the New Republics of South America, 

The second Journey of Mr Waterton, in the year 1816, was to 
Pernambucco, in the southern hemisphere, on the coast of 
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dotted all over with small white feathers. It has a communication 
with the palate, and when filled with air, looks like a spire; when 
empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like the 
sound of a bell, and may be heard at the distance of three miles. 
In the midst of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of 
an aged mora, almost out of gun reach, you will see the campanera 
No sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of: the forest, 
not even the clearly pronounced “‘ Whip-poor-Will,” from the goat- 
sucker, cause such astonishment, as the toll of the campanero. 

‘ With many of the feathered race, he pays the common tribute 
of a morning and an evening song; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll, and then a pause again, 
and then a toll, and again a pause.’ pp. 117, 118, 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has been in 
the forests of Cayenne: but we are determined, as soon as a 
campanero is brought to England, to make him toll in a public 

lace, and have the distance measured. ‘The toucan has an en- 
ormous bill, makes a noise like a puppy dog, and lays his eggs 
in hollow trees. How astonishing are the freaks and fancies of 
nature! To what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods 
of Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy 
dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees? The toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond-street 
created ? To what purpose were certain foolish prating Members 
of Parliament created -—pestering the House of Commons with 
their ignorance and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country? There is no end of such questions. So we will not 
enter into the metaphysics of the toucan. The houtou ranks 
high in beauty; his whole body is green, his wings and tail 
blue, his crown is of black and blue; he makes no nest, but 
rears his young in the sand, 

“¢ The cassique, in size, is larger than the starling; he courts the 
society of man, but disdains to live by his labours. When nature 
calls for support, he repairs to the neighbouring forest, and there 
partakes of the store of fruits and seeds, which she has produced in 
abundance for her aérial tribes. When his repast is over, he returns 
to man, and pays the little tribute which he owes him for his pro- 
tection ; he takes his station on a tree close to his house; and there, 
for hours together, pours forth a succession of imitative notes. Hig 
own song is sweet, but very short. If a toucan be yelping in the 
neighbourhood, he drops it, and imitates him. ‘Then he will amuse 
his protector with the cries of the different species of the wood- 
ea! and when the sheep bleat, he will distinctly answer them. 

hen comes his own song again, and if a puppy dog or a guinea fowl 
interrupt him, he takes them off admirably, and by his different ges- 
tures during the time, you would conclude that he enjoys the sport. 
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Brazil, and from thence, he proceeds to Cayenne. His plan 
was, to have ascended the Amazon from Para, and got into 
the Rio Negro, and from thence to have returned towards the 
source of the Essequibo, in order to examine the Crystal Moun- 
tains, and to look once more for Lake Parima, or the White 
Sea; but, on arriving at Cayenne, he found that to beat up 
the Amazon would be long and tedious; he left Cayenne, there- 
fore, in an American ship for Paramaribo, went through the 
interior to Coryntin, stopped a few days at New Amsterdam, 
and proceeded to Demerara. 

‘ Leave behind you ’ (he says to the traveller) ‘ your high-seasoned 
dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry nothing but what is ne- 
cessary for your own comfort, and the object in view, and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian, or your own, for fish and game. A sheet, about 
twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, and with loop-holes on each side, 
will be of great service : in a few minutes you can suspend it betwixt 
two trees in the shape of a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you 
may defy the pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
night. A hat, ashirt, and a light pair of trowsers, will be all the 
raiment you require. Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly 
and barefoot on the little inequalities of the ground, and show you 
how to pass on, unwounded, amid the mantling briars.’ pp. 112,113, 

Snakes are certainly an annoyance; but the snake, though 
high-spirited, is not quarrelsome; he considers his fangs to be 
given for defence, and not for annoyance, and never inflicts a 
wound but to deferid existence. If you tread upon him, he puts 
you to death for your clumsiness, merely because he does not 
understand what your clumsiness means; and certainly a snake, 
who feels 14 or 15 stone stamping upon his tail, has little time 
for reflection, and may be allowed to be poisonous and peevish. 
American tigers generally ran away—from which several re- 
spectable gentlemen in Parliament inferred, in the American 
war, that American soldiers would run away also! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far does the gentle reader imagine the campanero may 
be heard, whose size is that of a jay? Perhaps $00 yards. Poor 
innocent, ignorant reader! unconscious of what Nature has done 
in the forests of Cayenne, and*measuring the force of tropical 
intonation by the sounds of a Scotch duck! The campanero 
may be heard three miles !—this single little bird being more 
powerful than the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean— 
just appointed on account of shabby politics, small understand- 
ing, and good family ! 

‘ The fifth species is the celebrated campanero of the Spaniards, 
called Dara by the Indians, and bell-bird by the English. He is 
about the size of the jay. His plumage is white as snow. On his 
forehead rises a spiral tube nearly three inches long. * It is jet black, 
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parts, he generally retires to a neighbouring tree, and then the com- 
mon Vultures return in crowds to gobble down his leavings. The 
Indians, as well as the Whites, have observed this; for when one of 
them, who has learned a little English, sees the King, and wishes 
you to have a proper notion of the bird, he says, “* There is the 
governor of the carrion crows.” 

‘ Now, the Indians have never heard of a personage in Demerara 
higher than that of governor ; and the colonists, through a common 
mistake, call the Vultures carrion crows. Hence the Indian, in 
order to express the dominion of this bird over the common Vul- 
tures, tells you he is governor of the carrion crows. The Spaniards 
have also observed it, for, through all the Spanish Main, he is calied 
Rey de Zamuros, King of the Vultures.’ p. 146. 

This, we think, explains satisfactorily the origin of kingly go- 
vernment. As men have * learnt from the dog the physic of the 
field,’ they may probably have learnt from the vulture, those 
high lessons of policy, upon which, in Europe, we suppose the 
whole happiness of society, and the very existence of the human 
race to depend. 

Just before his third journey, Mr Waterton takes leave of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks of him with affectionate regret. 
‘I saw, (says Mr W.) with sorrow, that death was going to 
‘rob us of him. We talked of stuffing quadrupeds; I agre-. 
‘ed that the lips and nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed 
‘ with wax.’ This is the way great naturalists take an eternal 
farewell of each other! Upon stuffing animals, however, we 
have a word to say. Mr Waterton hassplaced at the head of 
his book, the picture of what he is pleased to consider a nonde- 
script species of monkey. In this exhibition our author is surely 
abusing his stufling talents, and laughing at the public. It is 
clearly the head of a Master in Chancery—whom we have often 
seen backing in the House of Commons after he has delivered 
his message. It is foolish thus to trifle with science and natural 
history. Mr Waterton gives an interesting account of the sloth, 
an animal of which he appears to be fond, and whose habits he 
has studied with peculiar attention. 

* Some years ago I kept a sloth in my room for several months. 
I often tock him out of tbe house and placed him upon the ground, 
in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. If the 
ground were rough, he would pull himself forwards, by means of his 
forelegs, at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably shaped his course 
towards the nearest tree. Butif I put him upon a smooth and well- 
trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in trouble and distress : 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair ; and after getting all his 
legs in a line upon the topmost part of it, he would hang there for 
hours together, and often, with a low and inward cry, would seem to 
invite me to take notice ofhim.’ p. 164, 
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‘ The cassique is gregarious, and imitates any sound he hears 
with such exactness, that he goes by no other name than that of 
Mocking-bird amongst the colonists.’ pp. 127, 128. 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cayenne. The woodpecker, in striking against the tree with 
his bill, makes a sound so loud, that Mr Waterton says it re- 
minds you more of a wood-cutter than a bird. While lying 
in your hammock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one 
in deep distress ; a stranger would take it for a Weir murder- 
ed by Thurtell. 

* Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, begin with a high loud 
note, and pronounce, ‘ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,” each note lower 
and lower, till the last is scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two 
betwixt every note, and you will have some idea of the moaning of 
the largest Goatsucker in Demerara.’ p. 141. 

One species of the goatsucker cries, § Who are you? Who 
* are you?’ Another exclaims, ‘ Work away, Work away.’ 
A third, * Willy come go, Willy come go.’ A fourth, * Whip 
* poor Will, Whip poor Will.’ It is very flattering to us that 
they should all speak English !—though we cannot much com- 
mend the elegance of their selections. The Indians never de- 
stroy these birds, believing them to be the servants of Jumbo, 
the African devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of triumphing over civil- 
ized life; and Mr Waterton does not omit the opportunity of 
remarking, that nobody ever stopt him in the forests of Cay- 
enne to ask him for his license, or to inquire if he had an 
hundred a year, or to take away his gun, or to dispute the 
limits of a manor, or to threaten him with a tropical justice of 
the peace. We hope, however, that in this point we are on 
the eve of improvement. Mr Peel, who is a man of high cha- 
racter ‘and principles, may depend upon it that the time is 
come for his interference, and that it will be a loss of reputation 
to him not to interfere. If any one else can and will carry an 
alteration through Parliament, there is no occasion that the 
hand of Government should appear; but some hand must ap- 
. pear. The common people are becoming ferocious and the 
perdricide criminals are more numerous than the violators of all 
the branches of the Decalogue. 

* The King of the Vultures is very handsome, and seems to be 
the only bird which claims regal honours from a surrounding tribe. 
It is'a fact beyond all dispute, that when the scent of carrion has 
drawn together hundreds of the common Vultures, they all retire 
from the carcass as soon as the King of the Vultures makes his ap- 
pearance. When his majesty has satisfied the cravings of his royal 
stomach with the choicest bits from the most stinking and corrupted 
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gentleman, by name Tarbet. We hung our hammocks in the thatch- 
ed loft of a planter’s house. Next morning I heard this gentleman 
muttering in his hammock, and now and then letting fall an impre- 
cation or two, just about the time he ought to have been saying bis 
morning prayers. ‘* What is the matter, Sir,” said I, softly; * is 
any thing amiss?” ‘* What's the matter?” answered he, surlily ; 
‘‘ why, the Vampires have been sucking me to death.” As soon as 
there was light enough, I went to his hammock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. ‘ There,” said he, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammock, “ see how these infernal imps have been drawing my life’s 
blood.” On examining his foot, I found the Vampire had tapped 
his great toe: there was a wound somewhat less than that made by 
a leech ; the blood was still oosing from it; I conjectured he might 
have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examining it, 
1 think I put him into a worse humour by remarking, that an Euro- 
pean surgeon would not have been so generous as to have blooded 
him without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but did 
not say a word: I saw he was of opinion that I had better have 
spared this piece of ill-timed levity.’ p. 176, 177. 

The story which follows this account is vulgar, unworthy of 
Mr Waterton, and should have been omitted. 

Every animal has his enemies. The land tortoise has two 
enemies, man, and the boa constrictor. The natural defence 
of the tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell, and to remain 
quiet. In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do no- 
thing with him, for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his 
- Man, however, takes him home and roasts him——and the 

constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and con- 
sumes him slowly in the interior, as the Court of Chancery does 
a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and wild 
beasts, if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, and are not a 
bruptly intrusive. If you will pass on gently, you may walk 
unhurt within a yard of the Labairi snake, who would put you 
to death if you rushed upon him. The taguan knocks you down 
with a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run 
away, if you will give him time todo so. In short, most ani- 
mals look upon man as a very ugly customer; and unless sore- 
ly pressed for food, or from fear of their own safety, are not 
fond of attacking him. “Mr Waterton, though much given to 
sentiment, made a Labairi snake bite itself, but no bad conse- 
quences ensued,—nor would any bad consequences ensue, if a 
court-marshal were to order a sinful soldier to give himself a 
thousand lashes. It is barely possible that the suake had some 


faint idea whom and what he was biting. 
2 
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The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life in trees, and never 
leaves them but from force or accident. ‘The eagle to the sky, 
the mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree; but what is most 
extraordinary, he lives not upon the branches, but under them, 
He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and 
pasees his life in suspense,—like a young clergyman distantly re- 
lated to a bishop. Strings of ants may be observed, says our 
good traveller, a mile long, each carrying in its mouth a green 
leaf the size of a sixpence! he does not say whether this is 
a loyal procession, like Oak Appleday, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried ; but it appears, while they are carrying the 
leaves, that three sorts of ant-bears are busy in eating them. The 
habits of the largest of these three animals are curious, and to 
us new. We recommend the account to the attention of the 
reader. 

‘ He is chiefly found in the inmost recesses of the forest, and 
seems partial to the low and swampy parts near creeks, where the 
Troely tree grows. There he goes up and down in quest of Ants, 
of which there is never the least scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a 
sufficient supply of food, with very little trouble. He cannot travel 
fast ; man is superior to him in speed. Without swiftness to enable 
him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, the possession of 
which would assist him in self-defence, and without the power of 
burrowing in the ground, by which he might conceal himself from 
his pursuers, he still is capable of ranging through these wilds in 
perfect safety ; nor does he fear the fatal pressure of the serpent’s 
fold, or the teeth of the famished Jaguar. Nature has formed his 
fere legs wonderfully thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed 
his feet with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Whenever 
he seizes an animal with these formidable weapons, he hugs it close 
to his body, and keeps it there till it dies through pressure, or through 
want of food. Nor does the Ant-bear, in the mean time, suffer 
much from loss of aliment, as it is a well known fact, that he can go 
longer without food than perhaps any other animal, except the land 
tortoise. His skin is of a texture that perfectly resists the bite of a 
dog ; his hinder parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while 
his immense tail is large enough to cover his whole body. 

* The Indians have a great dread of coming in contact with the 
Ant-bear ; and after disabling him in the chase, never think of ap- 
proaching him till he be quite dead.’ p. 171, 172. 

The vampire measures about 26 inches from wing to wing. 
There are two species, large and small. The large suck men, 
and the smaller birds) Mr W. saw some fowls which had 
been sucked the night before, and they were scarcely able to 
walk. 

‘ Some years ago I went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch 
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Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The bite rouge 
lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, 
and hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, 
and has his own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink 
flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, get 
into the bed; ants eat up the books; scorpions sting you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises ; every second of your 
existence you are wounded dy some piece of animal life that no- 
body has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Meriam. 
An insect with eleven legs is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is struggling in the small beer, or a 
caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over 
the bread and butter! All nature is alive, and seems to be 
gathering all her entomological hosts to eat you up, as you are 
standing, out of your coat, waistcoat and breeches. Such are 
the tropics. All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and 
drizzle—to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles and tinc- 
tures—to our old, British, Constitutional coughs, sore throats, 
and swelled faces. 

We come now to the counterpart of St George and the Dra- 
gon. Every one knows that the large snake of tropical cli- 
mates throws himself upon his prey, twists the folds of his body 
round the victim, presses him to death, and then eats him. 
Mr Waterton wanted a large snake for the sake of his skin; 
and it occurred to him, that the success of this sort of combat 
depended upon who began first, and that if he could contrive 
to fling himself upon the snake, he was just as likely to send 
the snake to the British Museum, as the snake, if allowed the 
advantage of prior occupation, was to eat him up. The oppor- 
tunities which Yorkshire squires have of combating with the 
boa strictor, are so few, that Mr Waterton must be allowed to 
tell his own story in his own manner. 

‘ We went slowly on in silence, without moving our arms or 
heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snake should glide off, or attack us in self-defence. I carried the 
lance perpendicularly before me, with the point about a foot from 
the ground. The snake had not moved ; and on getting up to him, 
I struck him with the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him to the ground. That moment, the negro next to me 
seized the lance and held it firm in its place, while I dashed head 
foremost into the den to grapple with the snake, and to get hold of 
his tail before he could do any mischief. 
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* On pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave a tremen- 
dous loud hiss, and the little dog ran away, howling as he went. 
We had a sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, 
and each party struggling for superiority. I called out to the second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I was not heavy enough. 
He did so, and the additional weight was of great service. I had 
now got firm hold of his tail; and after a violent struggle or two, he 
gave in, finding himself overpowered. This was the moment to se- 
cure him. So, while the first negro continued to hold the lance 
firm to the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
unloose my braces, and with them tied up the snake’s mouth. 

‘ The snake, now finding himself in, an unpleasant situation, tried 
to better himself, and set resolutely to work, but we overpowered 
him. We contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the forest. I 
stood at his head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup- 
ported the belly, and the other the tail. In this order we began to 
move slowly towards home, and reached it after resting ten times; 
for the snake was too heavy for us to support him without stopping 
to recruit our strength. As we proceeded onwards with him, he 
fought hard for freedom, but it was all in vain.’ p. 202~204. 

One of these combats we should have thought sufficient for 
glory, and for the interests of the British Museum. But Hercules 
killed two snakes, and Mr Waterton would not be content 
with less, 

‘ There was a path where timber had formerly been dragged 
along. Here I observed a young Coulacanara, ten feet long, slowly 
moving onwards ; I saw he was not thick enough to break my arm, 
in case he got twisted round it. There was not a moment to be 
lost. I laid hold of his tail with the left hand, one knee being on 
the ground ; with the right I took off my hat, and held it as you 
would hold a shield for defence. 

‘ The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his head 
about a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what business I had 
to take liberties with his tail. I let him come, hissing and o 
mouthed, within two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I 
was master of, I drove my fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws. 
He was stunned and confounded by the blow, and ere he could re- 
cover himself, I had seized his throat with both hands, in such a 
position that he could not bite me; I then allowed him to coil him- 
self round my body, and marched off with him as my lawful prize. 
He pressed me hard, but not alarmingly so.’ pp. 206, 207, : 

When the body of the large snake began to smell, the vultures 
immediately arrived. The king of the vultures first gorged 
himself, and then retired to a large tree, while his subjects oon- 
sumed the remainder.. It does not appear that there was:any 
favouritism. When the king was full, all the mob vultures ate 
alike; neither could Mr Waterton perceive that there was any 
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‘division into Catholic and Protestant vultures, or that the ma- 
jority of the flock thought it essentially vulturish to exclude 
one third of their numbers from the blood and entrails. The 
vulture, it is remarkable, never eats live animals. He seems to 
abhor every thing which has not the relish of putrescence and 
flavour of death. The following is a characteristic specimen of 
the little inconveniences to which travellers are liable, who sleep 
on the feather beds of the forest. To see a ratin a room in 
Europe insures a night of horror. Every thing is by com- 
arison. 

‘ About midnight, as I was lying awake, and in great pain, I 
heard the Indian say, ‘‘ Massa, massa, you no hear Tiger?” I 
listened attentively, and heard the softly sounding tread of his feet 
as he approached us. The moon had gone down; but every now 
and then we could get a glance of him by the light of our fire: he 
was the Jaguar, for I could see the spots on his body. Had I wished 
to have fired at him, I was not able to take a sure aim, for I was in 
such pain that I could not turn myself in my hammock. The In- 
dian would have fired, but I would not allow him to do so, as I 
wanted to see a little more of our new visitor; for it is not every 
day; or night that the traveller is favoured with an undisturbed sight 
of the Jaguar in his own forests. 

* Whenever the fire got low, the Jaguar came a little nearer, and 
when the Indian renewed it, he retired abruptly ; sometimes he would 
come within twenty yards, and then we-had a view of him, sitting on 
his hind legs like a dog; sometimes he moved slowly to and fro, and 
at other times we could hear him mend his pace, as if impatient. 
At last the Indian, not relishing the idea of having such company in 
the neighbourhood, could contain himself no longer, and set up a 
most tremendous yell. The Jaguar bounded off like a race-horse, 
and returned no more ; it appeared by the print of his feet the next 
morning, that he was a full-grown Jaguar.” pp. 212, 213. 

We have seen Mr Waterton fling himself upon a snake; we 
shall now mount him upon a crocodile, undertaking that this 
shall be the last of his feats exhibited to the reader. Hehad 
baited for a cayman or crocodile, the hook was swallowed, and 
the object was to pull the animal up and to secure him. ¢ If 
* you pull him up,’ say the Indians, ‘ as soon as he sees you on 
the brink of the river, he will run at you and destroy you.’ 
* Never mind, ’ says our traveller, * pull away and leave the rest 
* tome.’ And accordingly he places himself upon the shore, 
with the mast of the canoe in his hand, ready to force it down 
the throat of the crocodile as soon as he makes his appearance. 

* By the time the Cayman was within two yards of me, I saw he 
was in a state of fear and perturbation; I instantly dropped the 
mast, sprung up, and jumped on his back, turning half round as I 
vaulted, so that I gained my seat with my face in a right position. 
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I immediately seized his fore legs, and, by main force, twisted them 
on his back ; thus they served me for a bridle. 

* He now seemed to have recovered from his surprise, and probably 
fancying himself in hostile company, he began to plunge furiously, 
and lashed the sand with his long and powerful tail. I was out of 
reach of the strokes of it, by being near his head. He continued 
to plunge and strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It must 
have been a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator. 

* The people roared out in triumph and were so vociferous, that it 
was some time before they heard me tell them to pull me and my 
beast of burden farther in land. I was apprehensive the rope might 
break, and then there would have been every change of going down 
to the regions under water with the Cayman. That would have 
been more perilous than Arion’s marine morning ride :-— 

** Delphini insidens, vada cerula sulcat Arion.’’ 

‘ The people now dragged us above forty yards on the sand; it 
was the first and last time I was ever on a Cayman’s back. Should 
it be asked, how [ managed to krep my seat, I would answer,— 
I hunted some years with Lord Darlington’s fox hounds.’—pp. 231, 
232. 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous for their 
equestrian skill; but Mr Waterton is the first among them of 
whom it could be said, that he has a fine hand upon a croco- 
dile. This accursed animal so ridden by Mr Waterton, is the 
scourge and terror of all the large rivers in South America near 
the line. Their boldness is such, that a cayman has sometimes 
come out of the Oroonoque at Angustura near the public walks 
where the people were assembled, seized a full grown man, as big 
as Sir William Curtis after dinner, and hurried him into the 
bed of the river for his food. ‘The governor of Angustura wit- 
nessed this circumstance himself. 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been nearly eleven months 
in the desert, and not in vain. Shall we express our doubts, or 
shall we confidently state at once the immense wealth he had 
acquired ?—a prodigious variety of insects, two hundred. and 
thirty birds, ten land-tortoises, five armadilla’s, two large ser- 
pents, a sloth, an ant-bear, and acayman. At Liverpool, the 
customhouse officers, men ignorant of Linnzeus, got hold of his 
collection, detained it six weeks,-and, in spite of remonstrances 
to the Treasury, he was forced to pay very high duties. This is 
really perfectly absurd; that a man of science cannot bring a 
pickled armadilla, for a collection of natural history, without 
paying a tax for it. This surely must have happened in the 
dark days of Nicolas. We cannot doubt but that such paltry 
exactions have been swept away by the manly and liberal policy 
of Robinson and Huskisson. That a great people should e com- 
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pel an individual to make them a payment before he can be per- 
mitted to land a stuffed snake upon their shores, is, of all the 
paltry customhouse robberies we ever heard of, the most mean 
and contemptible—but Major rerum ordo nascitur. 

The fourth Journey of Mr Waterton is to the United States. 

It is pleasantly written; but our author does not appear as much 
at home among men as among beasts. Shooting, stuffing, and 
pursuing, are his occupations. He is lost in places where there 
are no bushes, snakes, nor Indians—But he is full of good and 
amiable feeling wherever he goes. We cannot avoid introducing 
the following passage. 
_ © The steam-boat from Quebec to Montreal had above five hun- 
dred Irish emigrants on board. They were going, “‘ they hardly knew 
whither, ” far away from dear Ireland. It made one’s heart ache to 
see them all huddled together, without any expectation of ever. re- 
visiting their native soil. We feared that the sorrow of leaving home 
for ever, the miserable accommodations on board the ship which had 
brought them away, and the tossing of the angry ocean, in a long 
‘and dreary voyage, would have rendered them callous to good be- 
haviour. But it was quite otherwise. They conducted themselves 
with great propriety. Every American on board seemed to feel for 
them. And then “ they were so full of wretchedness. Need and 
oppression stared within their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend.” Poor dear Ireland, ex- 
claimed an aged female as I was talking to her, I shall never see it 
any more! ”’—pp. 259, 260. 

Aid thus it is in every region of the earth! There is no coun- 
try where an Englishman can set his foot, that he does not meet 
these miserable victims of English cruelty and oppression—ba- 
‘nished from their country by the stupidity, bigotry, and mean- 
ness of the English people, who trample on their liberty and 
conscience, because each man is afraid, in another reign, of be- 
ing out of favour, and losing his share in the spoil. ' 

We are always glad to see America praised, (slavery except- 
ed). And yet there is still, we fear, a party in this country, 
who are glad to pay their court to the timid and the feeble, by 
sneering at this great spectacle of human happiness. We never 
think’of it without considering it as a great lesson to the people 
of England, to look into theit own affairs, to watch and suspect 
their rulers, and not to be defrauded of happiness and money by 
po s names, and false pretences. 

* Our western brother is in possession of a country replete with 
every thing that can contribute to the happiness and comfort of 
snabtial. His code of laws, purified by experience and common 
sense, has fully answered the expectations of the public. By acting 
. up te tie true spirit of this code, he has reaped immense advantages 
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from it. “His advancement, as a nation, bas been rapid beyond all 
calculation ; and, young as he is, it may be remarked, without any 
impropriety, that he is now actually reading a salutary lesson to the 
rest of the civilized world. '—pp. 273. 

Now, what shall we say after all of Mr Waterton? That he 
has spent a great part of his life in wandering in the wild 
scenes he describes, and that he describes them with enter- 
taining zeal, and real feeling. His stories draw largely some- 
times on our faith ; but a man who lives in the woods of Cay- 
enne, must do many odd things, and see many odd things 
—things utterly unknown to the dwellers in Hackney and 
Highgate. We do not want to rein up Mr Waterton too tight- 
ly,—because we are convinced he goes best with his head free, 
But a little less of apostrophe, and some faint suspicion of his 
own powers of humour, would improve this gentleman’s style. 
As it is, he has a considerable talent at describing. He abounds 
with good feeling; and has written a very entertaining book, 
which hurries the reader out his European parlour, into the heart 
of tropical forests, and gives, over the rules and the cultivation 
of the civilized parts of the earth, a momentary superiority to 
the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties of Nature. We 
honestly recommend the book to our readers; it is well worth 
the perusal. 


Arr. III. Thoughts on the Advancement of Academical Educa- 
tion in England. 1826. 


I Ra things have ever appeared to us more inexplicable than 
the cry which it has pleased those who arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive praise of loyalty and orthodoxy, to raise a- 
gainst the projected University of Lisedaa: In most of those * 
publications which are distinguished by zeal for the Church 
and the Government, the scheme is never mentioned but with 
affected contempt, or unaffected fury. The Academic pulpi's 
have resounded with invectives against it; and many even of 
the most liberal and enlightened members of the old founda- 
tions seem to contemplate it with very uncomfortable feelings. 
We were startled at this. lor surely no undertaking of equal 
importance was ever commenced in a manner more pacific and 
conciliatory, If the management has fallen, in a great mea- 
sure, into the hands of persons whose political opinions are at 
variance with those of the dominant party, this was _not the 
cause, but the effect of the jealousy which that party thought 
fit to entertain. Oxford and Cambridge, to all appearance, 
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had nothing to dread. Hostilities were not declared. Even 
rivalry was disclaimed. ‘The new Institution did not aspire 
to participate in the privileges which had been so long mono- 
polized by those ancient corporations. It asked for no fran- 
chises, no lands, no advowsons. It did not interfere with that 
mysterious scale of degrees on which good churchmen look 
with as much veneration as the Patriarch on the ladder up 
which he saw angels ascending. It did not ask permission to 
search houses without warrants, or to take books from pub- 
lishers without paying for them. ‘There was to be no melo- 
dramatic pageantty, no ancient ceremonial, no silver mace, no 
gowns either black or red, no hoods either of fur or of satin, 
no public orator to make speeches which nobody hears, no 
oaths sworn only to be broken. Nobody thought of emulating 
the cloisters, the organs, the painted glass, the withered mum- 
mies, the busts of great men, and the pictures of naked wo- 
men, which attract visitors from every part of the Island to the 
banks of Isis and Cam. The persons whose advantage was 
chiefly in view belonged to a class of which very few ever find 
their way to the old colleges. The name of University was 
indeed assumed ; and it has been said that this gave offence. 
But we are confident that so ridiculous an objection can have 
been entertained by very few. It reminds us of the whimsical 
cruelty with which Mercury, in Plautus, knocks down poor So- 
sia being so impudent as to have the same name with him- 
self 

We know indeed that there are many to whom knowledge 
is hateful for its own sake,—owl-like beings, creatures of dark- 
ness, and rapine, and evil omen, who are sensible that their 
organs fit them only for the night,—and that, as soon as the 
day arises, they shall be pecked back to their nooks by those 
on whom they now prey with impunity. By the arts of those 
enemies of mankind, a large and influential party has been 
led to look with suspicion, if not with horror, on all schemes 
of education, and to doubt whether the ignorance of the peo- 
ple be not the best security for its virtue and repose. 

We will not at present attack the principles of these per- 
sons, because we drink that, even on those principles, they are 
bound to support the London University. If indeed it were 
possible to bring back, in all their ancient loveliness, the times 
of venerable absurdities and good old nuisances—if we could 
hope that gentlemen might again put their marks to deeds 
without blushing—that it might again be thought a miracle 
if any body in a parish could read, except the Vicar, or if the 
Vicar were to read any thing but the Service,—that all the li- 
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terature of the multitude might again be comprised in a ballad 
or a prayer,—that the Bishop of Norwich might be burned for 
a heretic, and Sir Humphry Davy hanged for a conjuror,— 
that the Chancellor of the Exehequer might negotiate loans 
with Mr Rothschild, by extracting one of his teeth daily till he 
brought him to terms,—then indeed the case would be different. 
But, alas! who can venture to anticipate such a millennium of 
stupidity? The zealots of ignorance will therefore do well to 
consider, whether, since the evils of knowledge cannot be alto- 
gether excluded, it may not be desirable to set them in array 
against each other. The best state of things, we will concede to 
them, would be that in which all men should be dunces toge- 
ther. That might be called the age of gold. The silver age would 
be that in which no man should be taught to spell, unless he 
could produce letters of ordination, or, like a candidate for a Ger- 
man order of knighthood, prove his sixty-four quarters, Next in 
the scale would stand a community in which the higher and mid- 


dling orders should be well educated, and the labouring people 
utterly uninformed. But the iron age would be that in which the 
lower classes should be rising in intelligence, while no corre- 
sponding improvement was taking place in the rank immediately 
above them. . 

England is in the last of these states. From one end of the 
country to the other the artisans, the draymen, the very plough- 


boys, are learning to read and write. Thousands of them attend 
lectures. Hundreds of thousands read newspapers. Whether 
this be a blessing or a curse, we are not now inquiring. But 
such is the fact. Education is spreading amongst the working 
people, and cannot be prevented from spreading amongst them. 

he change which has taken place in this respect within twenty 
years is prodigious. No person surely, will venture to say that 
information has increased in the same degree amongst those 
who constitute what may be called the lower part of the mid- 
dling class,—farmers for instance, shoopkeepers, or clerks in 
commercial houses, 

If there be any truth in the principles held by the enemies of 
education, this is the most dangerous state in which a country 
can be placed. They maintain that knowledge renders the poor 
arrogant and discontented. It will hardly be disputed, we pre- 
sume, that arrogance is the result, not of the absolute situation 
in which a man may be placed, but of the relation in which he 
stands to others. Where a whole society is equably rising in 
intelligence; where the distance between its different orders re- 
mains the same, though every order advances, that feeling is not 
likely to be excited. An individual is no more vain of his 
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knowledge, because he participates in the universal improve- 
ment, than he is vain of his speed, because he is flying along with 
the earth and every thing upon it, at the rate of seventy thousand 
miles an hour. But if he feels that he is going forward, while 
those before him are standing still, the case is altered. If ever 
the diffusion of knowledge can be attended with the danger of 
which we hear so much, it is in England at the present moment. 
And this danger can be obviated in two ways only. Unteach the 
poor,—or teach those who may, by comparison, be called the rich. 
The former it is plainly impossible to do: And therefore, if 
those whom we are addressing be consistent, they will exert them- 
selves to do the latter; and, by increasing the knowledge, increase 
also the power of an extensive and important class,—a class which 
is as deeply interested as the peerage or the hierarchy in the 
prosperity and tranquillity of the country; a class which, 
while it is too numerous to be corrupted by government, is too 
intelligent to be duped by demagogues, and which, though na- 
turally hostile to oppression and profusion, is not likely to carry 
its zeal for reform to lengths inconsistent with the security of 
property and the maintenance of social order. 

* But an University without religion |’ softly expostulates the 
Quarterly Review.—‘ An University without religion !’ roars 
John Bull, wedging in his pious horror between a Gesider and a 
double-entendre. And from pulpits and visitation-dinners and 
combination-rooms innumerabile;. the cry is echoed and re- 
echoed, ‘ An University without religion !’ 

This objection has reall} imposed on many excellent people, 
who have not adverted to the immense difference which exists 
between the new Institution and those foundations ‘of which the 
members form a sort of family, living under the same roof, govern- 
ed by the same regulations, compelled to eat at the same table, 
and to return to their apartments at the same hours. Have none 
of those who censure the London University on this account, 
daughters who are educated at home, and who are attended by 
different teachers? (The music-master, a good Protestant, 
comes at twelve; the dancing-master, a French philosopher, at 
two; the Italian master, a believer in the blood of Saint Janu- 
arius, at three. The parents take upon themselves the office 
of instructing their child in religion. She hears the preachers 
whom they prefer, and reads the theological works which they 
put into her hands, Who can deny that this is the case in in- 
numerable families? Who can point out any material differ- 
ence between the situation in which this girl is placed, and that 
of a pupil at the new University? Why then is so crying an 
abuse suffered to exist without reprebension? Is there no 
Sacheverell to raise the old cry,—the Church is in danger,— 
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that cry which was never uttered by any voice however feeble, 
or for any end however base, without being instantly caught up 
and repeated through all the dark and loathsome nooks where 
bigotry nestles with corruption? Where is the charge of the 
Bishop and the sermon of the Chaplain, the tear of the Chan- 
cellor and the oath of the Heir-apparent, the speech of Mr 
William Bankes and the pamphlet of Sir Harcourt Lees? 
What means the silence of those filthy and malignant baboons, 
whose favourite diversion is to grin and sputter at innocence 
and beauty through the grates of their spunging-houses ? Why 
not attempt to blast the reputation of the poor ladies who are 
so irreligiously brought 2 Why not search into all the se- 
crets of their families ? hy not enliven the Sunday break- 
fast-tables of priests and placemen with the elopements of their 
great-aunts and the bankruptcies of their second cousins ? 

Or, to make the parallel still clearer, take the case of a young 
man, a student, we will suppose, of surgery, resident in Lon- 
don. He wishes to become master of his ae without 
neglecting other useful branches of knowledge. In the morn- 
ing he attends Mr M‘Culloch’s lecture on Political Economy. 
He then repairs to the Hospital, and hears Sir Astley Cooper 
explain the mode of reducing fractures. In the afternoon he 
joins one of the classes which Mr Hamilton instructs in French 
or German. With regard to religious observances, he acts as 
he himself, or those under whose care he is, may think most 
advisable. Is there any thing objectionable in this? Is it not 
the most common case in the world? And in what does it dif- 
fer from that of a young man at the London University? Our 
surgeon, it is true, will have to run over half London in search 
of his instructors; and the other will find all the lecture-rooms 
which he attends standing conveniently together, at the end of 
Gower Street. Is it in the local situation that the mischief lies ? 
We have observed that, since Mr Croker, in the last session of 
Parliament, declared himself ignorantof the siteof Russell Square, 
the plan of forming an University in so inelegant a neighbour- 
hood has excited much contempt amongst those estimable per- 
sons who think that the whole dignity of man consists in living 
within certain districts, wearing coats made by certain tailors, 
and eschewing certain meats and drinks. We should be sorry to 
think that the reports which any lying Mandeville from Bond 
Street may have circulated respecting that Terra Incognita, 
could seriously prejudice the new College. The Secretary of 
the Admiralty, however, has the remedy in his own hands. 
When Captain Franklin returns, as we trust he soon will, from 
his American expedition, he will, we hope, be sent to explore 
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that other North-West passage which connects the city with 
the Regent’s Park. It would then be found, that, though the 
natives generally belong to the same race with those Oriental 
barbarians whose irruptions have long been the terror of Ha- 
milton Place and Grosvenor Square, they are, upon the whole, 
quiet and inoffensive; that, though they possess no architectu- 
ral monument which can be compared to the Pavilion at 
Brighton, their habitations are neat and commodious; and that 
their language has many roots in common with that which is 
spoken in St James’s Street. One thing more we must men- 
tion, which will astonish some of our readers, as much as the 
discovery of the Syrian Christians of St Thomas on the coast 
of Malabar. Our religion has been introduced by some Xa- 
vier or Augustin of former times into these tracts. Churches, 
with all their appurtenances of hassocks and organs, are to be 
found there; and even the tithe, that great articulum stantis 
aut labantis ecclesia, is by no means unknown. 

The writer of the article on this subject in the last Number of 
the Quarterly Review, severely censures the omission of religi- 
ous instruction, in a place styling itself an University,—never 
pesrons that, with the inconsistency which belongs to error, 

e has already answered the objection. * A place of education,’ 
says he, ‘ is the least of all proper to be made the arena of 
¢* disputable and untried doctrine.’ He severely censures those 
academies in which ‘ a perpetual vacillation of doctrine is ob- 
* servable, whether in morals, metaphysics, or religion, accord- 
ing to the frequency of change in the professional chair.’ Now, 
we venture to say, that these considerations, if they are worth 
anything at all, are decisive against any scheme of religious in- 
struction in the London University. That University was in- 
tended to admit not only Christians of all persuasions, but even 
Jews. But suppose that it were to narrow its limits, to adopt 
the formularies of the Church of England, to require subscrip- 
tion, or the sacramental test, from every professor and from 
every pupil; still, we say, there would be more field for contro- 
versy, more danger of that vacillation of doctrine which seems 
to the Reviewer to be so great an evil, on subjects of theology, 
than on all other subjects together. ‘Take a science which is 
still young, a science of considerable intricacy, a science, we may 
add, which the passions and interests of men have rendered more 
intricate than it is in its own nature, the science of Political Eco- 
nomy. Who will deny, that, for one schism which is to be 
found among those who are engaged in that study, there are 
twenty on points of divinity, within the Church of England? 

Is it not notorious that Arminians, who stand on the very 
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frontier of Pelagianism, and Calvinists, whom a line scarcely 
discernible separates from Antinomianism, are to be found 
among those who eat the bread of the Establishment? Is it not 
notorious that predestination, final perseverance, the operation 
of grace, the efficacy of the sacraments, and a hundred other 
subjects which we could name, have been themes of violent dis~ 
putes between eminent churchmen? The ethics of Christianity, 
as well as its theory, have been the theme of dispute. One 
party calls the other latitudinarian and worldly. The other re~ 
torts accusations of fanaticism and asceticism. The curate has 
been set against the rector, the dean against the bishop. There 
is scarcely a parish in England, into which the controversy has 
not found its way. There is scarcely an action of human life so 
trivial and familiar as not to be in some way or other affected 
by it. Whether it is proper to take in a Sunday newspaper, 
to shoot a partridge, to course a hare, to subscribe to a Bible 
Society, to dance, to play at whist, to read Tom Jones, to see 
Othello,—all these are questions on which the strongest differ+ 
ence of opinion exists between persons of high eminence in the 
hierarchy. ‘The Quarterly Reviewer thinks it a very bad thing, 
that ‘ the first object of a new professor should be to refute the 
‘ fundamental positions of his predecessors.” What would be 
the case if a High Churchman should succeed a Low Church- 
man, or a Low Churchman a High Churchman, in the chair 
of religion? And what possible security could the Lon- 
don University have against such an event? What security 
have Oxford or Cambridge now? In fact, all that we know of 
the state of religious parties at those places, fully bears out our. 
statement. One of the most famous divines of our time, Dr 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, Margaret Professor of Theo- 
logy at Cambridge, and author of eighty-seven of the most unan- 
swerable questions that ever man propounded to his fellow men, 
published a very singular hypothesis respecting the origin of the 
Gospels. With the truth or falsehood of the hypothesis we have 
nothing to do, We have, however, heard another eminent Pro- 
fessor of the same University, high in the Church, condemn the 
theory as utterly unfounded, and of most dangerous consequence 
to the orthodox faith. Nay, the very pulpit of Saint Mary’s 
has been ‘ the arena of disputable and untried doctrine,’ as 
much as ever was the chair of any Scotch or German professor, 
—a fact, of which any person may easily satisfy himself, who will 
take the trouble to rescue from the hands of trunk-makers and 
pastry-cooks, a few of the sermons which have been preached 
there, and subsequently published. And if, in the course of his 
researches, he should happen to light on that which was preached 
by a yery eminent scholar on a very remarkable occasion, the 
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installation of the Duke Gloucester, will see, that not only dis- 
pute, but something very like abuse, may take place between 
those whose office it is to instruct our young collegians in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. , 

* But,’ it is said, ‘ would it not be shocking to expose the 
morals of young men to the contaminating influence of a great 
city, to all the fascinations of the Fives’ Court and the gaming 
table, the tavern and the saloon?’ Shocking, indeed, we grant, 
if it were possible to send them all to Oxford and Cambridge, 
those blessed spots where, to use the imagery of their own 
prize-poems, the Saturnian age still lingers, and where white- 
robed Innocence has left the print of her departing footsteps. 
There, we know, all the men are philosophers, and all the 
women vestals. There, simple and bloodless repasts support 
the body without distressing the mind. There, while the slug- 

ish world is still sleeping, the ingenuous youth hasten to pour 

orth their fervent orisons in the chapel; and in the evening, 
elsewhere the season of riot and license, indulge themselves 
with a solitary walk beneath the venerable avenues, musing on 
the vanity of sensual pursuits, and the eternity and sublimity 
of virtue. But, alas! these blissful abodes of the Seven Cardi- 
nal Virtues are neither large enough nor cheap enough for 
those who stand in need of instruction. Many thousands of 

oung men will live in London, whether an University be esta- 

lished there or not,—and that for this simple reason, that they 
cannot afford to live elsewhere. That they should be con- 
-demned to one misfortune because they labour under another, 
and debarred from knowledge because they are surrounded 
with temptations to vice, seems to be not a very rational or hu- 
mane mode of proceeding. 

To speak seriously, in comparing the dangers to which the 
morals of young men are exposed in London, with those which 
exist at the Universities, there is something to be said on both 
sides. ‘The temptations of London may be greater. But with 
the temptation there is a way to escape. If the student live 
with his family, he will be under the influence of restraints 
more powerful, and, we will add, infinitely more salutary and 
respectable, than those which the best disciplined colleges can 
im Even if he be left completely to his own devices, he 
will still have within his reach two inestimable advantages, from 
which the students of Oxford and Cambridge are almost wholly 
excluded, the society of men older than himself, and of modest 
women. 

There are no intimacies more valuable than those which a 
young man forms with one who is his senior by ten or twelve 
years. Those years do not destroy the sympathy and the 
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sense of equality without which no cordiality can exist. Yet 
they strengthen the principles, and form the judgment. . ‘They 
er one of the parties a sensible adviser, and the other a 
docile listener. Such friendships it is almost impossible to 
form at College. Between the man of twenty and the man of 
thirty there is a great gulf, a distinction which cannot be mis- 
taken, which is marked by the dress and by the seat, at prayers 
and at table. Wedo not believe that, of the young students at 
our ancient seats of learning, one in ten lives in confidence and 
familiarity with any member of the University who is a Master 
of Arts. When the members of the University are deducted, 
the society of Oxford and Cambridge is no more than that of 
an ordinary county town. 

This state of things, it is clear, does more harm than all the 
exertions of Proctors and Proproctors can do good, The er- 
rors of young men are of a nature with which it is very diffi- 
cult to deal. Slight punishments are inefficient; severe punish- 
ments generally and justly odious. ‘The best course is to give 
them over to the arm of public opinion, To restrain them, it 
is necessary to make them discreditable. But how can they be 
made discreditable while the offenders associate only with those 
who are of the same age, who are exposed to the same tempta- 
tions, and who are willing to grant the indulgence which they 
themselves may need? It is utterly impossible that a code of mo- 
rality and honour, enacted by the young only, can be so severe 
against juvenile are as that which is in force in general 
society, where manhood and age have the deciding voice, and 
where the partial inclinations of those whose passions are strong, 
and whose reason is weak, are withstood by those whom time 
and domestic life have sobered. The difference resembles that 
which would be found between laws passed by an assembly 
consisting solely of farmers, or solely of weavers, and those of 
a senate fairly representing every interest of the community. 

A student in London, even though he may not live with his 
own relatives, will generally have it in his power to mix with re- 
spectable female society. This is not only a very pleasant 
thing, but it is one which, though it may not make him moral, 
is likely to make him decorous, and to preserve him from that 
brainless and heartless Yahooism, that disdain of the character 
of women, and that brutal indifference to their misery, which 
is the worst offence, and the severest punishment of the finished 
libertine. Many of the pupils will, in all probability, continue 
to reside with their parents or friends. e own that we can 
conceive no situation more agreeable or more salutary. One 
of the worst effects of College habits is that distaste for domestic 
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life which they almost inevitably generate. ‘The system is mo- 
nastic; and it tends to produce the monastic selfishness, inat- 
tention to the convenience of others, and impatience of petty 
privations. We mean no reproach. It is utterly impossible 
that the most amiable man in the world can be accustomed to 
live for years independent of his neighbours, and to lay all his 
plans with a view only to himself, without becoming, in some 
degree, unfitted for a family. A course of education which 
should combine the enjoyments of a home with the excitements 
of a University, would be more likely than any other to form 
characters at once affectionate and manly. Home-bred boys, 
it is often said, are idle. The cause, we suspect, is the want of 
competitors. We no more believe that a young man at the 
London University would be made idle by the society of his 
mothers and sisters, than that the old German warriors, or the 
combatants in the tournaments of the middle ages, were made 
cowards by the presence of female spectators. On the con- 
trary, we are convinced that his ambition would be at once ani- 
mated and consecrated by daily intercourse with those who 
would be dearest to him, and most inclined to rejoice in his 
success. 

The eulogists of the old Universities are fond of dwelling on 
the glorious associations connected with them. It has often 
been said that the young scholar is likely to catch a generous 
enthusiasm from looking upon spots ennobled by so many great 
names—that he can scarcely see the chair in which Bentley sat, 
the tree which Milton planted, the walls within which Wickliffe 
presided, the books illustrated by the autographs of famous men, 
the halls hung with their pictures, the chapels hallowed by their 
tombs, without aspiring to imitate those whom he admires. Far 
be it from us to speak with disrespect of such feelings. It is 
possible that the memorials of those who have asserted the free- 
dom, and extended the empire of the mind, may produce a 
strong impression on a sensitive and ardent disposition. But 
these instances are rare. ‘ Coram Lepidis male vivitur.’ 
Young academicians venture to get drunk within a few yards 
of the grave of Newton, and to commit solecisms, though the 
awful eye of Erasmus frowns upon them from the canvas, 
Some more homely sentiment, some more obvious associa- 
tion is necessary. For our part, when a young man is to be 
urged to persevering industry, and fortified against the 
seductions of pleasure, we would rather send him to the 
fireside of his own family, than to the abodes of philosophers 
who died centuries ago,—and to those kind familiar faces which 
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are always anxious in his anxiety, and joyful in his success, than 
to the portrait of any writer that ever wore cap and gown. 

The cry against the London University has been swelled by 
the voices of many really conscientious persons. Many have 
joined in it from the mere wanton love of mischief. But we 
believe that it has principally originated in the jealousy of those 
who are attached to Cambridge and Oxford, either by their 
interests, or by those feelings which men naturally entertain 
towards the place of their education, and which, when they do 
not interfere with schemes of public advantage, are entitled to 
respect. Many of these persons, we suspect, entertain a vague 
apprehension, scarcely avowed even to themselves, that some 
defects in the constitution of their favourite Academies will be 
rendered more glaring by the contrast which the system of this 
new College will exhibit. 

That there are such defects, great and radical defects in the 
structure of the two Universities, we are strongly inclined to 
believe: and the jealousy which many of their members have ex- 
pressed of the new Institution greatly strengthens our opinion. 
What those defects appear to us to be, we shall attempt to state 
with frankness, but, at the same time, we trust, with candour. 

We are sensible that we have undertaken a dangerous task. 
There is perhaps no subject on which more people have made 
up their minds without knowing why. Whenever this is the 
case, discussion ends in scurrility, the last resource of the disput- 
ant who cannot answer, and who will not submit. The scurri- 
lity of those who are scurrilous on all occasions, and against all 
opponents, by nature and by habit, by taste and by trade, can 
excite only the mirth or the pity of a well regulated mind. But 
we neither possess, nor affect to possess, that degree of philoso- 
phy, which would render us indifferent to the pain and resent- 
ment of sincere and respectable persons, whose prejudices we 
are compelled to assail. It is not in the bitterness of party 
spirit, it is not in the wantonness of paradox and declamation, 
that we would put to hazard the good will of learned and esti- 
mable men. Such a sacrifice must be powerful, and nothin 
but a sense of public duty would lead us to make it. We could 
earnestly entreat the admirers of the two Universities to reflect 
on the importance of this subject, the advantages of calm in- 
vestigation, and the folly of trusting, in an age like the pre- 
sent, to mere dogmatism and invective. If the system which 
they love and venerate rest upon just principles, the examina- 
tion which we propose to institute, into the state of its founda- 
tions, can only serve to prove their solidity. If they be unsound, 
we will not permit ourselves to think, that intelligent and ho- 
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nourable men can wish to disguise a fact which, for the sake of 
this country, and of the whole human race, ought to be widely 
known. Let them, instead of reiterating assertions which leave 
the question exactly where they found it; instead of turnin 
away from all argument, as if the subject were one on whic 
doubt partook of the nature of sin; instead of attributing to 
selfishness or malevolence, that which may at worst be harm- 
less error, join us in coolly studying so interesting and momentous 
a point.—As to this, however, they will please themselves. We 
speak to the English people. The public mind, if we are not 

eceived, is approaching to manhood. It has outgrown its 
swaddling bands, and thrown away its play-things. It can no 
longer be amused by a rattle, or laid asleep by a song, or awed 
by a fairy tale. At such a time, we cannot doubt that we shall 
obtain an impartial hearing. 

Our objections to Oxford and Cambridge may be summed 
up in two words, their Wealth and their Privileges. Their pros- 
perity does not depend on the public approbation. It would 
therefore be strange if they deserved the public approbation. 
‘Their revenues are immense. Their degrees are, in some pro- 
fessions, indispensable. Like manufacturers who enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, they work at such an advantage, that they can venture 
‘to work ill. 

Every person, we presume, will acknowledge that, to esta- 
blish an academic system on immutable principles, would be the 
height of absurdity. Every year sees the empire of science en- 
larged by the acquisition of some new province, or improved 
by the construction of some easier road. Surely the change 
which daily takes place in the state of knowledge, ought to be ac- 
companied by a corresponding change in the method of instruc- 
tion. In many cases the rude and imperfect works of early 
‘speculators ought to give place to the more complete and 
luminous performances of those who succeed them. Even 
the comparative value of languages is subject to great fluctua- 
tions. The same tongue which at one period may be richer 
than any other in valuable works, may, some centuries after, be 
poorer than any. That, while such revolutions takes place, 
education ought to remain unchanged, is a proposition too ab- 
surd to be maintained for a moment. 

If it be desirable that education should, by a gradual and 
constant change, adopt itself to the circumstances of every ge- 
neration, how is this object to be secured? We answer—only 
by perfect freedom of competition. Under such a system, every 
possible exigence would be met. Whatever language, what- 
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ever art, whatever science, it might at any time be useful to 
know, that men would surely learn, and would as surely find in- 
structors to teach. The professor who should persist in devoti 
his attention to branches of knowledge which had become 
useless, would soon be deserted by his pupils. There would be as 
much of every sort of information as would afford profit and 
pleasure to the possessor—and no more. 

But the riches and the franchises of our Universities prevent 
this salutary rivalry from taking place, In its stead is intro- 
duced an unnatural system of premiums, prohibitions, and ap-~ 
prenticeships. Enormous bounties are lavished on particular 
acquirements ; and, in consequence, there is among our youth 
a glut of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and a lamentable 
scarcity of every thing else. 

We are by no means inclined to depreciate the studies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge. We should repro- 
bate vith the same severity a system under which a like exclusive 
protection should be extended to French or Spanish, Chemistry 
or Mineralogy, Metaphysics or Political Economy. Some of 
these branches of knowledge are very important. But they may 
not always be equally important. Five hundred years hence, the 
Burmese language may contain the mosf valuable books in the 
world. Sciences, for which there is now no name, and of which 
the first rudiments are still undiscovered, may then be in the 
greatest demand. Our objection is to the principle. We abhor 
intellectual perpetuities. A chartered and endowed College, 
strong in its wealth and in its degrees, does not find it necessary, 
to teach what is useful, because it can pay men to learn what is 
useless. Every fashion which was in vogue at the time of its 
foundation, enters into its constitution and partakes of its im- 
mortality. Its abuses savour of the realty, and its prejudices 
vest in mortmain, with its lands. In the present instance, the 
consequences are notorious. We every day see clever men of 
four and five-and-twenty, loaded with academical honours and 
rewards,—scholarships, fellowships, whole cabinets of medals, 
whole shelves of prize books,—enter into life with their educa- 
tion still to begin, unacquainted with the history, the literature, 
we might almost say, the language of their country, unacquaint- 
ed with the first principles of the laws under which they live, un- 
acquainted with the very rudiments of moral and _ political 
science! Who will deny that this is the state of things? Or who 
will venture to defend it ? 

This is no new complaint. Long before society had so far out- 
stripped the Colleges in the career of improvement as it has since 
done, the evil was noticed and traced to its true cause, by that 
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great philosopher who most accurately mapped all the regions 
of science, and furnished the human intellect with its most com- 
plete Itinerary. ‘ It is not to be forgotten,’ says Lord Bacon, 
* that the dedicating of foundations and donations to professory 
* learning, hath not only had a malign influence upon the growth 
* of sciences, but hath also been prejudicial to states and govern- 
‘ments: For hence it proceedeth, that princes find a solitude in 
* respect of able men to serve them in causes of state, because there 
* is no education collegiate which is FREE, where such as were so 
4 disposed might give themselves to histories, modern languages, 
* books of policy and civil discourse, and other like enable- 
“ments unto causes of state.’ * The warmest admirers of the 
present system will-hardly deny, that, if this was an evil in the 
sixteenth century, it must be a much greater evil in the nine- 
teenth. The literature of Greece and Rome is now what it was 
then. That of every modern language has received consider- 
‘able accessions. And sutely, ‘ books of policy and civil dis- 
‘course’ are as important to an English gentleman of the pre- 
“sent day, as they could be to a subject of James the First. 

We repeat, that we are’not disparaging either the dead lan- 
‘guages or the exact sciences. - We only say,’ that if they are 
‘useful they will not need peculiar encouragement, and that, if 
‘they ate useless, they ought not to receive it. ‘Those who 
‘maintain that’ the present system is necessary to promote the 
‘study of classical and mathematical knowledge, are the persons 
‘who really depreciate those pursuits. They do in fact declare, 
by implication, that neither amusement nor profit is to be deriv- 
ed from them, and that no man has any motive to employ 
‘his time upon them, unless he expects that they may help him 
-to a fellowship. 

The utility of mathematical knowledge is felt in every part 
«of the system of life, and acknowledged by every rational man. 
Bat does it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid to 
acquire it. A scarcity of persons capable of making almanacks 
-and measuring land, is as little to be apprehended as a scarcity 
of blacksmiths. In fact, very few of our academical mathema- 
‘ticians turn their knowledge to such practical purposes. There 
are many wranglers who have never touched a quadrant. 
-What peculiar title then has the mere speculative knowledge 
of mathematical truth to such costly remuneration? ‘The an- 
‘swer.is well known. It makes men good reasoners: it habi- 
tuates them to strict accuracy in drawing inferences. In this 
‘statement there is unquestionably: some truth. A man who 
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understands the nature of mathematical reasoning, the closest 
of all kinds of reasoning, is likely to reason better than another 
on points not mathematical, as a man who can dance generally 
walks better than a man who cannot. But no people walk so 
ill as dancing-masters; and no people reason so ill as mere 
mathematicians. They are accustomed to look only for one 
species of evidence; a species of evidence of which the transac- 
tions of life do not admit. When they come from certainties 
to probabilities, from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority 
is atanend. ‘They resemble a man who, never having seen 
any object which was not either black or white, should be re- 
quired to discriminate between two near shades of grey. Hence, 
on questions of religion, policy, or common life, we perpetually 
see these boasted demonstrators either extravagantly credulous, 
or extravagantly sceptical. ‘That the science is a necessary in- 
gredient in.a liberal education, we admit. | But it is only an in- 
gredient, and an ingredient which is peculiarly dangerous,, un- 
less diluted by a large admixture of others. To encourage it 
by such rewards as are bestowed at Cambridge, is to make the 
occasional tonic of the mind its morning:and evening nutriment, 

The partisans of classical literature are both more numerous 
and more enthusiastic than the mathematicians; and the igto- 
rant violence with which their cause has sometimes been as- 
sailed, has added to its popularity. On this subject we are 
sure that we are at least impartial judges. We feel the warmest 
admiration for the great remains of antiquity. We gratefully 
acknowledge the benefits which mankind has owed to them. 
But we would no more suffer a pernicious system to be: pro- 
tected by the reverence which is due to them, than we’ would 
show our reverence for a saint by erecting his shrine into’a 
sanctuary for criminals. : bet 

An eloquent scholar has said, that ancient literature was the 
ark in which all the civilization of-the world was preserved ditr- 
ing the deluge of barbarism. We confess it. But we do not 
read that Noah thought himself bound to live inthe ark after 
the deluge had subsided. When our ancestors first began to 
consider the study of the classics. as the principalpart of edu- 
cation, little or nothing worth reading was to be found in any 
modern language. Circumstances have confessedly changed. 
Is it not possible that a change of system may be desirable? 

Our opinion of the Latin tongue will, we fear, be considered 
heretical. We cannot but think that its vocabulary is misera- 
bly poor, and its mechanism deficient both in power and pre- 
cision. The want of a definite article, and of a distinction be- 
tween the preterite and the — tenses, are two defects which 
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are alone eufficient to place it below any other language with 
which we are acquainted. In its most flourishing era it was 
reproached with poverty of expression. Cicero, indeed, was 
induced, by his patriotic feelings, to deny the charge. But the 
perpetual recurrence of Greek words in his most hurried and 
familiar letters, and the frequent use which he is compelled to 
make of them, in spite of all his exertions to avoid them, in his 
philosophical works, fully prove that even this great master of 
“ Latin tongue felt the evil which he laboured to conceal from 
others. 

We do not think much better of the writers, as a body, than 
of the language. ‘The literature of Rome was born old. All 
the signs of decrepitude were on it in the cradle. We look in 
vain for the sweet lisp and the graceful wildness of an infant 
dialect. We look in vain for a single great creative mind,—for 
a Homer or a Dante, a Shakespeare or a Cervantes. In their 
place we have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, 
translators, and imitators without end. The rich heritage of 
Grecian philosophy and poetry was fatal to the Romans. They 
would have acquired more wealth, if they had succeeded to 
less. Instead of accumulating fresh intellectual treasures, they 
contented themselves with enjoying, disposing in new forms, or 
impairing by an injudicious management, those which they took 
by descent. Hence, in most of their works, there is scarcely any 
thing spontaneous and racy, scarcely any originality in the 
thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the style. Their poetry tastes 
of the hot-house. It is transplanted from Greece, with the earth 
of Pindus clinging round its roots. It is nursed in careful se- 
clusion from the Italian air. The gardeners are often skilful ; 
but the fruit is almost always sickly. One hardy and prickly 
shrub, of genuine Latin growth, must indeed be excepted. Sa- 
tire was the only indigenous produce of Roman talent; and, in 
our judgment, by far the best. 

We are often told the Latin language is more strictly gram~- 
matical than the English ; and that it is, therefore, necessary to 
study it, in order to speak English with elegance and accuracy. 
This is one of those remarks, which are repeated till they pass 
into axioms, only because they have so little meaning, that no 
body, thinks it worth while to refute them at their first appear- 
ance. If those who say that the Latin language is more strict- 
ty grammatical than the English, mean only that it is more re- 
gular, that there are fewer exceptions to its general laws of de- 
rivation, inflection, and construction, we grant it. This is, at 
jeast for the purposes of the orator and the poet, rather.a de- 
fect than a merit; but be it merit or defect, it can in no possible 
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way facilitate the acquisition of any other language. It would 
be about as reasonable to say, that the simplicity of the Code 
Napoleon renders the study of the laws of England easier than 
formerly. If it be meant, that the Latin language is formed in 
more strict accordance with the general principles of grammar 
thaw the English, that is to say, that the relations which words 
beaFto each other are more strictly analogous to the relations 
between the ideas which they represent in Latin than in Eng- 
lish, we venture to doubt the fact. We are quite sure, that not 
one in ten thousand of those who repeat the hackneyed remark 
on which we are commenting, have ever considered whether 
there be any principles of grammar whatever, anterior to posi« 
tive enactment,—any solecism which is a malum in se, as dis< 
tinct from a malum prohibitum. Or, if we suppose that there 
exist such principles, is not the circumstance, that a particular 
rule is found in one language and not in agother, a sufficient 
pot that it is not one of those principles? ~ That a man whe 

nows Latin is likely to know English better than one who does 
not, we do not dispute. But this advantage is not peculiar to 
the study of Latin. Every language throws light on every 
other, There is not a single foreign tongue which will not sug- 
gest to a man of sense some. new considerations respecting his 
own. We acknowledge, too, that the great body of our edu-« 
cated countrymen learn to grammaticise their English by means 
of their Latin. ‘This however, proves, not the usefulness of their 
Latin, but the folly of their other instructors. Instead of being 
a vindication of the present system of education, it is a high 
charge against it. A man who thinks the knowledge of Latim 
essential to the purity of English diction, either has never con- 
versed with an accomplished woman, or does not deserve to 
have conversed with her. We are sure, that all persons who 
are in the habit of hearing public speaking must bave observed, 
that the orators who are fondest of quoting Latin, are by no 
means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. 
We could mention several Members of Parliament, who never 
fail to usher in their scraps of Horace and Juvenal with half a 
dozen false concords. 

The Latin language is principally valuable as an introduction 
to the Greek, the insignificant portico of a most chaste and ma~ 
jestic fabric. On’ this subject, our Confession of Faith will, we 
trust, be approved by the most orthodox scholar. We cannot 
refuse our admiration to that most wonderful and perfect ma- 
chine of human thought, to the flexibility, the harmony, the gi- 
gantic power, the exquisite delicacy, the infinite wealth of words, 
the incomparable felicity of expression, in which are united the 
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energy of the English, the neatness of the French, the sweet 
and infantine simplicity of the Tuscan. Of all dialects, it is the 
best fitted for the purposes both of science and of elegant lite- 
rature. The philosophical vocabularies of ancient Rame, and 
of modern Europe, have been devived from that of Athens. 
Yet none of the imitations has ever approached the richness and 
precision of the original. It traces with ease distinctions so 
subtle, as to be lost in every other language. It draws lines 
where all the other instruments of the reason only make blots. 
Nor is it less distinguished by the facilities which it affords to 
the poet. There are pages even in the Greek Dictionaries over 
which it is impossible to glance without delight. Every word 
suggests some pleasant or striking image, which, wholly uncon- 
nected as it is with that which precedes or that which follows, 
gives the same sort of pleasure with that which we derive from 
reading the Adonais of poor Shelley, or from looking at those 
elegant, though unmeaning friezes, in which the eye wanders 
along a line of beautiful faces, graceful draperies, stags, chari- 
ots, altars, and garlands. The Ehecatire is not unworthy of the 
language. It may boast of four poets of ‘the very first order, 
Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes,—of Demos- 
thenes, the greatest of orators—of Aristotle, who is perhaps en- 
titled to the same rank among philosophers, and of Plato, who, 
if not the most satisfactory of philosophers, is at least the most 
fascinating. These are the great names of Greece; and to these 
is to be added a long list of ingenious moralists, wits, and rhe- 
toricians, of poets who, in the lower departments of their art, 
deserve the greatest praise, and of historians who, at least in 
the talent of narration, have never been equalled, 

It was justly:said by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that to 
learn a:new Janguage was to acquire a new soul. He who is 
acquainted only with the writers of his native tongue, is in per- 
petual danger of confounding what is accidental with what is 
essential, and of supposing that tastes and habits of thought, 
which belong only to his own age and country, are inseparable 
from the nature of man. Initiated into foreign literature, he 
finds that principles of politics and morals, directly contrary to 
those which he has hitherto supposed to be unquestionable, be- 
cause he never heard them questioned, have been held by large 
and enlightened communities; that feelings, which are so uni- 
versal among his contemporaries, that he had supposed them 
instinctive, have been unknown to whole generations; that 
images, which have never failed to excite the ridicule of those 
among whom he has lived, have been thought sublime by mil- 
lions. He thus loses that Chinese cast of mind, that stupid 
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contempt for every thing beyond the wall of his celestial em- 
pire, which was the effect of his former ignorance. New asso 
ciations take place among his ideas. He doubts where. he 
formerly dogmatised. He tolerates where he formerly. exe- 
crated. He ceases to confound that which is universal and, 
eternal in human passions and opinions with that which is local 
and temporary. ‘This is one of the most useful effects which 
results from studying the literature of other countries; and it 
is one which the remains of Greece, composed at a remote pe- 
riod, and in a state of society widely different from our own, 
are peculiarly calculated to produce, 

But though we are sensible that great advantages may be 
derived from the study of the Greek language, we think that 
they may be purchased at too — a price; And we think that 
seven or eight years of the life of a man who is to enter into.ac- 
tive life at two or three-and-twenty, is too high a price.. Those 
are bad economists who look only to the excellence of the ar- 
ticle for which they are bargaining, and never ask about the 
cost. The cost, in the present instance, is too often the whole 
of that invaluable portion of time during which a fund of in- 
tellectual pleasure is to be stared up, and the foundations of 
wisdom and usefulness laid. No person doubts that much know- 
ledge may be obtained from the Classics. It is equally certain 
that much gold may be found in Spain, But it by no means ne- 
cessarily follows, that it is wise to work the Spanish mines, or tq 
learn the ancient languages. Before the voyage of Columbus, 
Spain supplied all Europe with the precious metals. The dis- 
covery of America changed the state of things. New mines 
were found, from which gold could be procured in greater 
plenty, and with less labour. The old works were therefore 
abandoned—it being manifest those who persisted in lay- 
ing out capital on them would be undersold and ruined, 
A new world of literature and science has alsq been dis- 
covered. New veins of intellectual wealth haye .been laid 
open. But a monstrous system of bounties and prohibitions 
compels us still to go on delving for a few glittering grains in 
the dark and laborious shaft of antiquity, instead of penetrat, 
ing a district which would reward a less painful search with a 
more lucrative return. If, after the conquest of Peru, Spain 
had enacted that, in order to enable the old mines,to maintain 
a competition against the new, a hundred pistoles should be 
given to every person who should extract an ounce of gold 
from them, the parallel would be complete. ; 

We will admit that the Greck language is a more yaluable 
language than the French, the Italian, or the Spanish... Buy 
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whether it be more valuabie than all the three together, may 
be doubted; ‘and that all the three may be acquired in less 
than half the time in which it is possible to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Greek, admits of no doubt at all. Nor 
does the evil end here. Not only do the modern dialects of 
the Continent receive less attention than they deserve, but our 
own tongue, second to that of Greece alone in force and copi- 
ousness, our own literature, second to none that ever existed, 
so rich in poetry, in eloquence, in philosophy, is unpardonably 
meglected. All the nineteen plays of Euripides are digested, 
from the first bubbling froth of the Hecuba to the last vapid 
dregs of the Electra; while our own sweet Fletcher, the se- 
cond name of the modern drama, in spite of all the brilliancy 
of his wit, and all the luxury of his tenderness, is suffered to 
lie neglected. ‘The Essay on the Human Understanding is 
abandoned for the Theotetus and the Phadon. We have 
known the dates of all the petty skirmishes of the Peloponne- 
sian war carefully transcribed and committed to memory, by 2 
man who thought that Hyde and Clarendon were two different 
s ! That such a man has paid a dear price for his learn- 
ing, will be admitted. But, it may be said, he has at least 
something to show for it. Unhappily he has sacrificed, in order 
to acquire it, the very things without which it was impossible 
for him to use it: He has acted like a man living in a small 
lodging, who, instead of spending his money in enlarging his © 
apartments and fitting them up commodiously, should lay it all 
out’on furniture fit only for Chatsworth or Belvoir. His little 
rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stuffs and heaps of gilded 
ornaments, which have cost more than he can afford, yet which 
he has no opportunity and no room to display. Elegant and 
precious jn themselves, they are here utterly out of place; and 
their possessor finds that, at a ruinous expense, he has bought 
nothing but inconvenience and ridicule. Who has not seen 
men to whom ancient learning is an absolute curse, who have 
laboured only to accumulate what they cannot enjoy? They 
come forth into the world, expecting to find only a larger uni- 
versity. ‘They find that they are surrounded by people who 
have not the least respect for the skill with which they detect 


etymologies, and twist corrupt Epodes into something like 
meaning. Classical knowledge is indeed valued by all intelli- 

t men; but not such classical knowledge as theirs. To be 
prized by the public, it must be refined from its grosser par- 
ticles, burnished into splendour, formed into graceful orna- 
ments, or into current coin. Learning in the ore, learning 
with ‘all the dross around it, is nothing to the common specta- 
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tor. He prefers the cheapest tinsel; .and leaves the rare and 
valuable clod, to the few who have the skill to detect its quali- 
ties, and the curiosity to prize them. 

No man, we allow, can be said‘to have received a complete 
and liberal education, unless he have acquired a knowledge of 
the ancient languages. But not one gentleman in fifty can pos- 
sibly receive what we should call a complete and liberal edu- 
cation. That term includes not only the anciett languages, 
but those of France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. It includes 
mathematics, the experimental sciences, and moral philosophy. 
An intimate acquaintance both with the profound and _ polite 
parts of English literature is indispensable. Few of those who 
are intended for professional or commercial life can find time 
for all these studies. It necessarily follows, that some portion 
of them must be given up: And the question is, what por- 
tion? Wessay, provide for the mind as you provide for the 
body,—first necessaries,—then conveniencies,—lastly luxuries. 
Under which of those heads do the Greek and Latin languages 
come? Surely under the last. Of all the pursuits which we 
have mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of time. He 
who can afford time for them, and for the others also, is per- 
fectly right in acquiring them. He who cannot, will, if he is 
wise, be content to go without them. If a man is able to con- 
tinue his studies till his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all 
means let him learn Latin and Greek. If he must terminate 
them at one-and-twenty, we should in general advise him to be 
satisfied with the modern languages. If he is forced to enter 
into active life at fifteen or sixteen, we should think it best that 
he should confine himself almost entirely to his native tongue, 
and thoroughly imbue his mind with the spirit of its best writers. 
But no! ‘The artificial restraints and encouragements which 
our academic system hes introduced have altogether reversed 
this natural and salutary order of things. We deny ourselvey 
what is indispensable, that we may prfcure what is superfluous, 
We act like a day-labourer who should stint himself in bread, 
that he might now and then treat himself with a pottle of 
January strawberries. Cicero tells us, in the Offices, a whimsi- 
cal anecdote of Cato the Censor. Somebody asked him what 
was the best mode of employing capital. He said, To farm 
good pasture land.’ What the next? ‘To farm middling pas< 
ture land. What next? To farm bad pasture laud. Now 
the notions which prevail in England respecting classical learn= 
ing seem to us very much to resemble those which the old 
Roman entertained with regard to his favourite method of 
cultivation. Is a young man able to spare the time necese 
sary for passing through the University? Make him a goud 
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classical scholar! But a second, instead of residing at the 
University, must go into business when he leaves school. 
Make him then a tolerable classical scholar! A third has 
still Jess time for snatching up knowledge, and is destined 
for active employment while still a boy. Make him a bad 
classical scholar! If he does not become a Filaminius.or a 
Buchanan, he may learn to write nonsense verses. If he does 
not get on to Horace, he may read the first book of Cesar. 
If there is not time even for such a degree of improvement, he 


may at least be flogged through that immemorial vestibule of 


learning. * Quis docet? Who teacheth? Magister docet. 
The master teacheth,’ "Would to heaven that he taught some- 
thing better worth knowing ! 

All these evils are produced by the state of our Universities. 
Where they lead, those who prepare pupils for them, are forced 
to follow. Under a free system, the ancient languages would 
be less read, but quite as much enjoyed, We should not see 
so many lads who have a smattering of Latin and Greek, from 
which they derive no pleasure, and which, as soon as they are at 
liberty, they make all possible haste to forget. It must be 
owned, also, that there would be fewer young men really well 
acquainted with the ancient tongues, But there would be many 
more who had treasured up useful and agreeable information. 
Those who were compelled to bring their studies to an early 
close, would turn their attention to objects easily attainable. 
‘Those who enjoyed a longer space of literary leisure, would still 
exert themselves to acquire the classical languages. They would 
study them, not for any direct emolument which they would ex- 

ect from the acquisition, but for their own intrinsic value. 
Their number would be smaller, no doubt, than that of present 
aspirants after classical honours, But they would not, like most 
of those aspirants, leaye Homer and Demosthenes to gather 
dust on the shelves, as soon as the temporary purpose had been 
served, There would be fewer good scholars of twenty-five; 
but we believe that there would be quite as. many of fifty. 

Hitherto we have argued on the lounuhann most favourable 
to the Universities. We havesupposed that the bounties which 
they offer to certain studies are fairly bestowed on those who 
excel. The fact however is, that they are in many cases ap- 
propriated to particular counties, parishes, or names. The ef- 
fect of the former system is to encourage studies of secondary 
importance, at the expense of those which are entitled to pre- 
ference. ‘The effect of the latter is to encourage total idleness. 
It has been also asserted, that at some Colleges the distributors 
of fellowships and scholarships have allowed themsclves to be 
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influenced by party spirit, or personal anlmostty, © Qn this 
point, however, we will not insist. We wish to expose the 
vices, not of individuals, but of the system. Indeed, in what 
we have hitherto written, we have generally had in our eye a 
College which exhibits that system in the most favourable light, 
—a College in which the evils which we have noticed are as 
much as possible alleviated by an enlightened and liberal ad- 
ministration,—a College not less distinguished by its opulence 
and splendour, than by the eminent talents of many of its mem- 
bers, by the freedom and impartiality of its elections, by the 
disposition which it has always shown to adopt, improvements 
not inconsistent with its original constitution, and by the noble 
spirit with which it has supported the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. 

We have hitherto reasoned as if all the students at our Uni- 
yersities learnt those things which the Universities profess to 
teach, But this is, notoriously, not the fact—and the cause is 
evident. All who wish for degrees must reside at College ; but 
only those who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply 
themselves with vigour to classical and mathematical pursuits. 
The great majority have no inducement whatever to exert them- 
selves. ‘They have no hope of obtaining the premium; and no 
yalue for the knowledge without the premium. [For the acqui- 
sition of other kinds of knowledge the Universities afford no 
peculiar facilities. Hence proceeds the general idleness of col- 
legians. Not one in ten, we venture to say, ever makes any 
considerable proficiency in those pursuits to which every thing 
else is sacrificed. A very large proportion carry away from the 
University less of ancient literature than they brought thither. 
It is quite absurd to attribute such a state of things to the indo- 
lence and levity of youth. Nothing like it is seen elsewhere. 
There are idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the hos- 
pitals, who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the counters 
of tradesmen. But what, after all, is the degree of ‘heir idle- 
ness, and what proportion do they bear to those who are active ? 
Is it not the most common thing in the world, to see men, who 
have passed their time at College in mere trifling, display the 
greatest energy as soon as they enter on the business of life, and 
become profound lawyers, skilful physicians, eminent writers ? 
How can these things be explained, but by supposing that most 
of those who are compelled to reside at the Universities have . 
no motive to learn what is taught there? Who ever employed 
a French master for four years without improving himself in 
French? The reason is plain. No man employs such a master, 
but from a wish to become acquainted with the language; and the 
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same wish leads him to apply vigorously to it. Of those who 
go to our Universities, on the other hand, a large proportion 
are attracted, not by their desire to learn the things studied 
there, but by their wish to acquire certain privileges, which re- 
sidence confers alike on the idle and on the diligent. ‘Try the 
same experiment with the French language. [rect the tedch- 
ers of it into a corporation. Give them the power of confer- 
ring degrees. Enact that no person who cannot produce a cer- 
tificate, attesting that he has been for a certain number of years 
a student at this academy, shall be suffered to keep a shop ; and 
we will venture to predict, that there will soon be thousands, 
who, after having wasted their money and their time in a for. 
mal aftendance on lectures and examinations, will not under- 
stand the meaning of Parlez-vous Francais ? 

It is the general course of those who patronize an abuse to 
attribute to it every thing good which exists in spite of it. Thus, 
the defenders of our Universities commonly take it for granted, 
that we are indebted to them for all the talent which they have 
not been able to destroy. It is usual, when their merits come 
under discussion, to enumerate very pompously all the great 
men whom they have produced ; as if great men had not ap- 
peared under every system of education. Great men were train« 
ed in the schools of the Greek sqphists and Arabian astrologers, 
of the Jesuits and the Jansenists. There were great men when no- 
thing was taught but School Divinity and Canon Law ; and there 
would still be great men if nothing were taught but the fooleries 
of Spurzheim and Swedenberg. A long list of eminent names is 
no more a proof of the excellence of our Academic institutions, 
than the commercial prosperity of the country is a proof of the uti- 
lity of restrictions in trade. No financial regulations, however ab- 
surd and pernicious, can prevent a people amongst whom pro- 
perty is secure, and the motive to accumulate consequently 
strong, from becoming rich. The energy with which every in- 
dividual struggles to advance, more than counteracts the retard- 
ing force, and carries him forward, though at a slower rate, than 
if he were left at liberty. It is the same with restrictions which 
prevent the intellect from taking the direction which existing 
circumstances point out. They do harm. But they cannot wholly 
prevent other causes from producing good. Ina country in 
which public opinion is powerful, in which talents properly di- 
rected are sure to raise their professor to distinction, ardent and 
aspiring minds will surmount all the obstacles which may op- 
pose their career. It is amongst persons who are engaged in 
public and professional life that genius is most likely to be de- 
veloped. Of these a large portion is necessarily sent to our 
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English Universities. It would, therefore, be wonderful if the 
Universities could not boast of many considerable men. Yet, 
after all, we are not sure whether, if we were to pass in review the 
Houses of Parliament and the English and Scottish Bar, the re- 
sult of the investigation would be so favourable as is com- 
monly supposed to Oxford and Cambridge. And of this 
we are sure, that many persons who, since they have risen 
to eminence, are perpetually cited as proofs of the benefi- 
cial tendency of English education, were at College never 
mentioned but as idle frivolous men, fond of desultory read- 
ing, and negligent of the studies of the place. It would 
be indelicate to name the living ; but we may venture to speak 
more particularly of the dead. It is truly curious to observe the 
use which is made in such discussions as these, of names which 
we acknowledge to be glorious, but in which the Colleges have 
no reason to glory,—that of Bacon, who reprobated their funda- 
mental constitution ; of Dryden, who abjured his Alma Mater, 
and regretted that he had passed his youth under her care; of 
Locke, who was censured and expelled ; of Milton, whose per- 
son was outraged at one University, and whose works were com- 
mitted to the flames at the other ! 

That in particular cases an University education may have 
produced good effects, we do not dispute. But as to the great 
body cf those who receive it, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that their minds permanently suffer from it. All the time which 
they can devote to the acquisition of speculative knowledge is 
wasted, and they have to enter into active life withoat it. They 
are compelled to plunge into the details of business, and are left 
to pick up general principles as they may. From all that we have 
seen and heard, we are inclined to suspect, in spite of all our pa- 
triotic prejudices, that the young men, we mean the very young 
men, of England, are not equal as a body to those of France, Ger- 
many, or Russia. They reason less justly, and the subjects with 
which they are chiefly conversant are less manly. As they grow 
older, they doubtlessimprove. Surrounded by a free people, en- 
lightened by a free press, with the means of knowledge placed 
within their reach, and the rewards of exertion sparkling in their 
sight, it would indeed be strange if they did not in a great mea 
sure recover the superiority which they had lost. ‘The finished 
men of England may, we allow, challenge a comparison with 
those of any nation. Yet our advantages are not so great that we 
can afford to sacrifice any of them. ‘We do not proceed so rapid 
ly, that we can prudently imitate the example of Lightfoot in the 
Nursery Tale, who never ran a race without tying his legs. The 
bad effects of our University system may be traced to the very 
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last, in many eminent and respectable men. ‘They have ac- 
quired great skill in business, they have laid up great stores of 
information. But something is still wanting. The superstructure 
is vast and splendid; bat the foundations are unsound. It is 
evident that their knowledge is not systematized ; that, however 
well they may argue on pfrticdlar points, they have not that 
amplitude and intrepidity of intellect which it is the first object 
of education to produces They hate abstract reasoning: ‘The 
very name of theory is terrible to them. ‘They seem to think 
that the use of experience is not to lead men to the knowledge 
of general principles, but to prevent them from ever thinking 
about general principles at all. They may play at bo-peep with 
truth; but they never get a full view of it in all its proportions. 
The cause we believe is, that they have passed those years du- 
ring which the mind frequently acquires the character which it 
ever after retains, in studies; which, when exclusively pursued, 
have no tendency to strengthen or expand it. 

From these radical-defects of the old foundations the London 
University is free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down 
another. It has no means of bribing one man to learn what it | 
is of no use to him to know, or of exacting a mock attendance 
from another who learns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it 
must be useful, 

We would not be too sanguine. But there are signs of these 
times, and principles of human nature, to which we trust as firm- 
ly as ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the rules of his 
science. Judging from these,- we will venture to cast the horo- 
scope of the infant Institution. We predict, that the clamour by 
which it has been assailed will die away,—that it is destined to a 
long, a glorious, and a beneficent existence,—that, while the 
spirit of its system remains unchanged, the details will vary 
with the varying necessities and facilities of every age;—that it 
will be the model of many futare establishments—that even 
those ‘haughty foundations which now treat it with contempt, 
will in some degree feel its’salutary influence,—and that the ap- 
probation of a great people, to whose wisdom, energy and vir- 
tue, its exertions will have largely contributed, will confer on 
it a dignity more imposing than any which it could derive 
from the mest lucrative patronage, or the most splendid cere- 
monial. 

Even those who think our hopes extravagant, must own that 
no positive harm has been even suggested as likely to result 
from this Institution. All the imputed sins of its founders are 
sins of omission. Whatever may be thought of them, it is 
surely better that something should be omitted, than that no- 
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thing should be done. The Universities it can injure’ in one 
way ae surpassing them. ‘This danger no sincere ad- 
mirer of. these bodies can apprehend. As for those who, be+ 
lieving that the project really tends to the good of the coun 
try, continue to throw obloquy upon it—and that there are such 
men we believe—to them we have nothing: to say. We have 
no hope of converting them; no wish to revile them. Let 
them quibble, declaim, sneer, calumniate. Their punishment 
is to be what they are. 

For us, our part has been deliberately chosen—and shall be 
mantully sustained. We entertain a firm conviction that the 
principles of liberty, as in government and trade, so also in 
education, are all-important to the happiness of mankind. ‘To 
the triumph of those principles we look forward, not, we trust, 
with a fanatical confidence, but assuredly with a cheerful and 
steadfast hope. ‘Their nature may be misunderstood. Their 
progress may be retarded. They may be maligned, derided, 
nay at times exploded, and apparently forgotten. But we do, 
in our souls, believe that they are strong with the strength, and 
quick with the vitality of truth; that when they fall, it is to re- 
ound; that when they recede, it is to spring forward with 
greater elasticity; that when they seem to perish, there are the 
seeds of renovation in their very decay—and that their influ- 
ence will continue to bless-distant generations, when infamy it- 
self shall have ceased to rescue from oblivion the arts and the 
names of those who have opposed ‘them, the dupe, the dissem-~ 
bler, the bigot, the hireling—the buffoon and the sarcasm, the 
liar and the lie! 


Art. IV. Considerations on the Timber Trade. London, 1825, 


‘Psat any considerable change could be effected in that. re- 

strictive and artificial system under which so large a pro- 
portion of the commerce and industry of the country has been 
long conducted, and under which so many interests have grown 
up, without occasioning considerable suffering and embarass- 
ment, was what no one could expect. The temporary dis- 
tress and inconvenience consequent upon the abandonment of 
an illiberal and exclusive system, is the price that must una- 
voidably be paid for the greater prosperity and security that will 
infallibly result from reverting to one that is less unsocial, more 
natural, and sound. In the meanwhile it is, no doubt, the duty of 
ministers to advance, as we think Messrs Robinson and Huskis- 
son have done, with slow and well considered steps in the path of 
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reform ; and not rashly to subvert institutions, which, however 
erroneous in principle, have become, in the course of time, deeply 
engrafted into our commercial policy. But the duty of steadily 
persevering in a sound system, in despite of the clamours of the 
ignorant and interested, however painful it may sometimes be 
in its performance, is one from which ministers cannot swerve 
without sacrificing the public interests to those of a comparatively 
small party. ‘The course which principle points out is not of- 
ten that which it is most for the interest.of a minister, anxious 
only to catch at the ephemeral popularity of the day,-to follow ; 
but it is by a resolute adherence to it, and by no other means, 
that the lasting, and real interests of a mighty nation can ever 
be permanently secured, and its prosperity established on a 
secure and solid foundation. It is on this account that we most 
heartily congratulate our readers on the resistance made by 
ministers to the efforts to induce them to relax in their purpose 
of breaking up the monopoly under which the silk trade is now 
placed ; and on the pledge which they have given of their deter- 
mination to adhere to that enlarged system of commercial po- 
licy they have so wisely adopted. e have no difficulty in 
saying, that if they act up to their promise, and give full and un- 
compromising effect to the system they have partially intro- 
duced, they will establish for themselves a lasting claim on the 
gratitude of the country ; and will do the most that can be done 
to perpetuate the commercial prosperity, and, by consequence, 
the power and glory of the British nation. 

These vane have been suggested rather by observing 
the clamour that has been excited against the general merits 
of the system which ministers are pursuing, than because we 
think that they are peculiarly applicable to the partieular case 
of the Timber trade, to which we now mean very briefly to call the 
attention of our readers. It does not seem tous that this is a 
case in which it is possible that any considerable outcry could 
be raised against ministers for immediately carrying those mea- 
sures into effect, which we think we shall succeed in showing, 
are of the highest importance to the best interests of the country. 
If we can prove that the duties on timber are not only oppres- 
sive in their amount, but that they are imposed in a way that 
renders them utterly inconsistent with every fair principle of 
commercial intercourse—that they have deeply injured our 
trade with the North of Europe, and forced us to substitute an 
inferior and naturally dear species of timber in the place of 
one that is vastly superior, and naturally cheaper—it may sure- 
ly be concluded that the reduction of the duties, and the placing 
of them on a fair and equal footing, would be measures no 
less popular than beneficial. 
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The practice of encouraging the importation of the timber 
of Canada and our other possessions in North America, in prefe- 
rence to that of foreign countries, is but of recent growth, . It took 
* its rise during the administration of Mr Vansittart,—and bears 
in every part the impress of his favourite policy. ‘The events that 
took place in 1808 having seriously affected our previous re- 
lations with the Baltic powers, a iutdaams in the accustomed 
supply of timber began to be ayiprehended ; and the ship-owners 
and Canada merchants dexterously availed themselves of this 
circumstance, to excite the fears of the ministry, and to prevail 
upon them to change the fair and liberal system on which the 
trade in timber had been conducted up to that time, by grant- 
ing extraordinary encouragement to its importation from Ca- 
mada. A large addition was accordingly made, in 1809, to 
the duties previously charged on timber from the North of 
Europe, at the same time that those previously charged on 
timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were entirely repealed; and in the very next year (1810), the 
duties thus imposed on Baltic timber were doubled! Nor did 
the increase of duties on European timber stop even at this 
point. In 1813 Mr Vansittart again added 25 per cent. to 
them, on pretence of increasing the public revenue, though we 
believe for no other purpose than to increase the prefer 
ence already given to Canada timber: For, poorly as we 
think of Mr Vansittart’s sagacity, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that he actually imagined he would add to the re- 
venue of the country by increasing the duties on an article 
imported from a particular quarter of the world, that was al- 
ready taxed up to the very highest point, while he allowed a 
similar article to be imported from another quarter duty free !— 
The various duties that had thus been imposed on timber 
from the North of Europe, amounted, when consolidated by 
the 59th of his late Majesty, to 3/. 5s. per load. 

Having thus granted a monopoly of the timber trade to the 
Canada merchants, Mr Vansittart could not consistently re- 
fuse to place the proprietors of iron mines in this country in the 
same favoured situation. And they, in consequence, procured 
an act of Parliament, by which prohibitory duties were im- 
posed on the importation of Swedish and other foreign iron! 

Before proceeding farther, it will be proper to direct our atten- 
tion for a few moments to the nature and extent of that commerce 
with the North of Europe, against which Mr Vansittart had aimed 
so deadly a blow. Now it appears from the accounts inserted in 
Mr Oddy’s European Commerce (p. 398), that the value of the 
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commodities exported from Great Britain to the countries con- 
tiguous to the Baltic, in 1803, amounted to 5,427,542/.; and 
that in the same year 4,123 British ships passed the Sound at 
Elsineur. Mr Oddy thinks that at this epoch, the total a- 
verage value of the exports from the ports of the Baltic and 
Norway to foreign countries, amounted, exclusive of corn, to a- 
bout TWELVE MILLIONS, and that two thirds at least of this trade 
was then in possession of the British. Iron and wood, which 
were almost entirely taken by this country, are estimated to have 
formed nearly a fourth part of the entire exports, and about 
two thirds of those from the ports of Sweden and Norway. 
During the following six years the trade continued to improve ; 
and in 1809, the year when Mr Vansittart commenced his o- 
perations, no fewer than 428,000 tons of British shipping were 
employed in it, being between a fourth and a fifth part of the 
whole mercantile navy of Great Britain ! 

Had this trade met with that encouragement and protection 
from the Legislature to which its vast importance gave it so 
just a claim, or had it even been let alone, there can be no doubt 
that it would have formed, for ages to come, one of the main 
sources of our commercial prosperity. ‘The nations round the Bal- 
tic have made little progress in manufacturing industry. The 
abound in valuable raw products; but they are wholly desti- 
tute as well of the finer species of manufactured commodi- 
ties, as of celonies. Nor have they any inducement to en- 
deavour directly to supply themselves with the former, or 
to establish the latter. Their iron and copper mines, their 
vast forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and hitherto un- 
cultivated land, afford much more advantageous and ready 
investments for their scanty and deficient eapital, than could 
be found in manufactures or foreign trade. The Northern 
nations must long find their advantage in exchanging their raw 
for the wrought products of other countries; and nothing but 
their own misconduct, or their being undersold by others, can 
ever deprive those who have been in the habit of supplying 
them with manufactured goods, of so extensive and valuable a 
market. 

But of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none 
which has so many facilities for carrying on an advantageous 
commerce with the North as Great Britain. We have an ex- 
cess of all those commodities of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, stand most in need; and, on the other 
hand, they have an excess of many of those of which we 
are nearly destitute. The vast and advantageous traflic we 
formerly carried on with the Baltic, did not, therefore, in any 
degree depend on artificial or accidental circumstances. It did 
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not rest on the miserable foundation of bounties and draw- 
backs, but on the gratification of real and mutual wants and 
desires: And had it not been violently interfered with, it must 
have continued to increase with every increaSe of the produc- 
tive powers, or of the means of purchasing of either party. It 
has been justly remarked by the Marquis Garnier, the excel- 
lent eaniidect and annotator of the Wealth of Nations, that no 
inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing power and opulence of 
Russia. But the Russian Empire is yet only in the infancy of 
civilization; she must continue, for a very long period, to ad- 
vance in the career of improvement, and it will be our own 
fault if we do not reap still greater advantages from her pro- 
ess. 
o Such however was the commerce against which Mr Vansittart 
levelled his prohibitions,—and which they went far to destroy ! 
In 1814, the year after the 25 per cent. additional duty on tim- 
ber had been imposed, and eho all the ports of the Baltic 


were open to our ships, there were only 242,000 tons of British 
shipping employed in that very trade which, as we have al- 
ready seen, had in 1809, the year when the first increase of du- 
ties took place, employed 428,000 tons! In 1816, we had only 
181,000 tons employed in the Baltic trade; and the shipping 
employed in it in 1819, the fourth year of a profound peace, 


was still 55,000 tons short of what it had been during the hot- 
test period of the war ! 

By diminishing our imports from the Northern nations, the 
acts imposing high duties on European timber and iron neces- 
sarily diminished our exports to them in the same proportion. 
The following extract from the evidence of Mr Edward Pat- 
zcker, a merchant of Memel, given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the Foreign Trade of the country 
in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties on timber. 
had on the commerce with Prussia. 

‘“* Has there been a great alteration in the timber trade between 
Memel and this country of late years?—Since the war a great al- 
teration ; before the war we used to have 950 to 1000 English ships 
in one year, and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only, 

‘ When you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading be- 
tween Great Britain and Memel ?—Yes. 

* Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year 
for England ?—Yes. 

* How meny cargoes were loaded for Great Britain during the 
last year (1820) ?—About 270 or 280 cargoes, there have not been 
more. 

* Te what cause do you oe that great diminution in the- 
2 
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trade ?—To THE NIGH DUTIES IN Enaxawp; for formerly the du- 
ties were only 16s. and some pence, now they are 3/. §s. in a British, 
and $/. 8s. in a foreign ship. 

‘ Has that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration 
in the circumstances of the people of Prussia ?— Yes, for it is the 
only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our ar- 
ticles cannot be brought here; Timéer is the only one that can be 
brought, and the trade from Poland has very much ceased in conse- 
quence of the diminished demand for it; the people cannot sell their 
goods, and we cannot take such quantities of timber as we used to 
do; and, therefore, they cannot take English goods from us. ” 

© If such an alteration was to take place in the duties on timber in 
this country, as to give the Prussians a larger share of the trade than 
they at present enjoy, do you think that would produce increased 
friendly feelings on the part of the people of your country to the peo- 
ple of this country ?—It would. They would certainly take far more 
goods from hence, as they could get better rid of them. The Poles, 
also, would take more of them.’ * 

The effect that the increased duties had on the trade with 
Norway and Sweden, aggravated as they in some degree were 
by an absurd method of charging the duty on deals, was still 
more striking and extraordinary. ‘These countries had no 
products, except timber and iron, to exchange for our commo- 
dities ; and as neither of these could be advantageously import- 
ed into England under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased; and they were reluctantly compelled 
to resort to the markets of France and Holland for the articles 
they had formerly imported from us, In proof of this we may 
mention, that the exports to Sweden, which had amounted in 
1814 to 511,818/., had declined in 1819 to 46,6561. ; and the 
exports to Norway, which had in 1815 amounted to 199,902/., 
amounted in 1819 to only 64,7411. + 

This extraordinary falling off in so very important a branch 
of our commerce having been established beyond all question 
by the evidence taken before the Committees to which we have 
already referred ; an approach to a better system was made in 
1821, when the duty on timber from the North of Europe was 
reduced from 3/. 5s. to 2/. 15s. per load, at the same time that 
a duty of 10s. per load was laid on timber from British Ame- 
rica. This, however, was plainly a feeble and inefficient measure. 
It was stated, to be sure, at the time, that the 2/. 5s. per load 
of éxcess of duty that was thus continued on Baltic timber over 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more than 


* Report, printed by order of the House of Commons, 9th March 
1821, p. 107. 
+ Lords’ Report on the Foreign Trade of the Country, p, 84. 
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sufficient to balance the greater freight and other charges con- 
sequent upon the importation of the latter; and that it would, 
therefore, be in future indifferent to a merchant whether he 
imported timber from Meme! or Miramichi! But, in point of 
fact, the discriminating duty in favour of Canada timber has 
been, as we shall afterwards show, infinitely too high for the 
purpose of effecting this equalization; and has consequently 
occasioned its continued importation, in preference to that from 
the Bultic, and presented an insuperable obstacle to our re- 
covering our former ascendancy in the trade with the North 
of Europe. But admitting that the duty had been adjusted so 
as to have had the anticipated effect, could any thing be more 
preposterous and absurd than to impose it on such a principle ? 
‘There are mines of coal in New Holland; but what should we 
think were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals 
from Newcastle as should render it indifferent to a London 
merchant whether he imported a cargo of coal from the Tyne 
or Botany Bay? Now, the case of the timber duties is, in 
point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber 
from countries so mear at hand that our ships can make three, 
four, five, and even six voyages a year to them; * and yet we 
refuse to admit this timber into our ports, until we have loaded 
it with a duty that has the effect to raise its price to a level 
with that which is brought from the other side of the Atlantic— 


a voyage which our ships cannot, at most, perform above twice 


a year! We are bold to say, that the impolicy and absurdity 
of this regulation cannot be exceeded by any thing in the com- 
mercial policy even of Old Spain. ‘It is impossible to decide 
whether it is more disgraceful to the intelligence, or injurious 
to the interests of the country. . 

These statements apply chiefly to the preference shown to 
the large fir timber of our Plantations over that of other coun- 
tries; + but the following official account, to which we beg to 
call the particular attention of our readers, of the rates of AS 
ty payable at this moment on all the principal articles of wood 
imported into this country, shows the extent to which the sys- 
tem of preference has been carried. 


* According to the evidence of Mr J. D. Powles, an extensive 
ship and insurance-broker, ships can make siz voyages from Nor- 
way, three or four from Prussia, and two from Russia, in a season.— 
Commons’ Report, p. 89. 

+ In the language of the Customs, wood is the general term, and 
comprehends timber, deals, and battens; when in the form of ahewn 
tree or log, it is called timber; when sawn into thin pieces, it is call- 
ed batten, if not above seven inches broad; and deal when above that 
breadth. 
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An Account of the Rates of Duty posite in Great Britain on the 
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British Colonies, and not exceeding 14 
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Timber, Fir, 8 inches square or upwards, p. load 
Oak, do, ° . p- load 
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Wainscot Logs, 8 inches square or upwards, 
p- load! 315 01318 91012 0 


Inspector-General’s Office, Customhouse. R. D,. WOODIFIELD, 
London, 28th May 1825. Assistant Inspector-General. * 

It is ridiculous for us, while the foreigner can lay his finger 
on such a Table as this, to boast of our liberal commercial 
policy. Here is one of the most important branches of our 
commerce, from which foreigners are almost wholly excluded. 
Having set such an example, can we wonder that the Swedes, 
Russians, and Prussians should endeavour, as they have alvea- 
dy partially done, wholly to shut us out of their markets ? 

We admit that this system has increased our commerce with 
Canada—or rather our indirect commerce with the United 
States; for it has been repeatedly stated in the House of 
Commons, and was completely proved before the Commit- 
tees, that more than a half of the timber imported into this 
country from America is not the growth of Canada, but of the 
Western territory of the State of New York! But, supposing 
it to be wholly the produce of Canada, still we have.to ask, 
why should the trade with the Baltic be irreparably injur- 


* An unimportant alteration was made by an act of last Session, 
passed subsequently to the date of this account (6. Geo. IV. cap. 
104), in the duty on deals not of the British colonies, exceeding 21 
and 45 feet long. 
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ed, and the people of Britain forced to pay double prices 
for their timber, in order to force a trade with our North 
American possessions? We have no hesitation in saying, 
that instead of being of any value to England, it would 
have been well for her, had Canada, Nova Scotia, &c, conti- 
nyed to this hour in the possession of their aboriginal sa- 
vages, So far from gaining by them, we are quite sure that 
it will be a very moderate computation to say, that they have 
already forced us to incur a dead loss of sixty or seventy 
millions; and we have still to remit upwards of 500,000/. a 
year to them, to assist in defraying the expenses of their go- 
vernment! Neither is there the least prospect that we shall 
long continue to maintain our dominion over these expensive 
dependencies. There is not a man of sense in the Empire who 
does not look forward to the dissolution, at no distant period, 
of the connexion between Canada and England. And though 
she is certainly entitled, in the mean time, to fair and friendly 
treatment at our hands, it is really too much to expect that we 
should impoverish ourselves, and ruin an important branch of 
our commerce, for her sake. 

We have already said enough to show, that though the tim- 
ber we have been forced to import from America had been 
equal, in point of quality, to the timber of the North of Eu- 
rope, the existing regulations are altogether indefensible. Such, 
however, is not the case. We have not only forced the con- 
sumers of timber to pay a monopoly price for it, but we have 
also compelled them to use a very inferior and comparatively 
worthless article! The Committee of the House of Lords ob- 
serve, in their first Report on the Foreign Trade of the Country, 
that ‘the North American timber is more soft, less durable, 
* and every description of it more liable, though in different de- 
grees, to the dry rot, than timber of the North of Europe. 

The red pine, however, which bears a small proportion to the 
other descriptions of timber, and the greater part of which, 
though imported from Canada, is the produce of the United 
States, is distinguished from the white pine by its greater du- 
rability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commis- 
sioner’s of his Majesty’s Navy, most distinguished for practi- 
cal knowledge, experience, and skill, that the timber of Ca- 
_nada, both oak and fir, does not possess, for the purpose of 
ship-building, more than half the durability of wood of the same 
description, the produce of the North of Europe. ‘The result 
of its application to other purposes of building, is described 
¢ by timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar.’ 

» 4.) 

~ We subjoin the following extracts from the evidence of Sir 
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Robert Seppings, the Commissioner alluded to by the Committee, 
whose great intelligence and experience render his opinion of 
the highest authority. 

‘ Can you state to the Committee the result of any observations. 
that you or others in his Majesty’s service have made, on the durabi- 
lity of timber, the produce of the North American colonies, or tim- 
ber imported from the North of Europe, applied to the same pur- 
poses ?—-About the year 1796, there were a certain number of fri- 
gates built of the fir of the Baltic, and their average durability was 
about EIGHT years. About the year 1812, there were a considerable 
number of frigates built also, of fir of the growth of North America, 
and their average durability was not HALF that time. 

* You have stated that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to the 
dry rot, and the dry rot is known to have prevailed lately to a 
great degree in the navy; has that prevailed principally since the 
application of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ?—I believe the 
navy has suffered very considerably from the introduction of Canada 
timber, or timber of the growth of North America; and in conse- 
quence, from experience, we have entirely discontinued the use of it, 
except for deals and masts.’ (p. 56.) 

Mr Copland, an extensive builder and timber merchant, on 
being asked by the Committee what was his opinion with re- 
spect to the comparative qualities of American and Baltic 
timber, answered,—‘ The timber of the Baltic in general, 
speaking of Norway, Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, 
is of very superior quality to that imported from America; 
the bulk of that 7s very inferior in quality, much softer in tts 
nature, not so durable, and very liable to dry rot; indeed it is 
not allowed by any professional man under Government to 
be used, nor is it ever used in the dest buildings in London; 
it is only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price 
of it being much lower (in consequence of its exemption from 
duty) than the Baltic timber; if you were to lay two planks of 
American timber upon each other, in the course of a twelve- 
month they would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a 
certain extent.’ (p. 56.) And fifty passages to the same ef- 
fect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of the 
greatest experience in building. 

Now, we would beg leave to ask, whether any thing can be 
more absolutely monstrous, than to force, by means of 4 system 
of discriminating duties, a very large proportion of the public 
to use that very timber in the construction of their ships and 
houses, which Government will not use for either of these pur- 
poses, and which the most experienced engineers and builders 
pronounce to be utterly unfit for them? ‘This is not to impose 
duties on a fair and equal principle for the sake of revenue, but 
for the sake of securing a preferenee to a worthless article. It 
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is not to impose duties in the way in which they may be least, 
but in that in which they may be most injurious to those who 
have to pay them. 

In order to exhibit a view of the present state of the timber 
trade, and to show the absolute incompetency of the trifling al- 
teration of the duties made in 1821, to produce any material 
change in the proportion of the quantity of timber imported 
from the North of Europe to that imported from America, we 
subjoin the following official account of the quantities of the 
principal articles of wood imported into Great Britain, during 
the year ended the 5th January 1824, distinguishing those im- 

orted from the British plantations from those imported from 
the North of Europe and other foreign countries, 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Wood imported 
into Great Britain in the year ending 5th January, 1824, distinguish- 
ing the Import from the British Colonies. 

Total quantity im- aie 
SPECIES OF WOOD. ported from the| From Europe, &c. Total ae _ 
British Colonies. oa 


Dye and Hardwoods, viz. 


Fustic . . . Tons$,154 2 008 14 2 6] 5,162 17 1 138 


7/2 
Logwood . . . Tons9,403 16 16/5,595 1 $3 12/14,998 18 2 0 
9/3 


8,767 3 ,162 11 $8 9/11,929 15 0 18 


Mahogany . . Tons 
Timber, viz. 


Battens . . atq. No. 827 8,672 9,499 
Deals . . . atq.No| 8,279 27,183 $5,462 
Deal Ends . atq. No. 430 6,636 7,067 
Lathwood . Fathoms 6,571 4,548 11,120 

Masts, under 12 inches in 
diameter . ~. No, 4,270 8,651 12,921 

» 12in, in diam, and 
upwards Lds.andft. 2,752 48 35 | 2,233 28 0 4,986 
Oak Plank Ls. and ft. 6 43 $3,615 32 +, 3,622 
Spars . . . atq. No. 182 2 940 2 4 1,123 
Staves . . . atq. NoJ 33,610 3 26,732 1 24 60,343 
Timber, Fir Lds. and ft) $29,929 49 4 |150,901 $7 3] 480,831 
, Oak Lds. and ft) 11,243 39 3,683 47 0O 14,927 

, Unenumerated 

Loads and feet} 20,279 15 4 460 5 O 20,739 
Wainscot Logs Lds. & ft 2,221 48 3 2,221 


R. D. WoopiFieLp, Assistant Inspector General. 


Inspector General's Office, Custom House, 
London, 28th May, 18235. 
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We have already seen, that not a single foot of American 
timber is used for the purpose of ship-building in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s yards; and for many purposes of house carpentry Baltic 
timber is quite indispensable. It appears, however, from the 
above account, that, notwithstanding these powerful recommen- 
dations in its favour, the quantity of fir and oak-timber import- 
ed from America is above two and a half times the quantity of 
that which is imported from the North of Europe! And yet 
there is not a timber-merchant who is not ready to admit, that, 
in the event of the duties being equalized, no American timber 
would be imported, except for masts and spars, and the finish- 
ing of rooms; and that the importations from the North of Eu- 
rope would be, at the very least, ¢hree times greater than the im- 
portations from America. 

Not only, however, is the duty of 2/7. 15s. per load on timber 
from the Baltic, when there is only 10s. per load of duty on 
timber from Canada, utterly subversive of every sound principle 
of commercial economy and taxation, but, though it were other- 
wise unexceptionable, it is so very oppressive in its amount, as 
to render its reduction an object of the last importance. The 
cost of the various descriptions of wood annually imported into 
Great Britain to the consumers, has been estimated to amount 
to about Four MiLLIons, Of this sum the duty amounts to 
about 1,600,000/., * leaving 2,400,000/. to defray the prime 
cost of the wood, and the various charges attending its impor- 
tation. Of these charges, freight is by far the greatest; and 
considerably exceeds both the first cost of the wood and the 
importer’s profits taken together. It appears, from a statement, 
printed (p. 108) in the Lords’ Report, already referred to, that 
the cost of Swedish timber in Sweden is exactly the same as the 
cost of the inferior species of Canada timber, or yellow pine, in 
Canada ; and that while Memel timber only costs the exporter 
35s. per load, Canada, or more properly New York, red pine 
costs him 50s. But while the prime cost of Baltic timber is 
thus about the same, or rather less than the prime cost of Ame- 
rican timber, the freight of the latter is commonly about three 
times that of the former; and it is, as has been already shown, 
this higher freight that the discriminating duty of 2/. 5s. per 
load was intended to balance. A reduction of the duty on 
Baltic timber would, therefore, have a double effect; for it would 
not only be productive of a considerable direct advantage, but 


* The total gross duties on timber amounted, in 1822, to 
1,328,778/. ; in 1823, to 1,598,507/.; and, in 1824, they amounted 
to 1,906,0952. 
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it would also be productive of a much greater indirect advantage, 
by the immense saving of freight it would occasion. 

It is clear, therefore, that every principle of justice and poli- 
cy concur to show, that the duties on Baltic and Canada timber 
should be equalized. But suppose that Government were so far 
to compound with established error and absurdity, as to reduce 
the duty on Baltic timber from 2/. 15s. to 1/. 5s. per load, and 
to raise the duty on Canada timber from 10s. to 15s. per load ; 
the effect of such a measure would be to leave a discriminating 
duty of 10s. in favour of our loving subjects in America, at the 
same time that it would be a vast boon to the country, and 
would not really lead to any considerable reduction of the reve- 
nue. We have not the slightest doubt, that, under such a sys- 
tem, the imports of timber from the North of Europe would at 
the very least be doubled ; and on this hypothesis, the revenue 
now derived from this source would decline only 10 per cent. 
The revenue derived from the timber imported from America 
would undoubtedly be diminished; but the diminution would 
not be so great as might be supposed. Even now by far the 
largest proportion of the produce of the duties is derived from 
those which are laid on timber from the North of Europe; and 
the addition of a half, which we have proposed making to the 
existing duty on American timber, would goa good way to ba- 
Jance the loss that would be sustained, in consequence of the di- 
minished quantity of it that would be imported. 

On the whole then, we see no reason whatever to think, sup- 
posing the duties to be regulated on the plan now proposed, 
that the loss of revenue would exceed 400,000/. or at most 
500,000/. But taking it as high as 600,000. a year, can the 
loss of such a sum be compared for one moment with the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the public from the reduction of 
the duty ? Considering the extent to which foreign timber is 
used in the building of our ships, the construction of our houses, 
and in our manufacturing establishments, we are warranted in 
affirming, that the direct effects that would result from such a re- 
duction of its price as would follow the adoption of the mea- 
sure we have proposed, would be in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to almest every class; while the indirect effects of such a mea- 
sure in reviving and increasing our commerce with the Baltic, 
and in reducing the cost of our ships, and making .them more 
able to withstand the competition of foreigners, would do more 
perhaps than any other measure, short of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, which it is in the power of Parliament to adopt, 
to add to the commercial, manufacturing, and maritime great- 
ness of the country. 
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But whether we reduce the duties or not, it is indispensable 
that the present monstrous system of charging them should be 
amended. Our situation may be so very unfortunate, that we 
must, for the sake of a paltry pittance of 400,000/. or 500,000/. 
a year, forego all the advantages that would result from the ef- 
fectual reduction of the duties. But that never can ‘be a rea- 
son why we should impose a high duty on good timber, not for 
the sake of revenue, but in order to force the consumption of 
that which is bad, or that our ships and houses may be infect- 
ed with dry rot! This is a system which is utterly intolerable, 
and which ought not to exist even for another day. 

But as there is no system, however vicious, and no abuse, 
however flagrant, by which some individuals are not benefited, 
we must not expect that even a change, so greatly beneficial as 
this would certainly prove, could be effected without some op- 
position. That very sensitive body, the Shipping Interest, would, 
we have no doubt, cry out against any measure that might have 
the effect to lessen the sum paid by the public on account of 
freight. But surely itis not to be endured, that the com- 
merce of the country should be forced ont of its old and natu- 
ral channels, our imports diminished, and inferior timber forced 
upon us at a high price, that on may be found* for 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of shipping ! If we are to be so oppress- 
ed for such an’ object, we may next expect to see steam-pack- 
ets prohibited, in order to increase the demand for coaches and 
the duties on posting ! 

The circumstances under which the timber trade is placed 
at this moment, seem also to be particularly favourable for the 
consideration of this question.’ ‘The same spirit of speculation 
and overtrading that has been productive of so much mischief 
in other departments of commerce, has been at work in this; 
and has led to such an excessive importation that timber is said 
to be at present selling for little more than the amount of the 
duties. If, therefore, it were now enacted, that the reduction 
of the duties should take place at the distance of twelve or 
eighteen months, a check would be given to any farther im-’ 
portation in the mean time, and time would be afforded for 
clearing off the stocks now on hand at a considerable advance 
of price. ” 

It is worthy of remark, that it is particularly mentioned in’ 
the Reports both of the Lords’ and Commons’ Committees, that’ 
the Canada merchants and ship-owners were never led to believe 
that the duties imposed on Baltic timber in 1809, 1810, and 1813 
would be permanent; and that, on the contrary (Commons’ Re- 
ports, p. 4.) pains were taken to convince them that they would only 
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be temporary. There is nothing, therefore, to prevent Parlia- 
ment immediately interfering to lower or to equalize the duties. 
And we do hope that ministers will not delay taking up the 
consideration of this truly great question. They have already, 
much to their own credit, and greatly to the dhventogh of the 
country, effectually reduced the duties laid by Mr Vansittart on 
foreign iron. But they must not stop short at this point. And 
we are well convinced, that they cannot but feel that it is im- 
possible for them, consistently with their duty to the country, 
or with those sound principles on which they have shunaley 
acted, and to which they have avowed their determination to 
adhere, to permit so disgraceful and ruinous a system to con- 
tinue. 


Arr. V.—1. To-day in Ireland. In three Volumes, 12mo. 
London, 1825. 

2. Tales of the O’Hara Family. In three Volumes, 12mo. 
London, 1825. 

3. O'Hara, or 1798. In two Volumes, 12mo. London and 
Dublin, 1825. 

4. The Adventurers ; or Scenes in Ireland in the Reign of Eli- 

zabeth. In three Volumes. London, 1825. 


T° has been said by somebody that ‘ the story —- facult 


‘is a very common one;’—and the facility with whic 
Novels are engendered now-a-days would seem to confirm 
the assertion. The quality, however, of these productions 
is still more remarkable than their quantity. If we were 
to * call for the returns’ of the Circulating Libraries for 
thirty or forty years back, we should find that, for every 
one good novel then in the market there are now a dozen. 
Even the lowest class of such works has risen considerably in 
the scale;—the Minerva Press itself has been obliged to 
* narcher avec son siecle;’ and we no longer read such things 
as ‘ while the heroine’s brow was shaded with the sable mantle 
* of despair, she was taken with a violent spitting of blood, ’— 
or of ‘a song sung at Lady*——’s masquerade, which was so 
‘ pathetic, that my Lord Mahogany, who was there in the cha- 
¢ racter of a mile-stone, burst into tears!’ 

The impulse towards Novel-writing, which is, at present, all 
over Europe, driving the current of imaginative talent into this 
channel,—leaving the fair springs of Poesy dry and deserted, 
—amay be traced, no doubt, to the example success of our 
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own inimitable Romancer of the North. Homer has been 
described as the fountain at which all succeeding poets 
drank ;—and the Author of Waverley, in this other sphere of 
fiction, is the modern source, to which 
‘ lesser stars, 
* Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.’ 

In the general hunt after subjects and materials, which the 
competition among this new class of novelists has occasioned, 
historians and antiquarians have been put in requisition ; every 
country in the world has, in turn, been ransacked; and Ro- 
mance, like Napoleon, has levied her conscription of Heroes 
everywhere. Not only Europeans and Americans, both civi- 
lized and savage, but Egyptians and Hindoos have been forced 
to furnish their contingents; and if the Hottentots have not 
yet supplied a subject for a Novel, the late adventures of a 
‘ Lord Charles’ among them may, before long, perhaps, 
bring even them into play. Madame de Duras has late- 
ly taken a negress for her heroine; and—such is the import- 
ance attached by the Holy Alliance to novels—her black Ou- 
rika has just been proscribed, in the Index Expurgatorius of 
Spain ! 

We remember once hearing Mr Cumberland, the drama- 
matist, give an account of a relative of his own, who, having 
planned the story of a novel, and being anxious to place the 
scene of it somewhere beyond the range of geographical criti- 
cism, chose the interior of Africa as the safest and snuggest 
place for his purpose. Here he revelled unrestrained in de- 
scriptions of manners and of scenery—invented laws and cus- 
toms as it suited his convenience, and, without the fear of ei- 
ther historian or geographer before his eyes, disposed of his 
Africans, both male and female, just as he thought proper. 
In the midst of all this dream of security, the progress of 
Mungo Park into the interior was announced. The alarmed 
novellist began to tremble for his localities ;—* I shall be found 
‘out,’ he exclaimed,—‘ he is now near my Royal City!’ 
Every new advance of Park increased his apprehensions; and, 
if there was any one to whom the loss of that amiable traveller 
did not give very real grief, it was this novellist, whose African 
statistics had been rescued from detection by his death. 

Among the many countries fit to be the ‘ local habitation’’ 
of Romance, it is strange that Ireland—particularly after the 
successful examples of Miss Edgeworth, and Lady Morgan— 
—should, till lately, have been so very little brought into ope- 
ration. ‘ Ireland,’ said Charles I. ‘ is the only egg we have 
* yet sitten upon; and, having a thick shell, we have not yet 
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© hatched it.?* The Novelist, however, has no reason to fear 
such a barren result of his incubation. ‘The advantage of be- 
ing a terra incognita, at least ta English statesmen, Ireland 
has, till lately, possessed almost as fully as the interior of Afri- 
ca. Even at present, a writer who lays the scene of his story 
(as one of those we are about to notice has done) in the Hon. 
Member for Galway’s Kingdom of Connemara, is assuredly as 
safe there from topographical criticism as he would be from 
the King’s writ, and may describe away, with as little fear of 
surveillance or detection as if he were writing—no offence to 
Mr Martin—about Fatteconda or Timbuctoo. 

It is often asked why no poet of Ireland has yet drawn from 
her annals a great National subject for his Muse;—but they 
must be ignorant of the wretched history of that country who 
ask this question. Nationality, in the Anglo-Irish Dictionary, 
means Treason,—and, unluckily, has had no other meaning for 
the last six hundred years. That spirit of resistance to Eng- 
Jand, which in Scotland was loyalty and patriogism, has, in 
Ireland, always been rebellion. What then is left for the 
Irish poet ?—the Conquerors of his country he will not cele- 
brate, and her Rebels he dare not, if he would. It is told of the 

et Daphitas, in ancient times, that, for writing against the 
Kings of Pergamus, he was crucified on Mount ‘Thorax;—and 
hence the adage, ‘ Cave Thoracem.’ ‘To the poet who would 
nttempt to sing the story of Ireland nationally, we should cer- 
tainly be inclined to say, ‘ Cave Thoracem!’ 

The same causes, however, that have embittered and de- 
graded the history of Ireland, so as to render it incapable of 
furnishing any safe or worthy theme for the poet, have brought 
the character of its people, both moral and social, to a state 
which is eminently favourable to the more humble inspirations 
of the novelist. Though the nobler quarry of the Muse is 
wanting, there is plenty of small game for the satirist and ob- 
server of character. ‘The anomalies necessarily engendered 
throughout the whole frame of society by the inverted and un- 
natural position of all the institutions of that country; the in- 
fluence which such a state of things must have upon all ranks— 
those of the higher, in whose hands the execution of unequal 
laws is placed, being forced, by the very nature of the instru- 
ment which they wield, to be bad judges, bad magistrates, and 
bad citizens, in spite of themselves; while those of the lower 
class, placed by the same causes in habitual opposition to the 


* Ellis'’s Letters of History. 
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law, seem, by riot and plunder, but to fulfil their allotted des- 
tiny, and to perform tiie base, as it were, in that great concert of 
discord which reigns throughout ;—the vulgar arrogance of the 
small gentry, so long encouraged by the despotism thus put in 
commission among them;—the low, circumventing cunning, 
which is the only peaceable weapon left to their victims, and 
which is so observable among the Greeks and other trampled- 
down nations, substituting the serpentine line of the slave for 
the straight-forward course of the freeman ;—those habits of 
thoughtless and tasteless extravagance, which a long monopoly 
of the public purse engenders in the master, and that reckless- 
ness of comfort, and even of life, to which a long despair of jus- 
tice reduces the slave:—all these are features, but too promi- 
nent in the condition of Ireland, to which a novellist might, in 
his portraitures of them, give unbounded variety of play. When 
we add, too, to all this, the lively temperament of the whole 
nation, and consider that, in the midst of this sea of turbulence, 
there is a continual phosphorescent sparkling of wit and humour 
going on, which would well justify the application of Cicero’s 
words, ** Miraris, tam exhilaratam esse nostram servitutem,”— 
when we take into account all these singular and various cha- 
racteristics, it would be difficult to name any country in which 
the sketcher of human nature could expect to find more original 
subjects for his pencil, more mixture of lights and shadows, or 
more of that sort of picturesqueness, towards which (in morals 
as well as in painting), utility and order are the last ingredients 
a : 

n literature, as in commerce, no sooner does a good field of 
speculation offer, than a crowd of competitors instantly hurries 
to take possession of it. At one time the rush of all the poets 
was towards the East, while the novellists did us the honour of 
flocking as gregariously to the North ;—attracted, no doubt, by 
the bright example of him who is, in literature, “ the observ’d of 
all observers,” and who has contrived still to keep alive and 
blooming, in our cold clime, that garden which, Sophocles tells 
us, was planted among our predecessors, the Hyperboreans :— 

wave) tx toyore xbords, 
Dobe rs wuraiov xyroy, 


At present Ireland bids fair to be the great mart of fiction; 
and as, from what we have just said, it may be concluded that 
the character of her people will bear working, somewhat better 
than her gold mines,—we may expect a sufficiently abundant 
product from that quarter. _ Indeed, there has been, as yet, but 
little time’ lost in the manufacture; as, within the last year, there 
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have appeared about a dozen Irish novels, and we observe, with 
some slight degree of alarm, that a still further supply has been 


“announced. 


The first of the works of this kind upon our list is, ** To-day 
in Ireland,”—an affected title by the way, and (as in duty 
bound, perhaps), hardly English. The work consists of four 
separate stories; and the first of the series, * the Carders,” ex- 
hibits powers of a very high order in this style of writing. 
As a picture, too, of Irish manners, and of the two extremes of 
Irish politics, (allowing, even here, for the unavoidable exag- 
geration of a novellist, who must always be * on the outer edge” 
of truth), its resemblance, particularly in the darker parts, is, 
we.fear, but too faithful. The hero, young Dillon—the son of 
a Catholic gentleman of ancient family, who resides in one of 
the disturbed districts—in returning home one night, falls in 
with a party of those insurgents called ‘ Carders,” and, being 
wounded in the heel by the accidental discharge of one of their 
muskets, is carried off by them to their nocturnal place of ren- 
dezvous, and there, under the menace of instant death, is com- 
pelled to take the United Irishman’s oath. The misfortunes 
that arise to him and to his family from this incident, form the 
leading circumstances of the story; and the personages intro- 
duced in the course of it are sketched with a vivacity and truth, 
which inclines us easily to believe what we have heard, that 
several of them are portraits from living subjects. Among this 
class, we have no doubt, is the Orange Parson—that worst of 
Ireland’s plagues—that torment of his neighbour’s religion and 
disgrace of his own. This sort of “ sacred animal”—as the 
Egyptians called their crocodiles—is thus well described : 

* The rider was lean as his stead, and was only prevented by his 
insignificant stature from answering the description of Don Quixote. 
His dress of rusty black, and long boots ungarnished by a top, be- 
spoke the man (what scarce could have been guessed) a Cleric ; whilst 
the pockets of his scanty spencer, weighed down as they half display- 
ed a pair of moderate-sized pistols, seemed incongruous appendages 
to a minister of peace. 

* Such, nevertheless, professed himself the Reverend Abraham 
Crostwhaite, the curate of a neighbouring parish, named Cappagh, 
ill peopled, it should seem with orthodox Christians ; for Mr Crost- 
whaite having for the three first Sundays gone through the service 
addressing his dearly beloved brother, the clerk alone, shut up the 
church till better times, and cashiered the poor clerk as a useless ex- 
pense to the parish, Why the clergyman should not have followed 
his utterer of responses, few could tell. But as the present rector 
could not conveniently reside in his parish, being, to tell the truth, 
comfortably immured within the walls of the King’s Bench, Westmin- 
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ster, a most involuntary absentee !—he was obliged to pay a curate 
for the purpose of satisfying the Bishop’s scruples, and occupying the 
ruined glebe. But the active spirit of Abraham Crostwhaite disdain- 
ed asinecure. If he could not be useful in one way, he was resolve 
ed to be so in another; so after getting drunk once or twice, and 
showing other equally Orange principles before a great man of the 
country, the Reverend gentleman was forthwith indulged with a 
Commission of the Peace for the county. If occupation was his ob. 
ject in thus superinducing a civil dignity over his clerical, he certain- 
ly attained it to his heart's content. No less than a dozen constituted 
informers contrived to introduce themselves to him, each with ac- 
counts of oaths, plots, and meditated massacres, that made Mr Crost- 
whaite’s hair stand on end ; and the eloquence of the lying rogues so 
wrought upon the magistrate, that his terrors duped him into a be- 
lief of all he heard—by the half too much, as all our proverb learned 
readers know. So far he was no hypocrite; and he firmly believed 
that the noble’ families of the F’s and the ’s, had actually staked 
their fate and fortunes in exciting country ragamuffins to burn hag- 
gards and torture wretches. Fired with whisky-punch and a few 
pages of Musgrave, many an eve would Mr Crostwhaite sally forth 
upon his garran, armed at all points—summon, by virtue of his com- 
mission, the unwilling soldiers to accompany him, and make his Ma- 
jesty’s forces patrol bogs, and bivouac in a roofless barn, without 
committing any further exploit on the march than challenging, per- 
haps a stray pig, or vainly searching a cow-house for concealed arms, 

The following description of an interview between this reve- 
rend person and an informer, who brings him intelligence of 
the swearing in of young Dillon, is a copy by no means, we 
believe, over-coloured, of one of those scenes which are conti- 
nually passing on the tragi-comical theatre of Irish politics. 

‘ Mr CrostwWhaite watched the embers of his fire and seemed lost in. 
meditation,—certainly not like most of his brethren, on his next Sun- 
day’s sermon,—when a noise against the window startled him. It 
was the sound of shot or gravel thrown against the panes. Crost- 
whaite knew it as a friendly signal ; but lest such should have been 
discovered and made use of by an enemy, he seized his arms and 
hurried up stairs to reconnoitre in safety the challenger below. Hav- 
ing thus satisfied himself of his man, by an interchange of words, he 
descended, secured the door of his kitchen against any interruption on 
the part of the old crone, his only domestic, and then cautiously unbar- 
ring his hall door, admitted a visitor, who, in his stocking feet, brogue 
in hand, stepped silently into the hall and was soon as silently con- 
ducted into the sanctorum of the curate. ’—‘ A sod or two were soon 
flung on the. hearth, a glass of whisky filled out for the comer, and 
his habits of reverence so far overcome that he was persuaded to 
seat himself on the corner of a chair. ’—‘‘ Now Blaney,” said the 
curate, all anxicty, as he drew _ to the peasant that sate before 

a2 
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him, “ What’s the news ? "—* Mullens carded, sure. "—‘ Indeed ! 
was it with this you trudged over to Cappagh, as if you must 
not have heard that I was at Dunshaughlin myself, and cut the cords 
from the poor man’s wrists? "—*‘ “* Troth, an’ I did not know your 
honour’s reverence was there. But howsomdever, I just come to 
axe, if there was a reward out, for if there be, I know a lad would 
like it, and as he’s goin’ to the Mericas, it would’nt be much mat- 
ter. *°—‘* Come, my good fellow, none of this paltering: one of the 
hoy’, as you call them, peached before, in Delany’s business—got more 
than half the money,—and not a word did he sware that he did not 
afterwards explain away before the judges. Could you not come for- 
ward yoursclf to do the gang’s business, and let the gallows clear the 
country of “em? you know your fortune would be made by the act. ” 
—<‘ Arrah, what could I swear to, your reverence, yet a bit, but a 
little gathering, and discoursing, and the writing an odd scratch of 
a proclamation, or a Captain Carder’s letter, may be? How could 
I come at any of the gentlefoik ? an’, if I did’nt, your worship knows 
that, if a body swore sometimes, he would’nt be getting, after all, 
but a beggarly polishman’s place, in swap for his character, his soul, 
and, tin to one, his life to boot.”—“ True, true, Blaney, something 
have, something do,” said the Curate. ’ 

Here was a pause, which at length the clown broke, as he 
thought he had discovered the conditions which might lead to 
his being handsomely rewarded. 

* «Tf there was a dacent murder, your worship, I’m thinking it 
might be worth a body’s while to come forward. ”—*‘* A decent mur- 
der!” repeated Mr Crostwhaite with a smile; “ fie, fie, Blaney !— 
But you are nevertheless very right in supposing that the time for 
coming forward to advantage would be after some shocking act of 
the kind, that would stir up at once people’s ‘fears for themselves, 
‘and their gratitude towards their defenders. For this reason, I think 
you had better lie by ;—taking up and prosecuting now could at best 
end but in a few transportations. Besides, Mullen’s as rank a Papist 
as any of ye, and deserves it. 


* Then, might I be after asking you, Mr Crostwhaite,” continued 
the insinuating informer, “ if ye thought of speaking to his Lordship, 
as ye promised, about the bit ’rear of rint that we was owing since 
‘last Lady Day come twelvemonth ?”—* Yes, I mentioned it to him.” 
—“ Troth, then, it’s mighty quare that the agent was threatening us 
this very day to drive, if we didn’t out with the money—an Nicae 


thing, your Reverence knows, these mortial hard times. "—* Mighty 

ueer, truly, Mister Blaney, that an agent should press for rent duea 
full year and a half.”—* Ay, but when a body sells his kith and kin, 
as 1 do, to your honour and the magistrates, who ever heard of his 
being axed for rint ?”—‘ And, pray, what tidings have you brought 
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us ever worth your rent? I can tell you, our last night’s bootless ride 
has angered his Lordship against you ; and you must down with the 
rent, or—its value, Blaney,—you understand me ?”—* Ye want it in 
blood, then?’ answered the informer ; ‘ and yet did’nt you a while ago 
bid me lie by ?”——“ Yes, and bid you still. It is not blood we look 
for yet at your hands, but a hint ; some sound and solid fact, an emis- 
sary’s or a leader’s name, that we may watch him and know how to 
trust you. "—** Could your Reverence, think you, give me, in your 
own hand-writing, a promise that I would’nt be bother'd for the 
rint ?”—‘ I could.” —* Then, if your honour will, I'll out plump with 
a pretty thing—one that will glad your heart.”—-** Glad my heart !— 
what do you mean? ”—“ I mane the name of a gintleman born and 
bred, and sworn with us—that’s what it is.”—** Who is he, first?” 
“No, no, by my s—, I'll be quit with the rint, afore I blab a sylla- 
ble.”"——“* Well, then, you shall have it,—but if you deceive me—— ” 

‘«« Blaney stood brogues in hand, ready to depart.—“ Who is he ?” 
repeated the Curate.—“ It’s young Dillon of the Grange,” quoth the 
too veracious informer ; ** he’s a sworn man, as true as I am! and, 
by the cross of that,” continued he, kissing his two forefingers, “ I'll 
spake not another word the night. ”’ oe 

Another portrait in this story is, as we understand, Lord 
Castletown Belville, one of those new created Peers—those ‘ima- 
* gines subitee,—whose spick and span coronets shine out in 
the Irish Peerage, labelled over with the items of the services 
by which they acquired them. Juyenal says that Nobility, in 
unworthy hands, is but a torch held forth to throw a lustre 
over shame ;—but this comparison is two dignified for the 
Castletown Belvilles of the Peerage, whose rush-light nobility 
scarce throws even a glimmer of glory over the small inigni- 
ties in which it had its origin. A creature of this kind is thys 
introduced. 

* It was some distance from Cappagh to the seat of the Peer, and 
mid-day had already burst forth from its veil of clouds, and shed a 
momentary gleam upon the woods of Belville, when Mr Crostwhaite 
was admitted through the newly-erected gate-way that graced the 
entry to the domain. A modern avenue led circuitously through 
lawn and grove, over factitious lake and ornamented bridge, and at 
length displayed the plaster towers and turrets of Castle Belville, 
rearing themselves in all the glory of Roman cement, masking the 
old attic windows of the ancient mansion and its huge old chimneys, 
now dismantled,—and deservedly so, since they had ceased to send 
forth the voluminous vapours of the once hospitable kitchen. The ar- 
chitecture of the Castle was the newest mixture of the Grecian 
and the Gothic ; and windows, square and modern, that might haye 
graced a mansion in the west of London, stood oddly by the side of 
a Gothic portal, vaulted and fretted, and that would have served as 
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no wnapt entry to a monastery in the days of St Colomb or St 
Patrick. 

* Aman certainly of refined and various taste was his Lordship ; 
whose hobby-horse was this his feudal fortress, strong in mock loop- 
holes, plaster bartizan and turret, against the hostile clans of Carders 
and White-boys, that menaced the Chief in his castle. So great 
were, either his Lordship’s terrors or his love for the picturesque, 
that he had obtained permission, through his very good friend the 
Secretary of State, to have a guard stationed in his castle, by which 
means he was enabled to plant a sentinel on his ramparts ;—an ac- 
tual live man in red, with a real musket, instead of the wooden, well 

ainted figure of a Highlander, with appropriate firelock, which it 

d been the Peer’s intention there to erect. In short, a happier 
man could not be (not excepting my uncle Toby himself), than was 
the Lord Castletown Belville in his gingerbread castle, his terrors, 
his soldiers, and his Commission of the Peace. There he barricadoed 
himself o’ nights, and walked his ramparts like a noble brigand of the 
Apennines in the brain of Mrs Radcliffe; thence he issued upon 
such daring expeditions as we have described ; and from thence were 
dated his important dispatches to the Viceroy of Ireland, who af- 
fected all deference in return, if not to the Peer’s activity, at least 
to his influence, as Lord of the only borough in that part of the 
kingdom.’ 

he other stories in this work are far inferior to ‘ the Car- 
ders ;’—with the exception, perhaps, of ‘ Old and New Light,’ 
in which the mischiefs produced among a people like the Irish, 
by the officiousness of Saints and Bible Missionaries is, with 
considerable ability and humour, exposed. Indeed, however 
excellent may be the intentions of those worthy disturbers of 
the peace, their evangelical labours have, as far as we can learn, 
. produced nothing as yet, but what there is already an abundant 
crop of in Ireland, without their help—speechifying and discord. 
. The work next on our list—‘ Tales of the O’ Hara Family’— 
is, perhaps, the most powerful, altogether, of this whole class 
of Irish Novels. There is a vigour and raciness in every page, 
which atones for much of exaggeration and bad taste. The 
_genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring of fire, the 
Potheen of his native land, has not only a strength, but a wild- 
ness of flavour about it, which it would be in vain to look for 
: in productions more amenable to the gauge of criticism. What he 
ives is Irish Falernum, but it is also the ‘ /umosum Falernum.’ 

t is, indeed, one of the great merits of this work that the por- 
traits from low lifé, which it contains, have been evidently sat 
for on the spot ;—the humour comes authentic from the very 
source, without having gone through any refining process on 
the way, and, though the author shows occasionally that he can 
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write with much efegance and sweetness, there is, in general, a 
ton de brigand assumed in his style, which throws an air of 
truth and authority over his White-Boy recitals. 

The first of these Tales, ‘ Crohore of the Bill-hook,’ is that 
which, we believe, is most admired in Ireland. To enter, how- 
ever, with due sympathy, into this wild and striking story, it 
would be necessary to come prepared with a much fuller know- 
ledge of the condition, habits, and modes of expression of the 
lower orders of Irish (among whom the adventures entirely lie), 
than could be expected from a mere English reader. ‘There 
is also, at the very outset, a degree of violence in the incidents, 
which inclines persons, who have often been taken in by this 
cheap mode of producing effects, to pause with suspicion on the 
threshold of a novel, which opens with no less a supply of the 
terrible than three murders and an abduction—all performed 
by the same master-hand. ‘The rest of the narrative is entirely 
occupied with the pursuit and the escapes of the ag per- 
ated of these horrors, in whom the faculty of Sir Boyle 


oche’s bird—that of ‘ being in two places at once’—is multi- 
plied beyond the usual privilege of ubiquity in heroes. Mys- 
tifications and apparitions succeed each other rapidly—a train 
of wonders is laid which explode in nothing, and the only solu- 
tion given of all the marvels that have happened, is one still 
more marvellous and insoluble than any, namely, that the mur- 


ders, instead of being perpetrated by the person most marked 
out, both by disposition and circumstances, for such a deed, 
have been committed by a jovial, good-humoured young fel- 
low, of whom nobody entertained the slightest suspicion, and 
whose motives were far from being proportionate to the instiga- 
tion of any such crime. Notwithstanding, however, these de- 
fects of the story, ‘ Crohore of the Bill-hook’ is an original 
and powerful production; and to those who can read with faci- 
lity, the humorous jargon of the lower orders of Irish, must 
be as full of amusement as it is of picturesqueness and interest. 
We have looked in vain for any passage sufficiently detached 
from the narrative, to admit of being framed as a specimen of 
the whole. We shall be happy, however, if we have so far ex- 
cited the curiosity of the reader, as to induce him to form his 
own opinion at the fountainhead. Should he be deterred by 
the interspersion of Irish, and of phrases not at least English, 
through the dialogue, let him turn to the tale of ¢ John Doe, in 
the last volume, where he will find, with less of these interrup- 
tions, a story, to our taste, far more interesting, and yet with the 
same vigour of touch, truth of costume and vividness of colour- 


ing, which are so remarkable in “'Crohove,;’ and which renderthis 
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author one of the most masterly painters of national character 
that have yet appeared in Ireland. 

In closing the volume, we cannot resist giving the following 
anecdote, which, as a caricature of the difficulties that the Irish 
Protestant clergyman sometimes encounters in finding even a 
§ dearly beloved Roger’ to respond to his prayers, will, we 
think, amuse the reader. . 

‘ It is a Protestant Church, where the beneficed clergyman reads 
prayers, as Swift often did, to one old lady who lives near, and,—if 
the roads be good,—to two. Sometimes, indeed, the clergyman’s 
clerk represents, in a large and cold church, the imaginary congre- 
gation of the parish. Nay, O’Clery gravely asserts that, upon a par- 
ticular occasion, even this parliamentary kind of representation 
ceased. His story is, that the old clerk died of a pleurisy, caught 
during a winter's attendance in the damp and deserted building, and 
that, for three months, as there was no second Protestant of his rank 
in the parish, his office remained vacant. Some bungling endeavour 
at a schismatic substitute was, however, made ; a young Popish pea- 
sant, attracted by the salary, promised to attend; but, as the fear 
of a long penance, and, I believe, everlasting damnation to boot, for- 
bade him to be present at heretical ceremonies, he contrived to re- 
concile his conscience to his interests in the following manner. Dur- 
ing service, the fellow walked outside of the church, spelling the 
tomb-stones, or whistling an Irish ditty; it was conceded that, when 
the clergyman came to any part that required the response of a clerk, 
he should ejaculate ‘* hem! "—and at this signal the young man ran 
to the church-door, thrust in his head, and, having roared out 
«* Amen,” returned to his private amusements, and so got through 
the service.’ 

The novel entitled ‘ O’Hara or 1798,’ relies for its chief in- 
terest, as may be guessed from the title, on the connection of 
its personages with that memorable rebellion which Protestant 
republicanism loaded to the muzzle, but to which Catholic bi- 

try applied the match, Major O’Hara, with whose history 
the greater part of the first volume is occupied, having served 
in the American war, returns to his paternal seat in Ireland ; 
and, during the period of the volunteers and the few interesting 
years that follow, takes an active and distinguished part in the 

litical movements of the day. Being an intimate friend of 
rd Edward Fitzstephen, (under which name the author has 
sketched the character of the gallant and unfortunate Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald), Major O’Hara becomes so far implicated in 
the political designs of that nobleman, as to draw down upon 
himself. the apne vengeance of Government: and, being 
brought to trial under the insurrection law, he is, upon the tes- 


timony ofa perjured informer, found guilty and executed. His 


\ 
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sun Henry O’ Hata, who is now properly the hero of the work, 
fall of vengeance and despair, joins the ranks of the rebels, and, 
having distinguished himself as a leader in the fatal battles of 
Antrim and Ballinahinch, escapes after a variety of adventures 
to, France. The following deseription of a rebel encampment 
is, we believe, as correct as it is curious. 

‘ The position chosen by the rebel leaders was rather beautiful 
than strong. On the crest of an eminence, covered with the freshest 
verdure, their forces were bivouacked ; and as some pains had been 
taken to introduce at least the semblance of military regularity, 
the appearance of their line was not uninteresting. The absence of 
the requisites for encamping was little felt, the weather being dry 
and sultry ; and the friends of those on the hill had sent ample sup- 
plies for the revolutionary commissariat. Strong pickets were ad- 
vanced along their front, and some of the youthful leaders were in- 
defatigable in using precautionary measures against surprise. On 
the flanks of their position, cannon, formerly belonging to the volun- 
teers (which had hitherto been concealed from the searches of the 
Royalists), were mounted. 

‘The rear of the rebel forces presented a very different scene. 
Booths similar to those erected at Irish fairs and patterns, were fre- 
quent. In these some were drinking, and others dancing to the mu- 
sic of the itinerant harpers and pipers, who had flocked in numbers 
to the camp. Cattle were plentifully slaughtered ; and the profusion 
and hilarity of the scene had more the appearance of a rustic gala, 
than the assemblage of a band of patriots, about to strike for life and 
liberty. By one road, a flock of sheep were brought in; by another 
a string of men, armed and unarmed, were advancing, One car came, 
Joaded with with a cask of powder, and the next with a keg of whisky. 
A hundred voices were calling to each other, and had the fate of 
nations depended on producing a given person, no one could proba- 
bly have named the place where he might be found, 

Yet, mob-like as was the appearance of the insurgents, there were 
materials among them, had they been only properly employed, ade- 
quate to effect the most important objects. Of the thousands on the 
hill, doubtless a great majority was drawn thither by the no- 
velty of the business. Some had collected from curiosity—more 
from compulsion—the prospect of good cheer had induced some 
—a hope of plunder had instigated others—one had been brought 
by his wife, and a second been persuaded by his neighbour—a few, 
however, vame there seeking freedom, and freedom only; and many 
a breast in the crowd had devotion within it, to have filled a rank m 
the Pass of Thermopyle! These men, indeed, were to be dreaded ; 
the overwhelming advantage of martial discipline did not deter them 
from striking for victory ; and the alternative in defeat, the scaffold, 
had not terror to appal them from the bold attempt. 

* As the afternoon approached, the rebel videttes came frequently 
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in, announcing the march of the Royal army. Each fresh report of 
their advance had very contrary effects on the hearers. Some re- 
ceived it with cool, determined resolution ; some with indifference ; 
and others with evident alarm. A few dropping shots turned the 
eyes of all to the road by which the King’s troops were expected.’ 

The love affairs of this novel have, at least, some degree of 
novelty to recommend them. The hero, young O’Hara—like 
the man in Xenophon with a pair of souls—has two loves, which 
alternately occupy his heart, without interfering at all incon- 
veniently with each other. In escaping from the field of battle 
with a life forfeited to the scaffold, he finds his way to a seclud- 
ed garden pavilion, the favourite haunt of one of these fair ob- 
jects of his affection, who had been forced, during his absence 
to marry his most inveterate enemy. Here in this luxurious 
retreat, he lies concealed from every eye, and before long, takes 
revenge upon the Orange husband, in a way somewhat too cir- 
cumstantially described for the purity of modern taste. At 
length, however, this confinement, however agreeable, becoming 
irksome to him ; he contrives to open a communication with some 
of his followers; and, one star-light night, leaving a valedictory 
note for his mistress, jumps out of the window. He then makes 
his way through many dangers to the sea-coast, where, lucky 
rebel ! he finds not only a smuggling vessel ready to receive him, 
but his other mistress, (Lady Constance Loftus!) waiting for 
him on the shore, and determined to be the companion of his 
exile. A Dissenting minister, also a rebel, being conveniently 
among the passengers, the marriage between the young United 
Irishman and Lady Constance is performed before they em- 
bark, the captain of the smuggler exclaiming, as he well might, 
on seeing the whole party kneel down upon the sand. ¢ An’ it 
* be not prayers they are at! was ever the like known in a civi- 
£ lized country ? 

All this we confess, sounds ridiculous enough; but the novel 
on the whole, has considerable merit, the style is unaffected and 
lively, and the feeling throughout is, in the best sense of the 
word, Irish. 

The author of * the Adventurers’—the most recently pub- 
lished of any of these novels—has gone, for his events and per- 
sonages, as far back as the reign of Elizabeth; and, in this re- 
spect, the sameness of the policy pursued towards Ireland for 
so many centuries, offers an advantage to the novellist, which 
he would in vain look for in those happier countries, that have 
been suffered to keep pace with the civilization of the rest of 
the world. His portraits of past times are sure to have no an- 


tiquated air about them; and he may eujoy at once the safety 
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of dealing with dead personages and the advantage of a direct 
application to the living. Indeed, if the Seven Sleepers, whose 
slumber, we are told, begun during the persecuting reign of 
Decius, and lasted two hundred years, had taken a nap of the 
same duration in Ireland, they would have found no very great 
change to astonish them at the end of it. Going to sleep in one 
persecution, they would most probably have wakened in ano- 
ther ;—they would have found the government and the people 
by the ears, just as they had left them,—and the former as wrong- 
headed and the latter as miserable as ever. 

Of this parallel between past and present times the author of 
* the Adventurers’ has very skilfully availed himself; and in the 
old system of trimming between the Irish and English interests, 
(always to the ruin of both), which was pursued by some of the 
Deputies of Elizabeth’s reign, has shown us the prototype of 
that strange compromise between Orangeism and Liberalism, 
which forms the principle of the Irish Government at present; 
and which has been well described as, at one time, an orange 
coat with green facings, and at another, a green coat, faced (as 
it is just now) with orange. 

The great O’Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, is the hero of 
the novel; and the long labyrinth of adventures in which he and 
the other personages are involved, is chequered throughout by 
all that variety of chivalry, gaiety and fierceness, which marks 
the character of the singular people among whom the story is 
laid. The descriptions of Irish scenery through these volumes 
are touched with the hand of a poet; and the images by which 
the style is enlivened are, in general, happy,—though some- 
times, it must be owned, chargeable with that superfinery of 
phrase and thought, to which the Irish—who were image-wor- 
shippers in style as well as in religion—are but too much ad- 
dicted. 

The following exploit, which is here attributed to the hero, 
O‘Neil, would have been too incredible even for a romance, if 
the history, not of Ireland, but of France, had not borne full 
testimony to its truth—the narration being little more than co- 

ied (as the author had better, perhaps, have acknowledged) 
foes the account given by Sully of the retaking of Fescamp by 
Bois-rosé. The object, in the novel, is to surprise the Castle of 
Carrickrohan, which is described as standing on an eminence 
over the sea; and the sentinel who was to be on guard at night 
in the upper chamber of thé Castle, having agreed to let down 
a ladder of ropes from the window that opened upon the water, 


a detachment headed by Bagnal (to whom O'Neil gawe prece- 
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dence in the enterprise) are thus described as having availed 
themselves of this perilous mode of escalade :— 

‘ The next night was waited for impatiently by the whole detach- 
ment. The day had been stormy, and the sloop was compelled to 
stand out to sea; but towards evening the wind fell, and she re- 
sumed her former station. ~The moon also hid her countenance, as 
if intending to favour the enterprise. The surface of the water was 
still rough with the breeze of the morning, when the sloop (every 
light below the hatches) stood in under the Castle walls. The long 
boat was manned with the bravest spirits of the army, including 
Bagnal and O‘Neill, and they proceeded close in shore, observing 
the most perfect silence, to wait the midnight watch. It was very 
dark, and now and then a rough puff of wind showed that the wea- 
ther was not settled. The surge dashed violently against the rocks 
under the Castle, and the boat kept its position with difficulty. All 
on board were wet to the skin. At length the midnight watch was 
sounded in the Castle, and as the last notes of the trumpet died away 
in melancholy cadences, every heart beat with emotions of anxiety, 
somewhat akin to apprehension or terror, It was that feeling which 
the stoutest heart experiences, when on the eve of some perilous ad- 
venture ;—the thrill of nature when about to encounter fate. 

‘ All again was silence ; and-every eye was directed to the window 
whence the expected ladder was to descend; but in the thick dark- 
ness nothing was visible. After another short period of expectation 
and anxiety, a faint light in the Castle window was discerned, and in 
a little while something was plainly seen descending. In a few mi- 
nutes the ladder waved over their heads, and was seized by O'Neill 
and made fast in the boat. He now tried its strength by ascending 
some steps, and then descended to give precedence to the leader of 
the enterprise. Bagnal, afier a short conference, ordered two of 
his best soldiers to ascend the ladder; these he followed himself, and 
after him went four men, with O'Neill bringing up the rear. They 
ascended very slowly. 

‘ They were about half way up, or near it, when the moon, which 
had not yet appeared, made her way through the clouds, as if to look 
at this strange experiment. The ladder did not hang immediately from 
the window, but was projected by some means, so as to hang at a lit- 
tle distance from the Castle wall. The light of the moon, as it now 
shone brightly, showed the adventurers all the terrors of their situa- 
tion. The space above them, which was yet to be ascended, appear- 
ed of appalling height, and the pendulous ladder swung fearfully. 
But the party continued undauntedly to ascend, until the splash of 
oars told them that the boat had left the bottom of the ladder, and, 
on looking down, they beheld it, in fact, in the moonlight, moving 
away towards the sloop. This, which they did not expect, till they 
had gained the window, struek them as something awful and terri- 
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ble.* Above them was the enemy, and beneath was the roaring 
element. While those thoughts passed in the men’s minds, the wind 
rose and swept round the Castle in fitful gusts, accompanied with 
showers of rain, which lashed the Castle walls as if in anger ; while 
the sea answered to the voice of the storm as to a master-spirit, 
which it was bound to obey. It was now a night which might shake 
a firm heart even in ah ordinary situation. The men halted. The 
terrors of their position had benumbed their hearts. Bagnal strove 
to encourage his leaders, but they would not move. Panic had gain- 
ed full possession of them. 

¢ After a short pause, O'Neill urged the danger of further delay, 
and Bagnal renewed his commands and entreaties to proceed. But 
the men had become refractory and furious in their fright, and, un- 
der the influence of that inexplicable effect of terror, which leads 
men to rush upon certain destruction in their efforts to escape from 
doabtful danger, they threatened to cut the rope upon which they 
were all suspended, and to suffer the whole party to drop into the 
sea. Dissension and defiance of authority added to the horrors of 
their situation. While they hung thus upon the rope, the storm in- 
creased, and flang them about as a feather ; and the lightning, which 
now mingled in the blast, and sometimes spread round the castle a 
vesture of fire, brought with it a new danger,—that of discovery. 

‘ The men were still intractable, and Bagnal appeared to be in 
despair ; when O'Neill, desiring the man before him to stand fast, 


* To enable the reader to compare the novellist with the historian, 
we shall give an extract from Sully’s narrative ;—the rock of Fes- 
camp, he tells us, was six hundred feet above the sea, and the scal- 
ing party consisted of fifty persons :— ' 

‘ Qu’on se represente au naturel ces cinquante hommes suspendus 
entre le Ciel et la Terre, au milieu des tenébres, ne tevnans qu’d 
une machine si peu sire qu’un léger manque de précaution, la tra- 
hison d'un soldat mercenaire, ou la moindre peur pouvoit les préci- 
piter dans ‘les abymes de la mer, ou les écraser sur les rochers. Qu’on 
y joigne Ja bruit des vagues, la hauteur du rocher, la lassitude ét 
l'épuisement ; il y avoit dans tout cela de qudi faire tourner la téte 
la plus assurée de la troupe,—comme cile commenga, en effet a 
tourner & celui-la méme qui la conduisoit. Ce sergent dit a ceux 
qui ‘le suivoient qu’il'ne :pouvoit plus monter, & que le coeur lui de- 
‘failloit. Bois-rosé, 4 qui ce discours doit passér de bouche en bouche, 
et qui s‘en appercevoit, parce qu’on n‘avancoit plus, prend son parti 
sans balancer. I] passe par dessus le corps de tous les cinquante 
qui le précédent, en les avertissant de se tenir fermes, et arrive 
jusqu’au premier, qu'il essaye d’abord de ranimer. Voyant que par 
le douceur il ne peut en venir d bout, il l'oblige, le poignard dans 
les reins, de monter, et sans doute que s'il n’eut obii, il l'auroit poig- 
nardé et précipité dans la mer.’ 
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clambered over hts shoulders, and passed him Having achieved 
this with success, he tried the second, and the third, and finally pas- 
sing over the heads of the whole party, he found himself foremost on 
the ladder ; and ascending rapidly, soon gained the Castle window. 
In an instant, as if by magic, the terror of the soldiers passed away, 
and they all followed their intrepid leader. A few minutes more 
placed them in safety in the chamber where Callaghan waited their 
arrival.” 

We would gladly have adverted to a few more of these pro- 
ductions of the sister country,—particularly to a work entitled 
* Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,’ through which there 
is a considerable sprinkling of Irish fun and fancy, and where 
the humorous idiom of the lower orders is preserved, unencum- 
bered by those difficulties of orthography and Celtic, which 

uzzle the readers of ‘ Crohore of the Bill-hook;’—but we 
oie already devoted sufficient space to the subject. We can- 
not, however, conclude, without remarking, as a point of far 
more importance than even the merits of a novel, that through- 
out all the works which we have noticed in this article,—writ- 
ten as they are, by men of no ordinary talent, and exhibiting 
on the part of some of them, a knowledge of Irish character, 
which shows that they have turned up the soil from its very 
depths,—the same feeling and opinion predominate with regard 
to the cause of the misfortunes of that country ; the same deep- 
felt conviction that, without the removal of that bar of disquali- 
fication, under which the great mass of her people lies, there 
can never be either peace for Ireland, or safety for the Empire! 
It is pleasant, after ages of bad romance in politics, to find thus, 
at last, good politics in romances. 

We have not yet heard that any Orange Novels have been ad- 
ministered as an antidote to these liberal productions; but we 
should like much to see the experiment tried. Some of those 
Reverend persons, who have shown themselves so meritoriously 
ready, at every beck of their employers, for all possible ser- 
vices, will surely take up the gauntlet of romance in their be- 
half, and show how far Tithes and Church-rates may be made 
matters of sentiment. The author of the Ethiopica has proved, 
not only that a Bishop can write a romance,—but still more 
wonderful—that he can prefer his romance to his bishoprick ;* 
and though neither of these achievements can be expected from 
any of the Irish Bench, there are subalterns in plenty to whom 
the task might be delegated. 


* See Bayle, Art. Heliodore. 
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Art. VI. 1. Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, 
and more particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. By 
Capratn Harm Cox. 1821. 

2. Annals of Oriental Literature. 1820. 

3. The Calcutta Government Gazette. 1823-24. 


HE progress of Conquest and Commerce has at length brought 

us into contact with the almost unknown tribes that in- 

habit that fair and fertile portion of Southern Asia which ex- 

tends between Hindustan and China. Having been fortunate 

enough to get access to some original sources of information, 

we propose now to lay before our readers a slight and hasty 
sketch of the state and capabilities of this interesting region. 

The Hindu Chinese countries extend from about the lon- 
gitude of 92° to 108° East, and from the latitude of 7° to 
26° North, being bounded by Bengal to the north-west—by 
Routan and China to the north—by China to the north-east, 
and surrounded in every other direction by the Ocean, with 
the exception of the narrow isthmus to the South, which di- 
vides them from the Malayan Peninsula. 

The inhabitants of this extensive region, while on their 
eastern and western borders they approximate in many par- 
ticulars to their neighbours the Chinese and Hindus, have yet 
a general and distinctive character pervading the whole, and 
obviously marking them out as one of those great groups, or 
families of nations, into which our species is divided. This 
indeed is sufficiently indicated by the similarity of their physi- 
cal form and stature—by the cognation and kindred genius of 
their language—by common manners and institutions—by a 
common religion, and in general, amongst the dominant and 
leading tribes, by a common standard and measure of civiliza- 
tion. The wars and revolutions of this remote race have in all 
known times been confined, almost without exception, among 
themselves.—They have not been invaded or subdued, like ale 
most all the rest of the world, by hordes of distant strangers— 
an advantage, or perhaps a disadvantage, which they proba- 
bly owe to the physical and geographical difficulties of the 
countries they inhabit. 

The Hindu Chinese, in their different divisions, exhibit very 
various degrees of civilization; some being mere savages, and 
others, in point of attainment, standing in the second class 
among Asiatic nations. In the highest rank certainly, begin- 
ning our enumeration from west to cast, may be placed the 

1 
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Burmans, the Peguans, the Siamese, the people of Lao, the 
Kambojans, and the Anam, comprehending the two nations 
called by us Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese. In the second 
rank stand the lesser nations bordering upon Hindustan,—As- 
sam, Cachar, Cassay, and Aracan; and of the lowest order are 
a multitude of savage or semibarbarous tribes, of whom the 
catalogue is too numerous for insertion—tribes in all periods, 
either the slaves of the leading races, or only escaping servi- 
tude in the recesses of barren mountains and inhospitable 
forests. 

During the whole of the three centuries that Europeans have 
been acquainted with these nations, they have waged among 
themselves, without the aid or instigation of strangers, as ace 
tive and unremitting a course of hostility and devastation—as 
bloody and revolting a warfare, for conquest and revenge, as 
any on the records of the world. In this strife, there has been 
a perpetual oscillation of advantages and defeats, and of con- 
Co and subjugation, in which the Burmans, the Peguans, 
the Siamese, and Kambojans have alternately taken the lead, 
but in which the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese, though 
warring actively with each other, or repelling the invasions “of 
the Chinese, have, till lately, taken but little part. About 
thirty years ago, oneof those violent and protracted paroxysins 
to which these countries have in all times been exposed, subs 
sided at last from the exhaustion of the parties, and left behind 
it the political arrangement which now subsists, and by which 
the whole of this region is divided into the three great Empires, 
of which we now propose to give a hasty account. 

Beginning from the west, the first of these empires is that 
of the Burmans. The original country of this people lies 
between the 19th and 24th degrees of north latitude, and be 
tween’ the 95th and 98th of east longitude; but their empire 
now comprehends also the subject kingdoms of Pegue and 
Aracan, and the lesser principalities of “Assam, Cachar, and 
Cassay. Ina central and southerly direction, it borders upon 
the country of the Siamese, between the 22d and 23d degrees 
of latitude ;. but the Burman conquests from the latter people 
run along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, in a narrow strip of 
from 50 to 80 miles, down to the 11th degree of north latitude. 
It may be estimated to contain, in round numbers, about 
212,000 square geographical miles. The history of Burman 
conquest is shortly told. ‘This people, the most restless and 
ambitious of the Hindu Chinese tribes, were found by the 
Portuguese, not many years after their arrival in India, engag- 
ed in a contest -with the Peguans, from whose yoke they had 
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just escaped. They speedily subjugated this poole, and push-’ 
ed their conquests and devastations to the south, where they 
wrested many provinces from the Siamese, without being able to 
accomplish their subjugation. ‘Towards the middle of the 18th’ 
century, the Peguans recovered their independence, and inflict- 
ing upon the Burmans a yoke equally severe with that from which 
they themselves had escaped. This state of things continued but 
a few years, when Alompra, a Burman freebooter, of ferocious 
character and manners, whom Colonel Symes, with some in- 
genuity and more good nature, has raised to the rank of a hero, 
emancipated the Burmans from the yoke of the Peguans, and 
founded the reigning dynasty, of whom the present king is the 
seventh in the order of succession. In 1767 the capital of Siam 
was captured ; but in the following year the Siamese rose upon 
the Burmans, and expelled them from the kingdom, leaving 
them nothing but the frontier provinces on the Bay of Bengal, 
already mentioned. In 1774, the country of Cassay was con- 
quered; and in 1783 the kingdom of Aracan, which brought 
the Burmans for the first time into collision with the British 
power, an event which has in fact led to the war in which we’ 
are now engaged. : 

The Empire of the Burmans, as thus described, has a sea~ 
coast of 900 miles in extent, containing two fine harbours, 
those of Mergin and Tavoy, respectively in the latitudes of 
12 and 14 degrees, and the accessible embouchures of no less 
than six great navigable rivers, which water extensive and al- 
luvial plains. A considerable part of the country is fertile in’ 
corn. Its forests afford the most ample supply of teak of any 
part of India, and for years have supplied materials for the 
construction of many fine ships in the port of Rangoon, as well 
as furnished the arsenals and dockyards of Madras and Cal- 
cutta. The northern parts of the empire, though inferior in 
fertility to the southern, are productive in mineral wealth, and 
afford gold, silver, iron, and tin. The true Oriental sapphire 
and ruby exist no where in such perfection and abundatice as 
in the dominions of Ava. 

The ee of this extensive kingdom has been estimated’ * 
on little else than conjecture. Colonel Symes reported ‘it at 
seventeen millions—which subsequent inquirersreduced to about 
eight, and the most recent accounts to little more than three. 
The first of these estimates is certainly exaggerated, and the 
last, we are persuaded, much underrated. ‘That the popula- 
tion is not of great density, it is reasonable to infer, from the. 
badness of the government and the consequent misery of the peo- 
ple. Much of the territory is known also to be covered with for-’ 
VOL, XLIH. NO. 86. Bb 
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ests, and to consist of impracticable mountains—some is inhabit- 
ed by rude tribes without industry, and the most civilized of its 
inhabitants live in a state of anarchy and misrule, destructive - 
of all those peaceful and industrious habits which alone can 
generate or maintain a numerous population. Taking these 
circumstances into calculation, and comparing the Burman 
empire with states in a similar condition, and with a similar 
climate, of which the number of inhabitants has been better 
ascertained, we feel inclined to estimate its population not 
higher than thirty to a square mile, which gives a total of be- 
tween six and seven millions of inhabitants. 

The second Hindu-Chinese Empire is that of the Siamese, 
which may be described as extending from the 98th to the 
105th degree of east longitude, and from the 22d to the 7th 
degree of north latitude; or, if we include the Malayan tribu- 
taries, even down to the 4th degree. ‘Taking it in its widest li- 
mits, it will be found more extensive than the Burman terri- 
tory, and to contain an area of at least 250,000 square miles. 
The dominant, as well as the most numerous and civilized race, 
are the people usually called Siamese by strangers, and by them- 
selves Thai, whose proper country extends from the 7th to 
the 16th degree of north latitude, and from the 98th to the 
103d of east longitude, comprehending more especially the 
fertile and extensive plains and valleys of the river Menam. 


The subject nations consist of six Malayan principalities—the 
kingdom of Lao, not less fertile or populous than Siam itself— 
a portion cf Kamboja, and a small part of the ancient Peguan 
dominions. ‘The Siamese territory is bounded to the west by 
the Burman dominions or the sea—to the north by the Burman 
dominions and the Chinese province of Yunan—to the east | 
cwery where, by the Cochin Chinese empire, and to the south 


by the sea, or the newly acquired British territories on the 
alayan Peninsula. On the Bay of Bengal, Siam has the fine 
harbour of Junk Ceylon. About six parts out of seven of the 
coast of the Gulf of Siam belong to it, the eastern shore of 
which abounds with sheltered roads or fine harbours. ‘The 
country is watered by two fine rivers, the Menam or river of 
Siam, and the great river of Kamboja. The first of these, 
which has a course of 800 miles, disembogues itself at the 
head of the gulf, after passing through a tract of singular fer- 
tility: The river of Kamboja, one of the largest in Asia, has 
its source in the mountains of Yunan in China, disembogues 
itself near the Cape of Kamboja, between the 9th and 10th 
degrees of north latitude, and has a course of full 1500 miles, 
all tropical, and the greater part of it within the Siamese terri- 
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tories. This river, like the last, gives fertility and plenty to the 
countries through which it passes, and which are equal in pro- 
ductiveness to any lands within the tropics. Siam and its tri- 
butary states are distinguished alike for the variety and abun- 
dance of their mineral and vegetable wealth. The dependent 
Malayan states and adjacent portions of the proper Siamese 
territory are throughout rich in gold and tin. The latter con- 
tains some of the richest iron ores in the world, besides cop- 
per, lead, and antimony. The forests of the north-western 
portion of the kingdom supply teak in great abundance, besides 
Jac and dye-woods. The alluvial lands furnish ample harvests 
of rice and sugar-cane ;—the eastern coast of the gulf, includ- 
ing the dependent portion of Kamboja, black pepper, carda- 
mums, and the yellow drug and pigment, which takes its Euro- 
pean name from the last mentioned country. The shores, at 
the head of the gulf, afford a cheap and constant supply of bay- 
salt, which not only furnishes the whole interior of the kingdom 
with this necessary article, but also all the adjacent countries, 
and some of the principal islands of the neighbouring archi- 
pelago. Assuming that the territory of Siam is equal in ferti- 
lity to that of Ava, and knowing, in general, that the people 
have the same share of industry with the Brrmans, and that, 
during the last forty years at least, they have been governed 
with a good deal more moderation than that people, it is reason- 
able to believe, that the, country is equally populous. If it be 
so, its area will give between seven and eight millions of inha- 
bitants, which is probably the full amount of its population. 
The authentic history of the Siamese is of no remote anti- 
quity. They carry, indeed, their own story no further back 
than the middle of the 8th century of the Christian era; but, 
in truth, the only facts of it, which can be depended upon, are 
told by the Portuguese, who became acquainted with them in 
the commencement of the 16th century. About the middle of 
that age, the Burmans conquered Siam, and held it in subjec- 
tion for near thirty years ; when they were driven from it by an 
insurrection, similar in many respects to that which took place 
nearly in our own times. In 1612, the English made their first 
acquaintance with Siam, their intercourse being entirely of a 
commercial character. In 1621, the Dominican and Francis- 
can Monks found their way into the kingdom, and were follow- 
ed, in 1662, by the French Jesuits. In 1683, we find a Greek 
adventurer of the island of Cephalonia, the son of an inn- 
keeper, and once a scrivener in the employ of our East India 
Company, first Minister of Siam, and swaying the destinies of 
that distant kingdom. By the advice of this individual, and the 
Bb 2 
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intrigues of the Jesuits, the Siamese Monarch sent an embassy 
to Louis XIV., which, on its way to France, stopped for a time 
at the British capital, and there concluded a commercial treaty 
with the Ministers of James II. In 1685 and 1687, the French 
King, in his turn, sent two embassies to his brother of Siam ; 
and with the last of them, a squadron of men-of-war, and a 
force of 500 European soldiers. The two principal fortresses 
of the kingdom were placed in the hands of these forces; and 
Siam was upon the point of becoming a French province; but 
the arrogance of the European soldiery, and the pride of the 
Greek Minister, brought about a revolution, in the issue of 
which the French were expelled the kingdom, the Minister 
lost his life, and the reigning family the throne. For 130 
years after this singular event, and down to the present times, 
European nations held little connexion with Siam, beyond 
a paltry commerce from some parts of their Indian settlements, 
and some feeble efforts to propagate Christianity. The Bur- 
man invasions, in the middle of the last century, which have left 
Siam in its present condition, have already been noticed. Siam, 
since this period, has made large acquisitions on the side of Lao 
and Kamboja, admitted Chinese immigration, and carried its 
commercial intercourse with China to an extent unknown in any 
former periods of its history. 

The empire of Cochin China, the third and last Hindu Chi- 
nese state, extends from nearly the 8th to the 22d degree of 
north latitude, and from the 103d to the 108th degree of east 
longitude. Its greatest breadth is at its northern and southern 
extremities, where, however, it does not exceed 180 miles, and 
in the middle it is a narrow strip, bounded by the sea and the 
mountains of Lao. This central portion, extending from the 
11th to the 18th degree of north latitude, is the proper country 
of Cochin China. Its conquered provinces are Tonquin, Cham- 
pa, and the principal portion of Kamboja. This kingdom, ei- 
ther within the gulfs of Siam or Tonquin, or on the China sea, 
has an extent of 1200 miles of coast, containing, besides those 
within the islands, no fewer than nine of the safest and most 
spacious harbours in the world, and the embouchures of five na- 
vigable rivers. The first of the rivers is that of Kamboja, al- 
ready mentioned. The second is that of Sai-gon, which falls 
into the sea at Cape Saint James’s, between the 10th and 11th 
copreee of north latitude, and is unquestionably the finest navi- 
gable river in Asia, since it is free from all dangers, and deep 
enough to be navigable for ships of the line for 50 miles from 
the sea. The third is that of Hué, the capital, much inferior 
to the two last in size—somewhat difficult of access, but, when 
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entered, spreading into a wide basin, which afferds a safe and 
commodious harbour. The fourth is the river of Tonquin, 
which, originating in the mountains of China, has a course of 
400 miles, passing through a country of extraordinary fertility 
in corn, and watering the walls of the extensive city of Cachow, 
a place with which the nations of Europe maintained a consi- 
derable and promising commerce during the fatter part of the 
7th century. The fifth river is that of Athien, less consider- 
able than any of the others, which falls into the gulf of Siam, 
and was once the seat of some European commerce, being the 
route to the ancient capital and central parts of the kingdom of 
Kamboja. Cochin China, although perhaps inferior in this re- 
spect to Siam, is a country exceedingly productive, both in 
vegetable and mineral wealth. Kamboja and ooo are 
eminently fruitful in corn, in valuable timber, although it does 
not produce the teak tree, and in drugs. The last mentioned 
country has valuable mines of gold, silver, and iron, and Cochin 
China proper affords the true cinnamon, more prized by the 
Chinese than that of Ceylon; sugar, salt, and together with 
Tonquin a considerable produce of raw silk, which under the 
wise commercial arrangements of our present administration 
promises to become available for our home manufactures. 
The area of the Cochin Chinese dominions is much smaller than 
‘that either of Siam or Ava, and probably does not exceed 100,000 
square miles. ‘There is no question, however, but that it is 
proportionally more populous. Bissachere, the latest writer 
who has treated of this country, gives the number of its inha- 
bitants at 23,000,000, which would give 234 to the square mile, 
a statement not to be credited by any one who has been in the 
habit of considering such questions, and who has observed the 
physical aspect of a ‘great portion of this kingdom, and given 
due attention to the badness of the government and the absence 
of industrious habits in the people. We have heard the po- 
arene reckoned at ten millions by better informed persons; 

ut probably even this is considerably exaggerated. The su- 
perior population of the Cochin Chinese empire is mainly ow- 
ing to the density of that of Tonquin, the extensive and fertile 
plains of which are admitted by observers of all ages to be very 
thickly inhabited. 

T he details of the revolution which ended in the establish- 
ment of this extensive and singular power, are as follows :—Its 
principal constituent members, Tonquin and Cochin China, al- 
though inhabited by a race of the same language and manners, 
had in all known times formed distinct kingdoms, or been re. 
spectively subject provinces of the Chinese empire. Champa 
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and. Kamboja had, in like manner, been independent principa- 
lities. In the year 1774, the misrule of the reigning dynasty of 
Cochin China brought on a formidable insurrection, in which 
three brothers, peasants by birth, and robbers by profession, * 
seized upon the throne, conquered Tonquin, and defeated a 
Chinese army which came for its protection. The reigning 
king fled from the country, and placed himself under the direc- 
tion of an European missionary, to whose counsels he eventual- 
ly owed his restoration. This person was Pignon de Behaim, 
titular bishop of Adran, and apostolic vicar of Cochin China, a 
native of the city of Brussels. In 1787, the king, trusting his 
eldest son to the care of this person, sent them on a mission to 
France to claim the assistance of the Court of Versailles. An 
offensive and defensive alliance was accordingly concluded, by 
which France was to have furnished to her ally a fleet, an army, 
and money, and to have received in return a considerable terri- 
torial cession, and many commercial privileges. The Revolution 
which shortly after broke out, prevented France from entering up- 
on a career which must have involved her in an immediate war 
with Great Britain, and ended in rendering Cochin China a pro- 
vince of one or other of these European powers. The matter ter- 
minated more fortunately for the independence of the country. 
The Bishop D’Adran returned to Cochin China in 1790, bring- 
ing with him fourteen or fifteen European adventurers, chiefly 
French Royalists, who had fled from the proscriptions of the 
Revolution. With the assistance of these persons, among 
whom there were naval and military officers and engineers, and 
with a small] party of his own adherents, the King of Cochin 
China, a man of enterprise, firmness, and ability, for an Asiatic 
and hereditary Prince, formed a fleet, disciplined an army, and 
constructed fortifications on the principles of European science. 
Against such means the native tactics of the insurgents, al- 
though not unskilful, and backed by a majority of the people, 
proved quite ineffective ; and in the course. of twelve years he re- 
conquered his patrimonial dominions, and added to them the 
richer and more populous country of Tonquin. In 1809, taking 
advantage of the dissentions which prevailed in Kamboja, he, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by intrigue, acquired the 
most valuable part of that country, and thus established at once 


* The eldest brother is said to have been originally a blacksmith, 
and the second, the most able of the three, a gardener. Such have 
always been the agents of revolutions in the East; and when cir- 


cumstances bring leaders of such a character into action 


; ) » no wonder 
that society should be stationary. 
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the most extensive and best organized power which had ever 
subsisted in that part of the East. The whole of this singular 
fabric, however, may fairly be considered as the offspring of 
European knowledge and civilization; for with all the merit of 
the Cochin Chinese Prince, the genius which created it was 
substantially French. 

After this rapid sketch of the Hindu Chinese countries, we 
shall venture to offer a few notices concerning their physical 
geography—the physical character of their inhabitants—their 
language and literature—their religion—their government and 
their foreign relations—concluding with an estimate of their 
financial and military resources. 

The whole of this region of Asia may be described as hot, 
moist, and woody; a character more or less decidedly marked 
as we approach to, or recede from the equator. It contains at 
least five great alluvial plains, not inferior in extent or fertility 
to those of Egypt or Bengal; and yet the greater part of the 
country consists of mountains deeply wooded, uncultivated, and 
very partially inhabited. From Hindustan and other countries 
which they resemble in fertility, they differ remarkably in the 
abundance and variety of their metalliferous products. Rice is 
always the principal, and nearly the only, vegetable aliment of 
the inhabitants; and in this description of corn the Hindu Chi- 
nese countries are singularly productive, usually affording a 
surplus to their neighbours. Fish is consumed bythe inhabi- 
tants in large quantities—other animal food to a very trifling 
extent. In this region the camel and the ass are never seen; the 
horse rarely, and then nothing better in size than a pony, unfit 
for useful labour or the purposes of war. The ox is not general, 
the sheep is unknown, and the goat is not frequent. In short, 
the most useful and familiar of the domestic quadrupeds of 
Western Asia and Europe, give place to the almost universal use 
of the elephant, the buffalo, and the hog. Even the wild qua- 
drupeds, familiar to the traveller in Western Asia, disappear in 
the Hindu Chinese countries, where the fox, the jackall, the 
hyena, the wolf, the antelope, and the hare, are not to be 
found, ~ 
In stature, the race of men inhabiting the Hindu Chinese 
countries is shorter than the Hindu, the Chinese, or the Euro- 
pean, but generally taller than the Malayan. Their lower 
limbs are well formed, contrary to what obtains among the na- 
tives of Hindustan. The hands of this race are stout, and des- 
titute of the softness and delicacy which characterizes those of 
the Hindu (the primitive and almost intuitive manufacturer of 
fine muslins). ‘Their persons are hale and sufficiently robust, 
but somewhat squab, and without grace or flexibility. The 
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‘complexion is brown, darker by some shades than that of the 
Chinese, but never approaching the black of the African negro, 
or even of the Hindu. The face differs greatly from that of the 
European or Western Asiatic, the features being never bold, 
prominent, or well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not flat. The mouth is wide, but not projecting— 
the ie thick. The eyes are small, having the iris black, and 
the white of a yellow tinge; but the breadth and height of the 
cheek-bones, which gives the whole face the form of a lozenge, 
instead of the oval, which constitutes the line of beauty among 
the nations of Western Asia and Europe, is the most character- 
istic feature of the countenance. Of this race the Burmans are 
perhaps the most athletic, and the Cochin Chinese the lowest 
in stature, being in this respect indeed by far the shortest people 
of all Central Asia; a circumstance which sufficiently points 
them out as a distinct race from the Chinese, although appa- 
rently much assimilated to them by the adoption of many of their 
manners and institutions. 

The general character of the Hindu Chinese is marked by 
the servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and feebleness which 
belong to political slavery every where. They are at the same 
time temperate, generally abstemious, placable, docile, peace- 
able, and obedient. There7is, however, a tameness or dulness 
of character, which, though not amounting to stupidity, is very 
remarkable. They display no strength or variety of character— 
exhibit no romantic feelings, and are, in short, utterly unimagi- 
native. In enterprise ak ania courage they are greatly 
inferior to the warlike tribes of Western and Northern Asia. 
There is one feature of their character which deserves more par- 
ticular notice,—their national vanity. This exists almost uni- 
versally in the most exaggerated and ludicrous degree. The 
Abbé Gervaise, one of the few judicious writers who has treated 
of the nations of India beyond the Ganges, describes the 
Siamese as ‘ despising all other nations, and being thoroughly 
* persuaded that the greatest injustice in the world was done to 
¢ them when their pre-eminence was disputed.’ This particu- 
lar people perhaps carry the folly to the greatest height; but 
the Burmans and the Cochin Chinese are little behind them. 
A Burman warrior, not many years ago, proposed in council 
to take Fort William and the city of Calcutta with 3000 sol- 
diers, and to complete the conquest of Hindustan with as many 
more! He was loudly applauded by the Senators of his Bur- 
man Majesty. On another occasion, a fleet of open boats was 
prepared by the Burman Government for the purpose of cross- 
ing the Bay of Bengal in the south-west monsoon, capturing 
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Fort aint George, and subduing the Carnatic. The late King 
of Cochin China,- who was commonly a man of sense, was not 
himself superior to this extravagance; and although, in many 
respects well acquainted with what was passing in Europe, was 
wont to talk familiarly (for he was born and bred an Ultra- 
Royalist) of proffering his assistance to Louis XVIII., and 
measuring swords with the Conqueror of Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz |The character we have thus attempted to sketch ap- 
plies generally to all the nations of whom we have been speak- 
ing, although there are considerable distinctions. The Bur- 
mans are more enterprising, more sprightly, and braver than 
the Siamese. The Siamese surpass all the rest in vanity; and 
in point of humanity and moderation have some advantage 
over the Burmans. The Cochin Chinese are more gay and 
social than any of their neighbours; and, indeed, in these points 
excel all Asiatic people. 

From the confines of Bengal to the borders of China, there 
exist, besides rude dialects, seven languages which have receiv- 
ed a considerable share of cultivation. These are the Aracan- 
ese, the Burman, the Peguan, the Siamese, the Lao, the Kam- 
bojan, and the Anam. Of alphabets also there are no less than 
seven ; that of Aracan, of Ava, of Pegue, two alphabets of Lao, 
that of Siam and the Kambojan, which is the same as the Pali, 
besides the symbolic character of China which is used by the 
Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese, in a form somewhat modified. 
The Hindu Chinese dialects are either chiefly or entirely mono- 
syllabic, being so in the greatest degree as we advance eastward, 
To make amends for the absence of combined syllables, how- 
ever, they are rich in letters and elemental sound. The Siamese, 
for example, although it want several sounds which are to be 
found in the languages of the Western world, has $7 consonants, 
14 vowels, and 6 diphthongs, all expressive of distinct sounds,— 
among which are found several intonations too subtle and diffi- 
cult for European organs. In their alphabetic system, each of 
these is expressed by a separate character; for the alphabets of 
the Hindu Chinese nations exhibit the same perfection as those 
of the Indian nations, a phenomenon by no means to have been 
expected, amidst so much rudeness, and that general want of 
precision which belongs to barbarians. These languages are 
all chacterized by extreme simplicity of structure, They are 
destitute of inflections, and hence their construction depends 
almost wholly on the principle of juxtaposition. The political 
slavery of the people is, as with many tribes of Asia and Ame- 
rica, engraved upon the genius of their language; and hence the 
existence of a copious pivtscsiogy to distinguish the respective 
ranks of the speakers. 
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The literature of the Hindu Chinese ranks far below that of 
the Arabs, the Persians, or the Hindus; and is singularly feeble 
and unimaginative. It may be divided into the two branches, 
of profane or sacred; the first being uniformly written in the 
vernacular, and the second in the Pali, the sacred language of 
the followers of Buddha every where, and the vernacular dia- 
lect of Magada or ancient Behar. Both are entirely metrical ; 
and the first consists of songs, romances, and some rude chroni- 
cles, which make no approach to truth or accuracy, ‘The wide- 
spread legends of the Hindus, although nearly unconnected 
with their religious belief, are favourite subjects of their lay 
compositions. To this description, it is necessary to make an 
exception for Anam literature, which is entirely borrowed from 
Chinese, and bears no analogy to that of the purely Bhuddist 
nations. 

The religion of Buddha is universal from Aracan to Kambo- 
ja inclusive. This worship in its doctrine, practice, and moral- 
ity, is the same which is established in the Island of Ceylon, but 
differs materially, especially when viewed as a civil institution, 
from the Buddhism of Tartary-Tibet, and Hindustan. In the 
Hindu Chinese countries, religion is a great business of life. 
The country is covered with temples and overrun with priests. 
Every male inhabitant must at some period or other of his life, 
enter the priesthood; though he may quit it when he pleases, 
and enter it again at his pleasure. ‘The priests, with their shaved 
heads and flowing yellow garments, live together in monasteries 
always attached toa temple. They are enjoined to observe a 
strict celibacy—to refrain from all temporal occupation—to ab- 
stain from the use of wine, and from destroying animal life; while 
they are directed to pass their time in asking charity, in study, 
in meditation, and in prayer. Their occasional duties consist in 
ordaining priests, in solemnizing marriages, and in performing 
funeral rites. In return for so much abstinence. and so many 
sacrifices, the Talapoins enjoy a high consideration among the 
people. They are called Lords, viewed as the representatives 
of Buddha or Gautama on earth, and every secular person, 
be his rank what it may, must do them homage. They are ex- 
empt from taxation,—exempt from the sweeping conscription 
which weighs so heavily upon the rest of the people, and the 
temples where they officiate are viewed as places of refuge. The 
people on their part make an absolute surrender of the care of 
their souls to the priests, 4s a client would surrender his case to 
his lawyer. They busy themselves at least very little with the 
moral and doctrinal parts of religion, and their consciences are 
satisfied by the alms and largesses given to the priests, and 
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their occasional contributions to the endowment of temples. The 
prevailing doctrines of the religion of Buddha are those of the 
Metempsychosis, and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, consisting in repeated transmigrations, until the soul be 
absorbed or annihilated. With the Buddhists, there is no su- 
preme God ; the world had no beginning, and will have no end. 
Variety of worship is pleasing to superior beings, but their own 
form is the best, and they are ready to admit all mankind to a 
participation in its advantages. The Buddhist nations accord- 
ingly have never persecuted Christianity ; but its morality is too 
severe for them; and they insist, according to a favourite ex- 
pression of their own, that although it be a road to heaven, it is 
one which is too difficult for them to follow. Neither has the 
Mahomedan religion, although equally tolerated, made any 
progress amongst them. The doctrine of the casts, which ex- 
erts so signal an influence over the condition of Hindu society, 
is unknown to the worshippers of Buddha, and, in the Hindu 
Chinese countries especially, not a vestige of it is to be disco- 
vered. Revolting and unreasonable antipathies in the choice of 
food are also unknown. The Buddhists indeed rather err on 
the other side, being indiscriminating and uncleanly in matters of 
diet. Neither are religious penances and austerities among 
them favourite means of propitiating heaven, or gaining tem- 
poral influence. 

This form of worship, one of the most extensive which 
governs the opinions of mankind, was introduced into the 
Hindu Chinese countries from Magada or Behar in Hin- 
dostan, several centuries after the Christian era. Universal 
as far as Kamboja, it exists but partially in Cochin China and 
Tonquin, where it ceases to be respected, gradually gives way to 
the forms of worship prevalent in China, and is in fact despised 
or neglected as influencing the manners and character of the 
people. This we think is lucky—for itsinfluence on the state of so- 
ciety has certainly been by no means either exalting or benign. 
No nation professing this worship has ever acquired distinction 
in arts, in letters, or in arms. Professing mild tenets, and affect- 
ing abhorrence for the shedding of blood, the votaries of Gau- 
tama are reckless of human life, their laws are sanguinary, 
and cruel executions and proscriptions are no where more com- 
mon than amongst them. 

The Hindu Chinese countries are the true region of pure 
despotic governments. It might edify a member of the Holy 
Alliance, or a Turkish Sultan, to behold the finished picture 
of absolute power which is there presented. ‘The names of 
the Burman and Siamese kings must not, on pain of death, be 
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pronounced by any of their subjects during their lifetime ; and 
the important secret indeed is confided only to a few favourite 
courtiers. No one dares to ask after the health or happiness of 
these perfect specimens of humanity, because it is not to be 
imagined that they can either be sick or sorry. The King of 
Cochin China is not supposed by himself or his subjects to be 
= so impeccable; but his authority is scarcely less absolute. 

e governs by his pure will, and never stops short until 
brought up by an insurrection or a revolution. Although imi- 
tating the Chinese, the poverty and want of intelligence of his 
subjects never renders it necessary for him to offer those ex- 
planations, which the better knowledge of their rights, and su- 
perior intelligence of the Chinese, claims from their Emperor, 
when he is in difficulties. 

The worst and most mischievous feature of all the Hindu 
Chinese governments is, the sweeping claim made by the So- 
vereign to the services of the whole adult male population,— 
aclaim which is exacted to the fullest practicable extent. Every 
male above twenty years of age must serve the State, either 
as a soldier or a labourer, at least every third year of his ex- 
istence, with the exception of public officers and priests. No 
man, therefore, can call his time or labour his own. It is 
this monstrous abuse of power which, in our conception, ren- 
ders the Hindu Chinese nations so inferior in civilization to 
their neighbours the Hindus and Chinese; among whom the 
existence of a military cast leaves the industry of the mass of 
the population so far free from molestation. This is the se- 
cret of the universal prohibition against emigration, which is 
known to obtain in all the Hindu Chinese. countries. The 
Hindu Chinese, accordingly, are never seen abroad ; for emigra~ 
tion among them is high treason, and equivalent to robbing 
the sovereign of his property and consequence. 

With all this there is, in peaceable times, considerable order 
and regularity in the governments; and both civil and crimi- 
nal law are administered in a manner more deliberate and less 
mea: and precipitate than among the smaller Asiatic na- 
tions. Hence life and property are infinitely more secure. 
The great instrument of government, as in China, is the bam- 
boo; and with the Hindu Chinese the infliction of a blow is 
no affront or disgrace. All classes are subject to corporal 
punishment; which is accordingly viewed only as a kind of 
wholesome parental chastisement. ‘The proceedings of the 
Burman and Siamese governments, through all their depart- 
ments, are slovenly oat procrastinating. The contrary is the 
case with that of Cochin China, in which an extraordinary 
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promptitude and exactness prevail everywhere, assimilating it 
in no slight degree in this respect to the military despotisms of 
Europe. 

The Hindu Chinese nations have acquired no distinguished 
skill or dexterity in any art, useful or ornamental; such as the 
Hindus have acquired in cotton fabrics, the Chinese in silk 
and porcelain, and the Japanese in lackered ware and silks. 
Their science, consisting in a few arithmetical rules, some 
slender knowledge of astronomy, and much astrology, they 
have always borrowed, and still continue to borrow, from the 
Hindus and Chinese. In the useful arts, the Cochin Chinese, 
and especially the Tonquinese, have, from their close imitation 
of the Chinese, a cohsiderable advantage over the more wester- 
ly nations. They fabricate cheap, although coarse cottons, for 
deianisio use, with light silks, which last, in the infancy of 
European manufacturing industry, were sought after in our 
markets. Another of their commodities was also at one time in 
repute amongst us, a species of lackered ware, ornamented with 
a rich mosaic in mother of pearl, which still continues to be 
fabricated by the Tonquinese, in great beauty and perfection. 

With the Hindu Chinese nations commences that reserved, 
unsocial, and jealous temper in their political relations with 
strangers, which characterizes all the nations of the further 
East, from Bengal to Korea and Japan, and which becomes 
more and more intense as we proceed eastward. This dispo- 
sition, we conceive, has its origin in vanity, ignorance, and 
dread of unknown dangers, but, above all, in that suspicion of 
the fidelity of its own subjects, which leads despotic govern- 
ments to hold all novelties and innovations in abhorrence, as 
things that might, by possibility, tend to subvert their ill exer- 
deal authority. 

The Burman commerce is with China and the British domi- 
nions., To the first it supplies, through the province of Yunan, 
raw cotton, precious stones, and other native commodities, re-~ 
ceiving in return wrought silks and other manufactured ar- 
ticles. ‘The intercourse with the British dominions in India is 
far more considerable. In this traffic the Burmans supplied 

reat quantities of teak wood, nearly all that was consumed in the 
Beige and Madras provinces, with stic-lac, catechu, and other 
commodities. ‘They received from us in return Indian and 
British cotton goods, and other manufactured articles. This 
branch of commerce, before the present war, shared like others 
in the advantages of the free trade. ‘The Burmans were be- 
ginning to be clothed in British fabrics ; and our merchants, in 
spite of the obstacles thrown in their way, pushed their enter- 
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prises to Amarapura the capital, 400 miles distant from the 
‘seacoast, where several of them personally resided. Our ac- 
cess to the country, however, was, through jealousy, confined 
to the single part of ene and the rest of a coast 900 
miles in length, possessing harbours, and leading to productive 
countries, and almost at our doors, has been nearly as little 
known to us daring the sixty years of Burman supremacy over 
Pegue, as a similar extent of Japan. Besides the trade con- 
ducted by European vessels, there is a very considerable one 
conducted by Burman boats, which creep along the coast of 
Aracan in the fine season, and find their way to the capital of 
British India through the Sunderbunds—the streets and shops 
of which may then co seen crewded by these rude strangers, 
readily distinguished from the native inhabitants by the singu- 
larity of their dress, the dirtiness of their persons, their un- 
ceremonious manners, and their lively curiosity. The Bur- 
mans hold no intercourse with Siam. An implacable hatred, 
and a perpetual warfare, subsists between these barbarians— 
the frontier between them is reduced to a desert—the miser- 
able inhabitants on both sides are way-laid and conducted to 
perpetual slavery, so that any peaceful communication is im- 
possible. 

The foreign relations of Siam are with China—Cochin 
China—the independent states of the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the European possessions in the same quarter. The first is by 
much the most important. ‘The King of Siam indeed professes 
himself to be a vassal of China; but the dependence is purely 
nominal. Under pretext of it, two junks of near one thousand 
tons each, are sent yearly to Canton, which dre exempted from 
duties. During the period of the embassies of Louis the 14th, 
the trade between Siam and China consisted only of a few 
junks, and the Chinese settlers in the former country did not 
exceed 3 or 4000, according to the statement of La Laubere. 
Within the last 30 years, a singular revolution has taken place 
in this respect, which probably had its origin in the accidental 
circumstance of an adventurer of the half Chinese blood, the 
same who expelled the Burmans, having raised himself to the 
throne of Siam. ‘This person invited the resort of the Chinese ; 
and they are at present spread over the whole kingdom, to the 
number of between 7 and 800,000, engaged in trade—in handi- 
craft labour—in the manufacture of sugar, and in the culture 
of pepper. They conduct, indeed, the whole foreign trade of 
Siam, being its only foreign merchants, navigators and sailors, 
‘The junks which now trade yearly to China are not less than 
140 in number, nine-tenths of them constructed in Siam, and 
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measuring full $5,000 tons. The number of Chinese junks carry- 
ing on the other branches of the trade of Siam amount at present 
to about 200—all smaller than those carrying on the trade with 
China, but still amounting to not less than 30,000 tons. Of these 
from 40 to 50 trade yearly with our new settlement of Singapore 
—importing grain, salt, oil, fine sugar, and many minor commo= 
dities, and exporting British and Indian manufactures, principal- 
ly cotton fabrics, to the value of 300,000 Spanish dollars. This 
traffic, the creation of the last six years, increases by rapid strides 
yearly, and will soon be of national importance. The trade in 
British vessels is of inferior value, and, according to the state~ 
ments which we have seen, amounts annually to five or six square= 
rigged vessels. Since the conclusion of the war, the Ameri- 
cans tried the Siamese trade, but soon abandoned it, when the 
British, under more favourable circumstances, entered into 
competition with them. The regulations of trade in Siam are 
less equitable than in Cochin China, and the imposts consist of 
import, export, and tonnage duties, upon the whole, however, 
not very burthensome. ‘There are vexations, however, to be 
complained of. ‘The government itself is a great trader, and 
being so, necessarily an unfair and unjust one. It exere'ses 
monopolies—often claims a right of preemption, and exercises 
a capricious and undue influence,—all obstacles which time and 
perseverance alone can conquer. 

The foreign relations of Cochin China are with China, Siam, 
and the British possessions within the Streights of Malacca. 
The King of Cochin China is a nominal vassal of the Chinese 
empire, which admits him only to the rank of a hereditary go- 
vernor. The Cochin Chinese monarchs are preposterously 
vain of this title, and every new prince at his accession is re- 
gularly invested with it by a depatation from the Court of Pekin. 
With all this the Cochin Chinese sovereigns are substantially 
independent; the tribute which they pay is nominal; and any 
interference on the part of the Chinese in the internal affairs of 
the government is stoutly resisted—as in the. following case. 
One of the brothers who headed the last great insurrection, 
effected the conquest of Tonquin. The hereditary sovereign 
called in the assistance of the Chinese, who entered the country 
with an army of 40,000 men. The adventurous insurgent, 
while he solicited from Pekin his investiture as governor of the 
kingdom, attacked the Chinese army—routed it—expelled the 
Chinese from the kingdom, and by intrigue was finally invested 
in the government by the arrogant but incapable Court of 
China. The Chinese settled within the dominions of Cochin 
China are few in number, in comparison with those settled in 
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Siam, and hence the industry and external commerce of the 
country are also greatly inferior. They do not perhaps in all 
exceed 40,000, the greater part of whom are engaged in the 
iron, gold, and silver mines of Tonquin. The junks carrying 
on this traffic amount to about half the tonnage employed in 
that of Siam and China: The ports from which it is conducted 
are Cachao in Tonquin—Hvé and Faifo in Cochin China pro- 
per, and Saigon in Kamboja, the first and last being the most 
considerable places of trade. The inland trade between the 
Cochin Chinese dominions and China is probably more consi- 
derable than that by sea. In this intercourse Cochin China 
receives manufactured silks, English broad cloths, and Bengal 
opium, with the copper spelter and lead of Yunan, and returns 
cotton, areca-nuts, varnish, dye stuffs, and a variety of other 
native products. 

Tonquin and Kamboja conducted with European nations, 
about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, 
a trade which, for those times, was very considerable. It ceased 
entirely about the middle of the last century, owing to two 
causes—either of them sufficient for this purpose—the almost 
universal anarchy which has since that period prevailed in 
those countries, and the rigid monopolies of the European na- 
tions. It has begun to revive, on the relaxation of these mono- 
polies, within the last half dozen years; and so different now is 
the condition of the world, and the principles which govern the 
intercourse of nations, that we cannot hesitate in believing that 
it will soon regain more than its original importance. Ac- 
cording to detailed accounts which have been shown to us, near 
30 Cochin Chinese junks now visit yearly the new port of Singa- 
pore; and his present Majesty, who has himself a taste for fo- 
reign trade, although not very legitimately directed, sends a 
number of junks on his own account. In 1825, he added to 
these two square-rigged vessels, constructed and navigated in 
the European fashion, and manned and navigated by native 
Cochin Chinese. A few European vessels have also, as we 
understand, made adventures from Singapore ; and the French 
and Americans have attempted the same trade, but not very: 
fortunately or very judiciously. ‘Two vessels belonging to the 
latter, of whose voyage we rendered an account in.our 8ist 
Number, visited the port of Saigon for cargoes of sugar in 1819. 
In ignerance of the nature of the market, they arrived three 
months after the Chinese junks had already carried off nearly the 
whole oe sugar, and six months at least before the new 
crops could come in. They insisted on paying their port dues in 
the zinc currency of the kingdom, 1200 of which are equivalent 
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to one Spanish dollar—a proceeding of the same character as 
insisting upon paying a treasury debt of 1000/. in England or 
America, in copper farthings or cents. They finally went off, 
drawing this legitimate conclusion, that the trade was impracti- 
cable, the inhabitants brutal barbarians, and the government 
illiberal and vexatious! The French also have nearly aban- 
doned the trade, and for the same reason which has induced 
them to abandon nearly every other branch of the Indian com- 
merce, real incapacity to conduct it, except in a piddling man- 
ner. The trade of the Cochin Chinese empire is at present 
open to all the world, and there exist no privileges or exclu- 
sions, as had been long erroneously imagined in Europe. In 
1818 the late king instituted a new tariff, which is neither un- 
fair nor onerous. The duties are levied on the ships dimen- 
sions, on the Chinese principle; and there is, generally speak- 
ing, no impost on the goods exported or imported. The ob- 
stacles which exist result from the oppression of the govern- 
ment towards its own subjects ;—and not towards strangers re- 
sorting to the country, whose lives and properties, it may be 
asserted without exaggeration, are as secure in the ports of 
Cochin China as in those of any civilized European nation. 

It is not in our power to furnish any detailed information 
respecting the financial and military resources of the Hindu 
Chinese nations, which, indeed, from their nature, are incapa- 
ble of being stated with any degree of precision. In all of 
them, however, a land-tax forms a considerable share of the 
sovereign’s revenue; but a much smaller one than in Hindus- 
tan, inasmuch as the industry of the inhabitants is less, and 
more frequently diverted from productive occupation by the 
vexatious calls of the public service. Excise duties and mono- 
polies, rudely and unskilfully exacted or exercised, form other 
sources of revenue. But the chief financial resource of these 
governments, and that which destroys the efficiency of every 
other, consists in the immediate personal services of their sub- 
jects, the rudest and most mischievous of all their institutions, 
and that which, in all probability, conduces most to render 
them. inferior to their principal neighbours. Previous to our 
contest with him, the coffers of the Burman monarch were said 
to be well filled with the plunder of his people. The King of 
Siam is said to have an annual revenue of between 6 and 
700,000/. a good deal of which is derived from the trade of the 
Chinese, and recently of our own nation. This, judging from 
the statement of La Laubere, is eight fold greater than that of 
his predecessor, the ally of Louis the 14th, a striking proof 
among many others which might be given of the rapid advance- 
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ment which Siam has made in recent years. The finances of 
the King of Cochin China are said to be managed with more 
order and economy than those of his neighbours, and his trea- 
es is reported to contain not less than 6,000,000/. in gold and 
silver. 

The military strength of such a country as that of the Bur- 
mans is little to be estimated by its numerical force; but de- 
‘pends much more on the skill and perseverance with which it 
is able to keep that force together through its usual system of 
executions and terror, and above all, on the natural difficul- 
ties of the country and climate. For aggression against a civi- 
lized enemy, the Burman power is contemptible; but for de- 
fence against invasion, it is very different: For, besides the 
unfavourableness of the climate and localities, there is a ca- 
pital 400 miles distant from the nearest point of attack, and ge- 
nerally an absence of all tangible and important objects at 
which a disciplined army could aim a decisive blow. Were the 
Burmans not surrounded by oppressed and discontented tribu- 
taries, themselves also grievously oppressed, their country would 
be impregnable; and, as it is, we areinclined to view the Bur- 
man war as unquestionably the greatest and most difficult en- 
terprise in which our Indian government has ever been en- 
gaged. There is indeed no other period of our history in which 
our resources would have been equal to such a contest. 

The military resources of Siam are to be estimated on the 
same principle as those of the Burman empire; and that the 
Siamese have successfully resisted the inroads of the Burmans, 
must be admitted as a proof that those resources cannot be 
greatly inferior. The Siamese are allowed to be somewhat 
more civilized, but to be less lively, ambitious, and enterprising. 
than their Burman neighbours. Within the last five years the 
trade of the English and Americans has furnished the Siamese 
with about 40,000 stand of fire-arms, a supply which, although 
it can add nothing to their means of offence or defence against 
an European enemy, must render them a more formidable 
rival than heretofore to the Burman power. Against the in- 
vasion of a civilized enemy, Siam is greatly weaker than 
Ava. Bang-kok, the seat of its government, its treasury, 
its arsenals, and its commerce, is situated within a few hours 
sail of the mouth of a navigable river, instead of being, 
like Amarapura, 400 miles distant from the sea-coast, and 
might be captured and maintained by a very slender force, 
without trouble or inconvenience. Several other ports, from 
which the government draws much of its revenue, are similarly 
situated, and are capable of being blockaded by a few gun- 
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boats; so that a very inconsiderable maritime force’ would 
easily enable a naval power to dictate any conditions to the 
people, with all their vanity. It is, however, so insulated, that 
there is but little risk of its coming into collision with any na- 
tion capable of producing an impression upon it. ‘The natural 
difficulties of its frontiers effectually protect it from the hosti- 
lity of the Cochin Chinese, the Chinese and Burmans; and 
the only possible danger that it runs is, from its coming into 
contact with the British power at one weak point of the latter, 
Prince of Wales’ Island,—a circumstance which might pro- 
voke it to an act of arrogance or aggression, although contrary 
to the discreet and prudent character which its government 
has hitherto maintained. 

At the termination of the war in 1802, the King of Cochin 
China, besides a fleet consisting of corvettes, gun-boats, and 
war-galleys to the number of 800, had a disciplined army of 
150,000 men, well provided arsenals, a numerous train of ar- 
tillery, and fortifications constructed on the European model. 
His son, the present sovereign, for Gia-long, the prince in 
question, diced in 1819, has reduced his standing army to 40,000 
-men; but these are officered, disciplined, armed, and clothed 
after the European manner. The citadel of Hué, the capital 
of the kingdom, is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
curiosity in the East. It is between five and six miles in cir- 
cumference, constructed throughout on the principles of a re- 
gular European fortification, and mounts between 800 and 900 
pieces of heavy cannon, of beautiful fabric. It usually contains 
a garrison of 12,000 men, and an arsenal, which, for extent, 
order, and efficiency, has scarcely any thing superior in Europe. 
It might be supposed, at first view, that such a power might 
prove dangerous:to its neighbours; but this is not the case. 
‘The government of Cochin China is dangerous only to its own 
subjects, or to the petty tribes which surround it. It possesses 
neither the domestic security, nor the talent or enterprise neces- 
sary to undertake foreign conquests. Siam is secure, from distance, 
and the natural strength of its frontier: the’ Chinese provinces 
are nearer, and in more danger, but neither is this danger con- 
siderable. On the other hand, Cochin China itself is in immi- 
nent danger from the invasion of any European power pos- 
sessing naval resources, that might be tempted to attack it. 
The two extremities of the kingdom, Kamboja and Ton- 
quin, which supply the capital and adjacent provinces with 
grain and other resources, besides being discontented and al- 
ways on the verge of insurrection, might be totally cut off by 
the blockade of a few vessels of war. ‘The garrisons, granaries, 
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arsenals, and military force, are all on the sea-coast; and, 
notwithstanding the imposing spectacle which they present, 
would afford but slender resistance against the discipline, 
courage, and skill of an European enemy. The destruction or 
capture of these would be equivalent to the a of the whole 
kingdom. The Government would be deprived of all resources, 
and even have its own strength turned against it, when the for- 
tifications, granaries and arsenals, of the kingdom were in 
the occupation of an invader capable of turning them to ad- 
vantage. As far as the interests of the British Empire in India 
are concerned, the case indeed would be widely different were 
the resources of Cochin China at the disposal of such a power 
as that of France, as was once contemplated. Our commerce, 
in such a case, especially that with China, would be harassed 
or cut off from the numerous ports of Cochin China; and in the 
event of our attempting to strike at the root of the evil by in- 
vading the country, our strength might be wasted by protract- 
ed sieges, and the thousand other resources and artifices of a 
brave and intelligent enemy. It may be necessary to add, 
however, that, for the present at least, all risk of such an event 
is gone by. Louis the 18th, in the year 1817, sent a message 
to Cochin China, claiming, rather unreasonably, the fulfilment 
of the treatyof 1787, no part of the stipulations of whichhad been 
fulfilled on the part of the French nation. ‘The proposal gave 
umbrage to the Cochin Chinese monarch, now firmly seated 
upon a throne which he owed to his own perseverence and 
courage; and he would not even enter upon a discussion of the 
subject. The successor of Gialong is unfavourable to all inti- 
mate connection with Europeans,—the French adventurers 
have been especially discouraged by him, and by our last ac- 
counts had finally quitted the kingdom. 

We have now endeavoured to lay before our readers, with- 
out any intermixture of speculation, a general, though we trust 
not inaccurate account of India beyond the Ganges; which 
we hope may contribute to awaken and direct the curiosity of 
some among them to a region which is at present, we really 
believe, the richest, the most fertile, and even civilized portion 

‘of the habitable globe of which we have the least practical 
knowledge. Our wars and diplomacy, however, will, we have 
no doubt, soon give occasion to numerous publications on the 
subject; and, as they appear from time to time, we shall en- 
deavour, in rendering an account of them, to fill up the feeble 
outline we have here attempted to trace, 


LL 
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Art. VII.—Granby. A Novel in Three Volumes. London. 
Colburn, 1826. 


pT sere is nothing more amusing in the spectacles of the 
present day, than to see the Sir John’s and Sir Thomas’s 
of the House of Commons struck aghast by the useful science 
and wise novelties of Mr Huskisson and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘Treason, Disaffection, Atheism, Republicanism, 
and Socinianism—the great guns in the Noodle’s park of ar- 
tillery —they cannot bring to bear upon these gentlemen. 
“ven to charge with a regiment of ancestors is not quite so 
efficacious as it used to be; and all that remains, therefore, 
is to rail against Peter M‘Culloch and Political Economy! 
In the mean time, day after day, down goes one piece of non- 
sense or another. The most approved trash, and the most 
trusty clamours, are found to be utterly powerless. ‘'Twopenny 
taunts and trumpery truisms have lost their destructive omni- 
potence; and the exhausted common-placeman, and the afflict- 
ed fool, moan over the ashes of Imbecility, and strew flowers on 
the urn of Ignorance | General Elliot found the London tailors 
in a state of mutiny, and he raised from them a regiment of 
light cavalry, which distinguished itself in a very striking man- 
ner at the battle of Minden. In humble imitation of this ex- 
ample, we shall avail ourselves of the present political disaffec- 
tion and unsatisfactory idleness of many men of rank and conse- 
quence, to request their attention to the Novel of Granby—writ- . 
ten, as we have heard, by a young gentleman of the name of 
Lister, and from which we have derived a considerable degree 
of pleasure and entertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is—did it amuse? were you 
surprised at dinner coming so soon? did you mistake eleven for 
ten, and twelve for eleven ? were you too late to dress? and did 
you sit up beyond the usual hour? If a novel produces these 
effects, it is good; if it does not—story, language, love, scandal 
itself, cannot save it. It is only meant to please; and it must do 
that, or it does nothing. Now, Granby seems to us to answer this 
test extremely well; it produces unpunctuality, makes the reader 
too late for dinner, impatient of contradiction, and inattentive, 
—even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentleman, 
lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let loose 
upon the drawing-room. ‘Fhe objection, indeed, to these compo- 
sitions, when they are well done, is, that it is impossible to do 
any thing, or perform any human duty, while we are engaged 
in them. Who can read Mr Hallam’s Middle Ages, or extract 


the root ofan impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, when 
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he is in the middle of Mr Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan ? 
How can the boy’s lesson be heard, about the Jove-nourished 
Achilles, or his six miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, 
wheh Henry Granby and Mr Courtenay are both making love 
to Miss Jermyn? Common life palls in the middle of these ar- 
tificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open—all dull, 
flat, and feeble, when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with an old 
uncle in the country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, and Miss 
Jermyn with him; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the 
young gentleman is not rich, having discovered, by long living 
in the world and patient observation of its ways, that young 
people are commonly Malthus-proof and have children, and 
that young and old must eat, very naturally do what they can 
to discourage the union. The young people, however, both go 
to town—meet at balls—flutter, blush, look and cannot speak— 
speak and cannot look,—suspect, misinterpret, are sad and mad, 
peevish and jealous, fond and foolish; but the passion, after 
all, seems less near to its accomplishment at the end of the 
season than the beginning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement accompanied with 
the requisite proofs—that Mr Tyrrel, the supposed son of Lord 
Malton, is illegitimate, and that he, Granby, is the heir to 
Lord Malton’s fortune. The second volume is now far ad- 
vanced, and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accordingly 
Mr Lister very judiciously dispatches him; Granby inherits 
the estate—his virtues (for what shows off virtue like land ?) 
are discovered by the Jermyns—and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded in making 
a very agreeable and interesting novel ; and he has succeeded, we 
think, chiefly, by the very easy and natural picture of manners, 
as they really exist among the upper classes ; by the description 
of new characters judiciously drawn and faithfully preserved ; and 
by the introduction of many striking and well managed inci- 
dents; and we are particularly struck throughout the whole with 
the discretion and good sense of the author. He is never ni- 
mious; there is nothing in excess; there is a good deal of fancy 
and a great deal of spirit at work, but a directing and superin- 
tending judgment rarely quits him. 

We would instance as a proof of his tact and talent, the vi- 
sit at Lord Daventry’s and the description of characters of 
which the party is composed. There are absolutely no events; 
nobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. ‘There is little of love, 
or of hatred ; no great passion comes into play; but nothing can 
be farther removed from dulness and insipidity. Who has ever 
jived in the world without often meeting the Miss Clifions ? 
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‘ The Miss Cliftons were good-humoured girls, not handsome, but 
of pleasing manners, and sufficiently clever to keep up the ball of 
conversation very agreeably for an occasional half-hour. They were 
always au courant du jour, and knew and saw the first of everything — 
were in the ear'iest confidence of many a bride elect, and could fre- 
quently tell th)t a marriage was “‘ off,” long after it had been an- 
nounced as ‘‘on the tapis” in the morning papers—always knew 
something of the new opera, or the new Scotch novel, before any 
body else did—were the first who made fizgigs, or acted charades— 
contrived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were sup- 
posed to have led the fashionable throng to the Caledonian Chapel, 
Cross-Street, Hatton Garden. Their employments were like those 
of most other girls: they sang, played, drew, rode, read occasionally, 
spoiled much muslin, manufactured purses, handscreens, and reti- 
cules for a repository, and transcribed a considerable quantity of 
music, out of large fair print into diminutive manuscript, 

‘ Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished ; rather cold, but very 
conversible ; collected seals, franks, and anecdotes of the day ; and 
was a great retailer of the latter. Anne was odd and entertaining ; 
was a formidable quizzer, and no mean caricaturist; liked fun in 
most shapes ; and next to making people laugh, had rather they 
stared at what she said. Maria was the echo of the other two; 
vouched for all Miss Clifton’s anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne’s 
repartees. They were plain, and they knew it; and cared less a- 
bout it than young ladies usually do. Their plainness, however, 
would have been less striking, but for that hard, pale, parboiled town 
look, that stamp of fashion, with which late hours and hot rooms 
generally endow the female face.’ pp. 103-105. 

Having introduced our readers to the Miss Cliftons, we must 
make him acquainted with Mr Trebeck, one of those universally 
appearing gentlemen and tremendous table tyrants, by whom 
London society is so frequently governed. 

* Mr Trebeck had great powers of entertainment, and a keen and 
lively turn for satire; and could talk down his superiors, whether in 
rank or talent, with very imposing confidence. He saw the advantages 
of being formidable, and observed with derision how those whose 
malignity he pampered with ridicule of others, vainly thought to pur- 
chase, by subserviency, exemption for themselves. He had sounded 
the gullibility of the world; knew the precise current value of pre- 
tension ; and soon found himself the acknowledged umpire, the last 
appeal, of many contented followers. 

‘ He seldom committed himself by praise or recommendation, but 
rather left his example and adoption to work its way. As for cen- 
sure he had both ample and witty store ; but here too he often hus- 
banded his rematks, and where it was needless or dangeraus to de- 
fine a fault, could check admiration by an incredulous smile, and de- 
press pretensions of a season's standing by the raising of an eyebrow. 
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He had a quick perception of the foibles of others, and a keen relish 
for bantering and exposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could 
better show off a monkey, than he could an “ original.” He could 
ingeniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own absurdi- 
ties in the best point of view, and would cloak his derision under the 
blandest cajolery. Imitators he loved much; but to baffle them—~— 
more. He loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last folly, 
and see them precipitately back out of the scrape into which himself 
had led them. 

‘In the art of cutting he shone unrivalled: he knew the * when,” 
the “ where," and the “ how.” Without affecting useless short- 
sightedness, he could assume that calm but wandering gaze, which 
veers, as if unconsciously, round the proscribed individual ; neither 
fixing, nor to be fixed ; not looking on vacancy, nor on any one ob- 
ject; neither occupied, nor abstracted ; a look which perhaps excuses 
you to the person cwt, and, at any rate, prevents him from accosting 
you. Originality was his idol. He wished to astonish, even if he did 
not amuse; and bad rather say a silly thing than a common-place 
one. He was led by this sometimes even to approach the verge of 
rudeness and vulgarity; but he had considerable tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the difficulties ito 
which his fearless love of originality brought him. Indeed, he well 
knew that what would in the present condition of his reputation, be 
scouted in anybody else, would pass current with the world in him. 
Such was the far-famed and redoubtable Mr Trebeck. pp. 109- 
112. 

This sketch we think exceedingly clever. But we are not 
sure that its'merit is fully sustained by the actual presentment of 
its subject. He makes his debut at dinner very characteristically, 
by gliding in quietly after it is half over; but in the dialogue 
which follows with Miss Jermyn, he seems to us a little too _re- 
solutely witty, and somewhat affectedly odd—though the whole 
scene is executed with spirit and talent. 

* The Duke had been discoursing on cookery, when Mr Trebeck 
turned to her, and asked in a low tone if she had ever met the Duke 
before.—* I assure you,” said he, “ that upon that subject he is 
well worth attending to. He is supposed to possess more true sci- 
ence than any amateur of his day. By the bye, what is the dish be- 
fore you? It looks well, and I see you are eating some of it. Let 
me recommend it to him upon your authority ; I dare not upon my 
own. ”—** Then pray do not use mine. "—* ¥es, I will, with your 
permission ; I’Jl tell him you thought, by what dropt from him in 
conversation, that it would exactly suit the genius of his taste. 
Shall 1? Yes.—Duke,” (raising his voice a ligle, and speaking 
across the table.)—‘‘ Oh, no! how can you? ”—** Why not ?— 
Duke, ” (with a fon at Caroline) “ will you allow me to take wine 
with you? “—* I thought, ” said She, relieved from her trepidation, 
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and laughing slightly, “ you would never say any thing so very 
strange.’—** You have too good an opinion of me; I blush for my 
unworthiness. . But confess, that in fact you were rather alarmed at 
the idea of being held up to such a critic as the recommender of a 
bad dish. ”—*‘Oh no, I wa: not thinking of that; but I hardly know 
the Duke: and it would have seemed so odd ; and perhaps he might 
have thought that I had really told you to say something of that 
kind.” —* Of course he would; but you must not supposethat he would 
have been at all surprised at it. I'm afraid you are not aware of 
the full extent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many 
things young ladies can, and may, and will do.”—* Indeed I am 
not—perhaps you will instruct me. "—‘‘ Ah, I never do that for any- 
body. I like to see young ladies instruct themselves. It is 
better for them, and much more amusing to me. But, however, 
for once I will venture to tell you, that a very competent know- 
ledge of the duties of women may, with proper attention, be picked 
up in a ball room. ”’—** Then 1 hope,” said she laughing, “ you 
will attribute my deficiency to my little experience of balls. I 
have only been at two’’.—*‘* Only two! and one of them I suppose 
a race ball. Then you have not yet experienced any of the 
pleasures of a London season ? Never had the dear delight of 
seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people at a rout, or passed 
a pleasant hour at a ball upon a staircase? L[envy you. You have 
much to enjoy.” You do not mean that I really have ?”—** Yes 
—really. But let me give you a caution or two. Never dance with 
any man without first knowing his character and condition, on the 
word of two credible chaperons. At balls, too, consider what you 
come for—to dance of course, and not to converse; therefore, never 
talk yourself, nor encourage it in others.” —* I’m afraid I can only 
answer for myself.”—‘ Why, if foolish, well-meaning people will 
choose to be entertaining, I question if you have the power of frown- 
ing them down in a very forbidding manner: but I would give them 
no countenance nevertheless. ””»—‘* Your advice seems a little ironi- 
cal,” —* Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it—that is its chief 
beauty. It is equally good taken either way. ”—After a slight pause, 
he continued—* I hope you do not sing or play, or draw, or do any 
thing that every body else does. "—*‘* 1 am obliged to confess that I 
do a little—very little—in each.”—‘ I understand your ‘ very lit- 
sle:’ I’m afraid you are accomplished. ”"—-You need have no fear of 
that. But why are you an enemy to all accomplishments ?”—* All 
accomplishments? Nay, surely, you do not think me an enemy to 
all? What can you possibly take me for?”—‘ I do not know,” 
said she, laughing slightly.—‘* Yes, I see you do not know exactly 
what to make of me—and you are not without your apprehensions. 
I can perceive that, though you try to conceal them. But never 
mind. I am a safe person to sit near—sometimes. I am to day. 
This is one of my lucid intervals, 1’m much better, thanks to my 
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keeper. There he is, on the other side of the table—the tall man in 
black,” (pointing out Mr Bennet) “ a highly respectable kind of 
person. I came with him here for change of air. How do you 
think I look at present ?”—Caroline could not answer him for laugh- 
ing.—‘ Nay,” said he, “ it is cruel to laugh on such a subject. It 
is very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent my meaning 
too. "—‘‘ Well then,” said Caroline, resuming a respectable portion 
of gravity ; ‘“‘ that I may not be guilty of that again, what accom- 
plishments do you allow to be tolerable ?”—* Let me see,” said he, 
with a look of consideration ; ‘ you may play a waltz with one hand, 
and dance as little as you think convenient. You may draw carica- 
tures of your intimate friends. You may xot sing a note of Rossini ; 
nor sketch gateposts and donkeys after nature. You may sit to a 
harp; but you need not play it. You must not paint miniatures nor 
copy Swiss costumes. But you may manufacture any thing—from 
a cap down to a pair of shoes—always remembering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this ?”—* 1 do 
not know,” said she, “ it comprehends so much; and I am rather 
puzzled between the ‘ mays’ and ‘ must nots.” However, it seems, 
according to your code, that very little is to be required of me; for 
you have not mentioned any thing that I positively must do.”"—* Ah, 
well, I can reduce all to a very small compass. You must be an 
archeress in the summer, and a skater in the winter, and play well at 
billiards all the year: and if you do these extremely well, my ad- 
miration will have no bounds. "—*“ I believe I must forfeit all claim 
to your admiration then, for unfortunately I am not so gifted.”— 
“Then you must place it to the account of your other gifts. "— 
* Certainly—when it comes. "—‘“ Oh: it is sure to come, as you well 
know : but, nevertheless, I like that incredulous look extremely. "— 
He then turned away, thinking probably that he had paid her the 
compliment of sufficient attention, and began a conversation with 
the Duchess, which was carried on in such a well regulated under 
tone, as to be perfectly inaudible to any but themselves.’ pp. 92-99. 

The bustling importance of Sir Thomas Jermyn, the fat duke 
and his right hand man the blunt toad-eater, Mr Charlecote, a 
loud noisy sportsman, and Lady Jermyn’s worldly prudence, 
are all displayed and managed with considerable skill and great 
power of amusing. One little sin against good taste, our author 
sometimes commits—an error from which Sir Walter Scott is 
not exempt. We mean the humor of giving characteristic names 
to persons and places; for instance, Sir Thomas Jermyn is 
Member of Parliament for the town of Rottenborough. This 
very easy and appellative wr seems to us, we must con- 
fess, to savour a little of vulgarity ; and is therefore quite as un- 
worthy of Mr Lister, as Dr Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Sca:t. 
The plainest names which can be found (Smith, Th@mson, 
Johnson, and Simson, always excepted), are the best for novels. 
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Lord Chesterton we have often met with; and suffered a good 
deal from his Lordship: a heavy, pompous, middling peer, occu- 
pying a great share of the conversation—saying things in ten 
words which required only two, and evidently convinced that 
he is making a great impression ; a large man, with a large head, 
and very Janded manner; knowing enough to torment his 
fellow-creatures, not to instruct them—the ridicule of young la- 
dies, and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy to 
talk of carnivorous animals and beasts of prey; but does such 
a man, who lays waste a whole party of civilized beings by 
prosing, reflect upon the joy he spoils, and the misery he creates, 
in the course of his life? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer toothach or earach to his 
conversation? Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered a man to be an ex- 
tremely absurd person, at the same time that it is absolutely 
impossible to convey, by words or manner, the most distant sus- 
picion of the discovery? And then, who punishes this bore? 
What sessions and what assizes for him? What bill is found 
against him? Who indicts him? When the judges have gone 
their vernal and autumnal rounds—the sheep-stealer disappears 
—-the swindler gets ready for the Bay—the solid part of the 
murderer is preserved in anatomical collections. But, after 
twenty years of crime, the bore is discovered in the same house, 
in the same attitude, eating the same soup—unpunished, un- 
tried, undissected—no scaffold, no skeleton—no mob of gentle- 
men and ladies to gape over his last dying speech and con- 
fession. 

The scene of quizzing the country neighbours is well imagin- 
ed, and not ill executed; though there are many more fortunate 
passages in the book. The elderly widows of the metropolis 
beg, through us, to return their thanks to Mr Lister for the 
following agreeable portrait of Mrs Dormer. 

* It would be difficult to find a more pleasing example than Mrs 
Dormer, of that much libelled class of elderly ladies of the world, 
who are presumed to be happy only at the card table; to grow in 
bitterness as they advanced in years, and to haunt, like restless 
ghosts, those busy circles which they no longer either enliven or 
adorn. Such there may be ; but of these she was not one. She was 
the frequenter of society, but not its slave. She had great naturai 
benevolence of disposition; a friendly vivacity of manners, which en- 
deared her to the young, and a steady good sense, which command- 
ed the respect of her contemporaries; and many, who did not agree 
with her on particular points, were willing to allow that there was a 
good deal of reason in Mrs Dormer’s prejudices. She was, perhaps, 
a little blind to the faults of her friends; a defect of which the world 
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could not cure her; but she was very kind to their virtues. She 
was fond of young people, and had an unimpaired gaiety about her, 
which seemed to expand in the contact with them; and she was 
anxious to promote, for their sake, even those amusements for which 
she had lost all taste herself. She was—but after all, she will be 
best described by negatives. She was not a match-maker, or mis- 
chief-maker ; nor did she plume herself upon her charity, in impli- 
citly believing only just half of what the world says. She was no 
retailer of scandalous ‘ on dits.” She did not combat wrinkles with 
rouge; nor did she labour to render years Jess respected, by a mi- 
serable affectation of girlish fashions. She did not stickle for the 
inviolable exclusiveness of certain sects ; nor was she afraid of be- 
ing known to visit a friend in an unfashionable quarter of the town. 
She was no worshipper of mere rank. She did not patronize oddi- 
ties ; nor sanction those who delight in braving the rules of common 
decency. She did not evince her sense of propriety, by shaking 
hands with the recent defendant in a Crim. Con. cause; nor exhale 
‘her devotion in Sunday routs.’ pp. 242-244. 

Mrs Clotworthy, we are afraid, will not be quite so well 
pleased with the description of her route. Mrs Clotworthy is 
one of those ladies who has ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms, but no 
fine friends. But fine friends may always be had, where there 
are ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms: And so, with ten or a dozen 
stars and an Oonalaska chief; and, followed by all vicious and 
salient London, Mrs Clotworthy takes the field. 

‘ The poor woman seemed half dead with fatigue already ; and we 
cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five hours more of 
this high wrought enjuyment tended much to brace her to the task. 
It was a brilliant sight, and an interesting one, if it could have been 
viewed from some fair vantage ground, with arhple space, in coolness 
and in quiet. Rank, beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. 
The gay attire ; the glittering jewels; the more resplendent features 
they adorned, and too frequenily the rouged cheek of the sexagena- 

_Yian; the vigilant chaperon; the fair but languid form which she 
conducted; well curled heads, well propped with starch; well 
whiskered Guardsmen; and here and there fat good-humoured 
elderly gentlemen, with stars upon their coats ;—all these united in 
one close medley—a curious piece of living mosaic. Most of them 
came to see and be seen; some of the most youthful professedly to 
dance; yet how could they? at any rate they tried—They stood, 
if they could, with their vis-a-vis facing them,—and sidled across— 
and back again, and made one step,—or two if there was room, to 
the right or left, and joined hands, and set—perhaps, and turned 
their partners, or dispensed with it if necessary—and so on to the end 
of “ La Finale ;”—and then comes a waltz for the few who choose 
it—and then another squeezy quadrille—and so on—and on, til] the 
weary many “ leave ample room and verge enough” for the per- 
severing few to figure in with greater freedom. 
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* But then they talk ; oh! ay! true, we must not forget the charms 
of conversation. And what passes between nine-tenths of them? 
Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the crowd; the im- 
possibility of dancing, and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
it; that on last Wednesday was a bad Almack’s, and on Thursday 
a worse Opera ; that the new ballet is supposed to be good; mutual 
inquiries how they like Pasta, or Catalani, or whoever the syren of 
the day may be; whether they have been at Lady A.’s, and whether 
they are going to Mrs B.’s; whether they think Miss Such-a-one 
handsome! and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her ; 
whether Rossini’s music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
Colinet’s band are the best to play them, There are many who pay 
in better coin; but the small change is much of this description.’ 
I, 249-251. 

We consider the following description of London, as it ap- 
pears to a person walking home after a route, at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, to be as poetical as any thing written 
on the forests of Guiana, or the falls of Niagara. 

‘‘ Granby followed them with his eyes ; and now, too full of hap- 
piness to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, after 
a short reverie of the purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied 
out into the fresh cool air of a summer morning—suddenly passing 
from the red glare of lamplight, to the clear sober brightness of re- 
turning day. He walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilar- 
ated by the air of morning, and interested with the scene around 
him. It was broad day-light, and he viewed the town under an as- 
pect in which it is alike presented to the late retiring votary of plea- 
sure, and to the early rising sons of business. He stopped on the 
pavement of Oxford-street, to contemplate the effect. The whole 
extent of that long vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis- 
tinctly visible to his eye at once. The houses shrunk to half their 
span, while the few visible spires of the adjacent churches seemed to 
rise less distant than before, gaily tipped with early sunshine, and 
much diminished in apparent size, but heightened in distinctness and 
in beauty. Had it not been for the cool grey tint which slightly 
mingled with every object, the brightness was almost that of noon. 
But the life, the bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of human ex- 
istence, were all wanting to complete the similitude. All was hush- 
ed and silent ; and this mighty receptacle of human beings, which a 
few short hours would wake into active energy and motion, seemed 
like a city of the dead. 

‘“‘ There was little to break this solemn illusion. Around-were the 
monuments of human exertion, but the hands which formed them 
were no longer there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No 
sounds were heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary waggon ; the 
twittering of an occasional sparrow ; the monotonous tone of the 
drowsy watchman; and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, 
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fading on the ear till it melted into silence: and the eye that 
searched for living cbjects fell on nothing but the grim grcat-coated 
guardian of the night, muffled up into an appearance of doubtful 
character between bear and man, and scarcely distinguishable, by 
the colour of his dress, from the brown flags along which he saunter- 
ed.’ pp. 297-299. 

One of the most prominent characters of the book, and the best 
drawn, is that of Tyrrel, son of Lord Malton, a noble black- 
legs, a titled gamester, and a profound plotting villain—a man, 
in comparison of whom, nine-tenths of the persons hung in 
Newgate are pure and perfect. The profound dissimulation 
and wicked artifices of this diabolical person are painted with 
great energy and power of description. ‘The party at whist made 
to take in Granby is very good, and that part of the story where 
Granby compels Tyrrel to refund what he has won of Courtenay 
is of first-rate dramatic excellence ; and if any one wishes for a 
short and convincing proof of the powers of the writer of this 
novel—to that scene we refer him. It shall be the taster of 
the cheese, and, we are convinced it will sell the whole 
article. We are so much struck with it, that we advise the 
author to consider seriously whether he could not write a good 
play. Itis many years since a good play has been written. It 
is about time, judging from the common economy of nature, 
that a good dramatic writer should appear. We promise Mr 
Lister sincerely, that the Edinburgh Review shall rapidly un- 
deceive him if he mistakes his talents; and that his delusion shall 
not last beyond the first tragedy or comedy. 

The picture at the exhibition is extremely well managed, 
and all the various love-tricks of attempting to appear indiffer- 
ent, are as well as we can remember from the life. But it is 
thirty or forty years since we have been in love. 

The horror of an affectionate and dexterous mamma is a 
handsome young man without money; and the following lec- 
ture deserves to be committed to memory by all managing 
mothers, and repeated at proper intervals to the female pro- 
geny. 

** True, my love, but understand me. I don’t wish you positively 
to avoid him. I would not go away, for instance, if I saw him com- 
ing, or even turn my head that I might not see him as he passed. 
That would be too broad and marked. People might notice it. It 
would look particular. We should never do any thing that looks 
particular. No, 1 would answer him civilly and composedly when- 
ever he spoke to me, and then pass on, just as you might in the case 
of any body else. But I leave all this to your own tact and discre- 
tion, of which nobody has more for her age. I am sure you can 
enter into all these niccties, and that my observations will not be lost 
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upon you. And now, my love, let me mention another thing. You 
must get over that little embarrassment which I see you show when- 
ever you meet him. It was very natural and excusable the first 
time, considering our long acquaintance with him and the General : 
but we must make our conduct conform to circumstances ; so try to 
get the better of this little flutter ; it does not look well, and might 
be observed. There is no quality more valuable in a young person 
than self-possession. So you must keep down these blushes, ” said 
she, patting her on the cheek, “ or I believe I must rouge you ;— 
though it would be a thousand pities, with the pretty natural colour 
you have. But you must remember what I have been saying. Be 
more composed in your behaviour. Try to adopt the manner which 
Ido. It maybe difficult; but you see I contrive it, and I have 
known Mr Granby a great deal Jonger than you have, Caroline.” 
pp. 21-22. 

These principles are of the highest practical importance in 
an age when the art of marrying daughters is carried to the 
highest pitch of excellence, when love must be made to the 
young men of fortune, not only by the young lady who must 
appear to be dying for him, but by the father, mother, aunts, 
cousins, tutor, gamekeeper, and stable-boy—assisted by the 
parson of the parish, and the church-wardens. If any of 
these fail, Dives pouts, and the match is off. 

The merit of this writer is, that he catches delicate portraits, 
which a less skilful artist would pass over, from not thinkin 
the features sufficiently marked. We are struck, however, wit 
the resemblance, and are pleased with the conquest of diffi- 
culties—we remember to have seen such faces, and are sensible 
that they form an agreeable variety to the expression of more 
marked and decided character. Nobody, for instance, can de- 
ny that he is acquainted with Miss Darrel. 

“*« Miss Darrell was not strictly a beauty. She had not, as was 
frequently observed by her female friends, and unwillingly admitted 
by her male admirers, a single truly good feature in her face. But 
who could quarrel with the tout ensemble ? who but must be dazzled 
with the graceful animation with which those features were lighted 
up? Let critics hesitate to pronounce her beautiful ; at any rate 
they must allow her to be fascinating. Place a perfect stranger in 
a crowded assembly, and she would first attract his eye; correcter 
beauties would pass unnoticed, and his first attention would be rivet- 
ed by her. She was all brilliancy and effect; but it were hard to 
say she studied it; so little did her spontaneous, airy graces convey 
the impression of premeditated practice. She was a sparkling tissue 
of little affectations, which, however, appeared so interwoven with 
herself, that their seeming-artlessness disarmed one’s censure. Strip 
them away, and you destroyed at once the brilliant being that so 
much attracted you; and it thus became difficult to condemn what 
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you felt unable, and, indeed, unwilling to remove. With positive 
affectation, malevolence itself could rarely charge her; and prudish 
censure seldom exceeded the guarded limits of a dry remark, that 
Miss Darrell had ‘ a good deal of manner.” 

“ Eclat she sought, and gained. Indeed, she was both formed to 
gain it, and disposed to desire it. But she required an extensive 
sphere. A ball-room was her true arena; for she waltzed ‘ 2 ravir,’ 
and could talk enchantingly about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme whenever she could 
do so consistently with grace. But she aspired to be a leader as 
well as a follower; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was unbe- 
coming to herself, and dressed to suit the genius of her face.” pp. 
28-29. 

‘Tremendous is the power of a novelist! If four or five men 
are in a room, and show a disposition to break the peace, no 
human magistrate (not even Mr Justice Bayley) could do 
more than bind them over to keep the peace, and commit them 
if they refused. But the writer of the novel stands with a pen 
in his hand, and can run any of them through the body,—can 
knock down any one individual, and keep the others upon their 
legs; or, like the last scene in the first tragedy written by a 
young man of genius, can put them all todeath. Now, an author 
possessing such extraordinary privileges, should not have al- 
lowed Mr Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill managed; 
particularly as Granby does not return the blow, or turn 
him out of the house. Nobody should suffer his hero to have 
a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would ne- 
ver have come down to these times if Agamennon had given 
Achilles a box on the ear. We should have trembled for the 
fEneid, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious A®neas 
in the 4th book. /neas may have deserved it; But he could 
not have founded the Roman Empire after so distressing an 
accident. 


Art. VIII.—£ngland enslaved by her own Slave Colonies. An 
Address to the Electors and People of the United Kingdom. 
By James SrepHen, Esq. London. 8vo. pp. 91. Hat- 
chard, 1826. 


ye able and eloquent author of this pamphlet has added, 

by the publication of it, very considerably to the obliga- 
tions, already almost too numerous and weighty to be reckoned 
up, which he had conferred upon his country and mankind, in 
the course of the unceasing warfare so long waged by him against 
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the greatest practical evil that ever disgraced human nature. We 
may be permitted, we trust, to congratulate him upon the happier 
auspices under which he now continues his pious labours: For 
the public feeling which had so long slept, is once more awake; 
and a peal has been rung from one end of the island to the 
other, which we regard as the knell of this accursed system. 
But it can only prove to be so, through the firmness and virtue 
of those whom Mr Stephen addresses—the Electors of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. If, at the approaching dissolution, they bear in 
mind the paramount duty of returning men only who will give 
in Parliament the faithful expression of the universal opinion 
and feeling upon this great question, the triumph of justice and 
humanity is assured, If they neglect their duty, let them rest 
satisfied, that no effective reform will be made in a system up- 
held by so many interests, and, if not screened, at least most 
inadequately assailed by the Government of that country, which 
has, with a rare union of sentiment, utterly renounced and re- 
jected it. Before proceeding to state the grounds upon which 
we lament this temporizing policy, we shall shortly advert to 
some of Mr Stephen’s topics, for the purpose of giving the 
reader a sample of his animated and convincing appeal. 

The Resolutions unanimously passed by the House of Come 
mons, 15th May 1823, are fresh in the recollection of every 
one who attends to this subject. After stating the expediency 
of adopting ‘ effectual and decisive measures for meliorating the 
‘condition’ of the slaves, they recognise distinctly the duty of 
restoring these unhappy beings to the rights of subjects, as soon 
as the change can be effected with safety to themselves, and juss 
tice towards their masters. The Ministers, therefore, were ex« 
pected to open some plan founded upon this principle ;—and 
they did so. The measures propounded too were right and 
good, as far as they went; and their general adoption would 
have effectually improved the condition, and, with the condis 
tion, the character of the slaves: But the adoption of them 
was unfortunately left to the colonies themselves; unfettered, 
or only influenced by the weight of recommendations from the 
Government at home. Upon this Mr Stephen somewhat ins 
dignantly observes— 

‘ The experienced friends of the Slaves must have lost their memories 
or their understandings, if they had entertained a hope that such a 
course would produce any good effect. They saw in it, if not fruss 
tration and positive mischief, at least certain disappointment and des 
lay. Recommendation to the Assemblies!! Why, the experiment 
had been tried repeatedly, during a period of twenty-six years, ag 
well before as after the abolition of the Slave-trade; and bad uni. 
formly and totally failed! The Crown, the Parliament, and that far 
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more influential body, the West India Committee of this country, 
with Mr Ellis at the head of it, had all recommended, supplicated, 
and even menaced, in vain. Not a single Assembly had deigned to 
relax one cord of their rigorous bondage; or to adopt a single mea- 
sure that had been proposed to them for the temporal or spiritual 
benefit of the Slaves, except in a way manifestly evasive, and plainly 
intended, as well as proved by experience, to be useless ; while some 
of those inexorable bodies had even met the solicitations of their So- 
vereign, and the resolutions of the Supreme Legislature, with express 
rejection and contempt. Recommendation to the Assemblies!!! to 
the authors of every wrong to be redressed! of every oppression to 
be mitigated ! to Slave-masters, the representatives of Slave-masters, 
hardened by familiarity with the odious system in which they have 
been long personally engaged, and surrounded with crowds of in- 
digent and vulgar Whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid subsistence, 
and the degradation of the Blacks is privilege and respect! You 
might as well recommend toleration to Spanish Inquisitors, or Gre- 
cian liberty to the Turkish Divan. 

‘ They knew well from long experience how little reliance was to 
be placed on that apparent disposition which the West Indian friends 
of the minister, and the proprietors resident here had, in general, 
manifested in Parliament to support the measures in question. These 
gentlemen are aways on the side of melioration when it is to be re- 
ferred to the Assemblies, but never when it is proposed to be ef- 
fected by the only practicable means; and it is no new thing with 
them thus to save their own credit in the first instance, and then 
support with all their collective weight in Parliament, the opposition 
of their friends and agents abroad to the very propositions in which 
they themselves have expressly concurred at home. 

‘* Had these views been disputable in May 1823, they would long 
since have ceased to be so. The experiment has again been tried ; 
and what has been the result? To the mother country, disparage- 
ment of her dignity, insolent denial of her constitutional authority, 
aggravation of her Colonial expenses, additional destruction of her 
brave troops in a sickly and inglorious service:—to the Slaves, a 
procreation of hopes the most interesting that ever cheered the hearts 
of men in their unhappy situation, only to be cruelly strangled in 
their birth ; to many of them bloodshed and death, to many more 
the privation of those religious benefits most scantily enjoyed before, 
which were their only human comfort.’ pp. 4-5-6. 

Accordingly, he finds that nothing has since been done; or 
rather, correcting himself, that much has been done, * but all 
in the way of aid, encouragement, and bounty’ to the colo- 
nists, abd calculated to give them strength and courage in 
continuing the worst abuses of the system. ‘The relaxation of 
the Navigation Law has been entirely in their favour; the duty 
on foreign produce, amounting to a prohibition, continues, 

while we affect to make trade free, so that sugar is now con- 
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sumed by the people of this country at twelve or fifteen shil- 
lings a cwt. dearer than they might get it elsewhere; the boun- 
ty is increased, which raises its price, and costs the consumer, 
by the avowal of the West Indians themselves, above !,200,000/. 
a year; the protecting duty on East India sugars is kept up, so 
as to prevent sugar, the produce of free labour, from entering 
into a competition with that which is the growth of the cart- 
whip, and which, but for the duty, not even a voyage of treble 
length and risk could shut out of our markets. Nay, so deter- 
mined is the preference given to slavery, that this protection 
has been recently extended to the sugars grown in the Isle of 
France, though locally situated in the East, and only resem- 
bling our West Indian settlements in the slavish condition of 
‘its wretched peasantry. A Company, too, has been formed un- 
der the sanction of the Legislature, for helping the planters and 
their mercantile connexions, securing them against the risks in- 
cident to their precarious and most gambling pursuits, and en- 
abling their unhappy slaves to be held in property by share- 
holders, who can neither know nor care at all about their treat- 
ment and condition. 

These heads are cursorily referred to; but the strongest 
proof of the dominion exercised by the West Indian body 
over our Government, is, in the author’s opinion, to be ga- 
thered from the policy pursued towards the Island of St Do~ 
mingo, or Hayti: And certainly, if successful prediction for 
many years, when most men’s opinions were against his, can 
give any one a right to be heard with respect, our author may 
fairly put forward this claim: For he has uniformly foretold the 
hopelessness of all attempts to subdue that important settlement, 
and has warned this country of the risk she ran, in continuing 
to estrange herself from a neighbour, who might so easily be 
made a useful friend, or become a formidable enemy. What- 
ever opinion men might entertain upon this question at the pe- 
riod of the French expedition in 1802; whether they then be- 
lieved it possible to subdue the new Black Republic, and restore 
the dominion of the mother country and the Whites, or held 
such an event to be.no longer possible; and whether they 
deemed the subjugation of the Blacks desirable to other powers 
holding slave colonies in the Antilles, or not—it seems clear 
that, after the failure of the expedition, when the impossibility 
of overthrowing the Black power was completely demonstrated, 
and its consolidation in a regular form of government, capable 
of maintaining the relations of peace and alliance, was effected, 
every consideration of policy—and, most of all, those weil- 
grounded apprehensions of danger from such a neighbour, 
which, while the contest was doubtful, justified a wish that the 
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‘White power might prevail, now dictated the cultivation of a 
friendly understanding with the republic. There was every faci- 
lity given for this bythe successive rulers of Hayti. ‘ Withregard 
* to exterior relations, ’ to use our author’s words, ‘they had one 
‘ only and one anxious wish; and that was to cultivate the ami- 
‘ty and obtain the alliance of England. They courted us al- 
* most to servility; they endured many insults from the Slave- 
* masters of our islands with exemplary patience; they gave us, 
* without any equivalent, commercial privileges of the most de- 
* cisive kind, exclusive of the Americans and all other neutral 
* nations; and they so carefully avoided every occasion of of- 
‘ fence to their contemptuous neighbours of Jamaica, that not 
‘even a complaint, true or false, has been heard of, to my 
* knowledge at least, from that jealous and hostile quarter. 
* Our ships of war were received in their ports with every ho- 
* nour the government could possibly pay; and our officers (Sir 
* Home Popham among others) were astonished at the elegance 
* and splendour with which they were entertained on shore.’ 
This opportunity lasted for above ten years, that is, until peace 
with France presented any obstacle to the true policy of Eng- 
land; and since that event, the disposition of the Haytian go- 
vernment remaining the same, our perseverance in the same 
impolitic course has been equally unaltered. 

* Boyer, menaced with the horrors of a new invasion, though 
fearless of its ultimate event, has, since our peace with France, per- 
sisted in courting our friendship. No stronger instance of it can be 
desired, than that while the flags of all maritime nations were eagerly 
frequenting his ports, bringing an overflow of the merchandize of 
Europe and North America, and taking his produce in return, he 
exacted from all other foreigners duties of 12 per cent. ad valorem, 
and only 5 per cent. from the merchants and ships of Great Britain. 
Nor did he withdraw this important privilege till the month of April 
Jast, notwithstanding the repulsive coldness and contempt with which 
we had received it, and the continued provocations he met with from 
Jamaica. 

* We were no longer indeed at liberty, without a shadow of inter- 
national wrong, to enter into a treaty of alliance with this new power, 
while yet unrecognised by the former sovereign, with whom we were 
now at peace. That golden opportunity had been lost beyond re 
call; yet there was a middle line of conduct, such as we have adopt- 
ed towards the new South American States, and to which France 
could not with reason, or without gross inconsistency, have objected. 
We might have given a national sanction and safeguard to the ex- 
isting commerce, and secured the continuance of its privilege, by ap~ 
pointing resident consuls, and even by sending envoys to the court 
of Port-au-Prince, as we have done to Buenos Ayres, to Mexico, 
and Columbia. We might have thus acted, 1 may add, with greater 
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reason and more apparent justice, towards Hayti, than towards any 
of the revolted colonies of Spain ; because the independency of the 
Haytian people had been longer, and more firmly and unequivocally 
established in point of fact, than that of any of their continental 
neighbours ; and no advantage could, in their case, have been al- 
Jeged to have been taken of the weak and distracted situation of the 
Parent State. On the contrary, France during several years of 
peace and internal tranquillity, and when powerful enough to cast 
her shield over the impotent monarchy of Spain, and to occupy its 
territories with her armies, had practically acquiesced in the inde- 
pendency of Hayti, as a loss of sovereignty not to be retrieved. What 
is still stronger, she had herself virtually recognised its government, 
by repeatedly attempting to treat with it; and latterly it was well 
known, that the recognition of its independency was only a question 
of terms ; whereas Spain, even in the extremity of her weakness, has 
not yet condescended to treat with her revolted subjects; and the 
Royal standard is still supported among them by faithful though 
feeble adherents. Ifa further argument 2 fortiori were wanted, we 
were under no self-defensive necessity to secure the amity, or guard 
against the future enmity of the South American States; whereas a 
free Negro state, in the centre of the Antilles, unless vedured as a 
friend, was obviously likely to prove to us a most formidable and 
dangerous enemy. Should France recover her sovereignty there, 
over a nation of free and military Negroes, or what perhaps was still 
worse, if she should gain them as independent allies and confederates, 
it was manifest that our West Indian possessions must hereafter lie 
at her mercy. But powerful and urgent as these national consider- 
ations were (immense commercial advantages on the one side, fear- 
ful public dangers on the other), colonial influence still prevailed. 

‘ The finishing stroke to our infatuated policy was that last ex- 
ception, that last inconsistency, in our new system of trade and navi- 
gation, which I proposed to notice. In laying open our colonial 
trade to all nations, we made a special exception in the case of 
Hayti, highly offensive and injurious to that country, forbidding, 
under extreme penalties, all intercourse whatevir between it and 
Jamaica. By the statute 6th Geo, IV. cap. 114, sec. 48, it is pro- 
vided, first, that no British merchant ship shall sail from any place 
in Jamaica to any place in St Domingo, or vice versa, under penalty 
of forfeiture of ship and cargo. Secondly, that no foreign ship which 
shall have come from, or in the course of her voyage have touched 
at, any place in St Domingo, shall come into any port or harbour in 
Jamaica, under the like penalties. Thirdly, that if any person shall 
be landed in Jamaica from on board any ship which shall have come 
from or touched at St Domingo (without restriction to the same voyage 
even), the ship and cargo shall be forfeited, ’ PP. 22-24. 

ow, agreeing in nearly the whole of these remarks, and 
ascribing most of the impolicy complained of to the same 
cause, the influence of West Indian prejudices, we neverthe- 
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less think Mr Stephen has omitted the consideration of ano- 
ther prejudice, in a different quarter, and which produced no 
little obstruction to the recognition both of Hayti and of the 
other Independent States in America—we mean the old Tory 
dislike of American freedom, in every part of that hemisphere. 
That court party which so long withstood the claims of the 
country to a free intercourse with South America, through the 
acknowledgment of its independence, was certain to reject still 
more vehemently any proposition for the recognition of Hayti, 
where the twofold consideration of colonial relations and negro 
slavery was interposed. Its efforts have, indeed, been over- 
powered by the united voice of the country, as far as regards 
the South American States; and we may therefore presume 
that it no longer forms any part of the obstacle to the recogni- 
tion of Hayti, but that colonial prejudice alone now dictates 
such foolish and unjust provisions as we have cited; provisions 
that tend only to perpetuate feelings, the speedy extinction of 
which is absolutely necessary for the safety of our slave colo- 
nies. 

Mr Stephen proceeds to state his reasons for undervaluing 
the importance of our West Indian territories. According to 
him, the whole business of sugar planting is a lottery, in which 
the prizes are of much less value than the price of the tickets. 
The great majority of those who engage in sugar planting are, 
he maintains, sooner or later ruined by it. For this he cites 
the statements of the colonial bodies themselves in their Re- 
Ee and Petitions. Thus, a Report of the Jamaica Assem- 

ly, in 1792, asserts that, during the preceding twenty years, 
177 estates had been sold in that Island for the payment of 
debts, 92 more were in the hands of creditors, and executions 
had been lodged in the Marshall’s Office for 22,563,786/. 
Sterling. In 1807, things had not improved; the same Body 
then states, that one-fourth of the estates in the Island had 
been lately thrown up, or brought to sale, or were in Chancery. 
And in 1811, the Assembly represents, that ‘ estate after estate 
* had passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent 
‘ from the place, until there were whole districts, indeed whole 
‘ parishes, without a single resident proprietor of a sugar plan- 
‘tation.’ By far the most prosperous period ever known to the 
sugar planter, was that which immediately succeeded the revolu- 
tion in St Domingo, the ten years following 1791. Yet Mr Mar- 
ryatt declared in the House of Commons, in 1813, that ‘ there 
* were few estates in the West Indies which had not, during the 
* last twenty years, been sold or given up to creditors.’ Bryan 
Edwards speaks a similar language in 1792, when he says of 
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the sugar planters, ‘ Many there are who have competencies 
‘ that enable them to live with economy in this country; but the 
‘ great mass are men of oppressed fortunes, consigned by debt 
‘to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, with a hope which 
‘eternally mocks their grasp of happier days, and a release 
‘ from their embarrassments.’ (Vol. ii. Book 6, chap. 5.) And 
Mr Tobin, another West Indian, asserts, ‘ that for one planter 
* that lives at his ease in Great Britain, there are fifty toiling 
‘under a load of debt in the colonies!’ The Report of the 
West India Committee of the House of Commons in 1807, 
state 10 per cent. as the return on capital necessary to give the 
planter a living profit, and yet that the returns had not ave- 
raged one-third of this amount upon a long series of years. 
From all these facts the conclusion seems inevitable, that men 
embark in this trade with a view merely to the chance of gain- 
ing one of the prizes ; and that for this chance they run the risk 
of losing all they-adventure init. It is therefore a gaming rather 
than a trading concern; and the whole profits being less than 
the whole sums risked, or rather expended, a few individuals 
may gain, but the community is a loser. Our author is there- 
fore of opinion that, in a national point of view, the loss occa- 
sioned by the colonies is not merely the million and a half 
yearly which he reckons that we pay for. their government and 
defence by sea and by land; but the capital sunk without any 
return, the whole expenses and losses of individuals bein 
greater in amount than their whole gains. To this he adds the 
portion of the national debt which may be ascribed to the last 
war in the West Indies—and the thousands of lives which a 
climate, more destructive by far than the sword, for so many 
ears consumed—a waste greatly increased by the rooted pre- 
judice of the West Indians against employing Black regiments. 
Without acceding to all these positions, and thinking that he 
omits some very material considerations in the account, we ne- 
vertheless must allow, that the tendency of his statements, and 
of the facts he appeals to, is greatly to reduce the estimate usu- 
ally formed of the evils which would result from those settle- 
ments either being lost to the mother country, an event most 
unlikely ever to happen, or being gradually changed from sugar 
lantations to communities of free negroes, cultivating their own 
finds and the estates of their White landlords, and raising, be- 
side the provisions necessary for their support, a sufficiency of the 
exportable produce most easily grown, without compulsory labour, 
Why any kind of produce should not be raised by free labour in 
the West Indies, as well as in the East, appears somewhat difficult 
to understand ; but we are assuming the Colonial argument to be 
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well founded, and stating the worst that can happen to the com- 
munity, according to the apprehensions of the planters them- 
selves. To all who camly consider the subject, it seems by far 
more likely that the only effect of the present competition of 
Fast India sugars, and of the gradual emancipation of the slaves, 
will be to throw the inferior lands out of cultivation, or rather to 
increase by means of them the stock of provisions, while the best 
soils are still employed in raising West India produce for ex- 
portation, by the labour of hired workmen, and the manage- 
ment in many cases of negro owners or tenants. 

After a variety of statements and remarks upon the odious 
system of West India slavery, our author comes to the delicate 
subject of the influence exerted by its patrons over the delibera- 
tions of Parliament; and although he perhaps overrates the 
numbers of those immediately connected with the colonies, who 
are in the House of Commons, it is impossible to deny that they 
form a large, and what is still more effectual, a closely compact- 
ed body, whose numerical strength makes them formidable, but 
whose weight with the Government is far more to be dreaded, 
The remedy, he says, is in the hands of the elective body ; let 
them, at the approaching elections, the voice of the country 
having been loudly and universally pronounced against these in- 
tolerable abuses, require from every candidate, for their suffrages, 
a pledge that he will attend in his place as often as any ques- 
tion affecting the slaves is to be brought forward, and give his 
vote for whatever shall tend to the mitigation and gradual ter- 
mination of the state of slavery ; and, above all, that he will op- 
pose those attempts so often resorted to, and now proved to be 
subterfuges, of referring the remedy for the evil, to the legis- 
latures of the colonies, He then addresses men of various po- 
litical parties, and first the friends of liberty. 

‘ To you, friends of universal freedom, who glory in the old ap- 
pellation of Whigs, and regard all absolute authority, civil or politi- 
cal, with pre-eminent suspicion and dislike ; to you in whose eyes 
even the liberties of Englishmen are not perfect, or require at least 
additional securities ; to you my first invocation shall be made. 
What a reproach would it be to your principles, if you should not be 
among the foremost in endeavouring'to relax the heavy and degrad- 
ing yoke of private Slavery in our colonies? What, in comparison 
with ¢hat, is political thraldom, even to a foreign power ; or what are 
civil and military despotisms, in the worst forms of them known in 
Europe? In what region, and in what age, was grosser violation 
ever done to the natural rights of man? or, to avoid terms that have 
been abused, where or when did the institutions of mankind so com- 
pletely annihilate, for the sake of the despotic few, every benefit 
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that the subjugated mass can be alleged to have derived from the 
civil union ? 

‘ You are zealous in the cause of the oppressed Greeks; and the 
feeling does you honour, You reprobate strongly the illiberal des« 
potism that presses down its yoke on the necks of the unfortunate 
Spaniards ; and it is a right and generous indignation. Can you 
then be insensible to the far more intolerable wrongs, to the far more 
goading oppression, which the poor Africans suffer under your own 
dominion? The Greeks have not yet been driven by the cart- 
whip; and many a tyrant, more illiberal and ungrateful than Ferdi- 
nand, is maintained by British bayonets, as he by French ones, on 
the petty thrones of the Plantations. Surely, also, it ought to be a 
heart-stirring distinction, that the Greeks and Spaniards have not to 
accuse us as the authors of their miseries ; while there is scarcely a 
slave in the British West Indies on whom, or his ancestors, we did 
not originally impose the cruel yoke he wears ; and that by atrocious 
means, which we have ourselves since confessed to have been repug~ 
nant to humanity and justice. 

‘ Take the lead then, as it will well become you to do, in the 
present arduous and most righteous struggle. You have, I too well 
know, some inconsistent partisans and leaders who would warp you 
from your natural course for their own private interests; but they 
are unworthy of the appellation they assume. The name of Whig is 
a brand on the forehead of every man who is a defender of Colonial 
Slavery,’ pp. 83, 84. 

As the cry of loyalty has been raised by the friends of Negro 
slavery, our author next addresses the Tories, and shows how 
vain the pretext is which would connect the horid abuses of the 
system with a regard for the established order of things; and 
he concludes his appeal by a far more solemn and eloquent ad- 
dress to the * servants of God,’ We cite a portion of the for- 
mer and of the latter passage, 

‘ And whose are the rights and interests that they thus violently 
oppose and trample on? A disaffected populace? No; but an 
unfortunate class, mocked with the names of his Majesty’s subjects, 
who fondly look for protection and relief only to the King and his 
Government, and fain would, but cannot, ‘ fly from petty tyrants 
to the throne.” Be not deceived then by the crafty pretences and’ 
idle clamours of these pseudo-loyalists; nor let your honourable 
principles be disgraced by a supposed affinity to theirs. As far as 
constitutional interests are concerned at all, their cause is the very 
opposite of yours. It is plainly derogatory to the constitutional 
power and glory of the Crown, that the mass of the Colonial popu- 
lation, like the vassals of the feudal barons, should have intermediate 
sovereigns, to whom, much more than to the King or his laws, their 
allegiance must be paid. In their degraded breasts the noble senti- 
ment of loyalty can find no place. The master, to them, is every 
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thing, and the monarch an empty name. They find that they are 
subjects by the sword only, not the sceptre. They find it only when 
their blood is to be shed, either by judicial sentence, or military exe- 
cution, in the name of the King, against whom they are preposter- 
ously said to have offended or rebelled, in most cases of insubordina- 
tion to their masters. 

* Among other consequences of this odious system that ought to 
be offensive to every liberal and loyal heart, the authority of the 
Sovereign is so degraded as to be actually made subordinate and 
ministerial to that of the master; not only by enforcing obedience to 
him, but by the actual execution of his vindicatory mandates di- 
rected to the King’s officers ; and that to an extent of punishment 
greater than is inflicted here for most felonious offences. By the 
master’s order alone, without any examination of its justice, his slaves 
are received into his Majesty’s prisons, and by his officers attached 
to a chain, and driven by cart-whips in a file of similar victims, and 
of convicts judicially condemned to that hard punishment, to hard 
labour in the public streets or roads. 

‘ The pedestals of the British Throne are law, justice, and well- 
regulated freedom ; all which this odious institution of private sla- 
very subverts. Its most glorious and darling prerogative is mercy ; 
but of this the slave is no object. No royal grace can absolve him 
from those harsh penalties which the master thinks fit to adjudge,— 
not even those which I have last mentioned, of which the Crown is 
the executioner. How, my loyal fellow-subjects, can your feelings be 
expected to patronize a system like this ? 

* Servants of God, of every description, my last and surest ap- 
peal is made to you. Of whatever faith you are, Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, Catholics, Theists of every kind ; if you believe that there is 
a God, the common Parent of the human race, who delights in jus- 
tice and mercy, behold a cause that demands your strenuous sup- 
port. The Slave-masters would craftily divide you. They would 
avail themselves of your theological differences : and especially would 
persuade you, if they could, that those who earnestly maintain this 
cause of God and man, are all fanatics and enthusiasts. But what 
creed will be found to countenance a system like theirs, when its 
true nature is developed? Even the Mahometan faith proscribes it, 
though in a much milder form, except as a scourge for unbelievers. 

‘ What then! is it pushing religious zeal too far to say that inno- 
cent fellow-creatures ought not to be left in a perpetual hereditary 
slavery ? that unoffending men, women, and children, ought not to 
be deprived of all civil and human rights, and condemned to toil for 
life, like-cattle, under the whips of the drivers? Is it enthusiasm, 
to bold that a slavery so rigorous as to have destroyed thousands and 
tens of thousands of its victims in our Sugar Colonies, and which is 
still so fatal that the most prolific of the human race cannot maintain 
their numbers in it, ought to be lenified by law? Is it fanaticism, 
to regard a bondage imposed by acknowledged crime, as one that 
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cannot be rightfully protracted, and fastened on the progeny for 
ever? Then let religion and wrong, religion and cruelty, religion 
and murder, shake hands. 

* To such of you as are deeply impressed with the truth and im- 
portance of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and zealous for 
their propagation, and to such of you as are accustomed to observe 
and recognise the hand of Divine Providence in the government of 
the world, there is much more than I could wish to say. I might 
appeal to the principles you hold most sacred, for the duty of lend- 
ing your aid to reform an impious system which shuts out the: light 
of the Gospel, and violates in the grossest manner all its precepts; 
which keeps in a cruel thraldom the minds, as well as bodies, of its 
unfortunate victims; and adds to its other enormities antichristian 
persecution. I might show the inconsistency of the charitab’e ef- 
forts you are making to convert your fellow-creatures in the most 
distant and uncivilized regions of the globe, while you suffer your 
fellow-subjects to be kept in Pagan darkness, and the vilest moral 
degradation, not by choice, but by compulsion, through a domestic 
tyranny which your own power, within your own territories, impious 
ly upholds. I might prove to your entire conviction how hopeless 
it is that the poor slaves in general should be made Christians, in 
more than name, by any means that have been adopted, or can be 
used, without raising their temporal condition.” pp. 86-89. 

We could not pass over this interesting Tract unnoticed, con- 
sistently with the respect due to its merits, and to the eminent 
services of its author, one of the most distinguished veterans in 
the sacred warfare so long waged against Slavery and the Slave 
Trade. But we now hasten to lay before the reader, some il- 
lustrations of the subject still more striking, both because they 
are drawn from facts very recent, and because they are furnish- 
ed by witnesses the most unexceptionable, the West Indians 
themselves. They bear upon both the great branches of the 
argument—the vices of the slave system, and the necessity of 
Parliamentary interference to reform, or rather extirpate them. 

It is known to most of our readers, that the Bill for making 
the evidence of slaves admissible against Whites, having been al- 
most unanimously rejected by the Assembly of Jamaica in 1814, 
was again introduced in the session held by that body in Novem- 
ber and December last. Although it met with the same fate as 
before, yet a considerable number of members supported it; and 
some very important facts were stated in the course of the able 
and interesting debates to which the measure gave rise. ‘These 
facts come from persons who are evidently most strenuous and 
unprejudiced advocates‘of the slave system. Supporting the 
bill in question, some for its own sakes, others for the purpose 
of satisfying the Government and people of this eountry, but 
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evincing the most determined hostility to all reforms which may 
end towards the extinction, however gradual, of slavery, and 
manifesting the most bitter enmity towards all who espouse the li- 
beral side of the question. So far indeed are these feelings carried, 
that the West Indian Body resident in England are the objects 
of unsparing invective, because they have recommended the a- 
doption of certain reforms; and the greatest virulence, both a- 
gainst that body and against the party of the abolitionists, is dis- 
played by the friends of the slave evidence bill, much greater 
indeed than by its opponents. Now, it is from the statements 
of those friends, thus adverse as they are to all the views of the 
abolitionists, that we are about to cite some important particu- 
lars. 

Mr Mais, Custos of St Andrews (an office answering to our 
Custos Rotulorum, and therefore placed at the head of the dis- 
trict administration of justice), related the following fact. ‘ There 
*is one instance which, because of recent occurrence, I must take 
‘leave to mention; It is the case of a female slave, who, on her 
* return home, was met by a free man of colour, who had been 
Sout shooting. A little dog, which accompanied her, barked, 
‘and probably may have snapped at the man. This irritated 
‘him, and he threatened to shoot the dog; the woman, alarmed 
*for his safety, called out ** Oh! don’t shoot him; don’t shoot 
‘my dog;” upon which the man turned angrily upon her, and 
‘said, ** Not shoot him? I'll shoot you if you say much,” and, 
‘ with little ceremony, lodged the contents of his peice in her side! 
* This was in the face of day, in the presence of many persons, 
* but who, beingslaves, were not qualified to give testimony on the 
‘occasion. This was a damning fact, and yet the offender escap- 
*ed! Shall it be said then that such a provision as is now sought 
‘for is not necessary ?’ 

The same gentleman gives a most triumphant answer to the 
objection used against admitting slave evidence from the risk of 

erjury,—from the danger which is said would arise from the 
ca the negroes are supposed to bear the whites. 

‘ And who (he asks) are the people to whom these terms are 
¢ thus generally applied ? A class of individuals,.with whom we 
‘ are in constant intercourse—who have free access to our pre~ 
* sence by day, and who, in the dead hour of night, could, by ap- 
‘ plying their fingers to a latch, gain the ready means to satisfy 
‘every feeling of revenge undiscovered, were they so disposed. 
© Is it to be endured then, Sir, that we are to be told, that such 
¢ persons would seek revenge through the medium of the Courts 
‘ of Justice, with all the dangers which accompany such a course, 
* when easier means are continually within their power? Such 
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an assertion is an insult to common understanding. We are 
* accustomed to sleep with our doors and windows unsecured : In 
what part of civilized Europe dare such a course be pursued ? 
And yet these people, on whom we thus fearlessly rely, are not 
sufficiently civilized to receive the trifling boon which is now 
sought in their behalf? Sir, in visiting my own properties, or 
those for which I am concerned, I invariably lay myself down 
to rest in full confidence of security, and never yet have I had 
cause to regret such confidence. Surely, in the midst of 300,000 
of such beings, are none to be found worthy of favourable dis- 
tinction? What must be the state of our slave population, could 
such an assertion fairly be made ?’ 

We may be permitted in passing to observe, that this argu- 
ment applies most powerfully to all the other branches of the 
question. Surely if the negroes are thus faithfully characterized 
by Mr Mais, he cannot with any consistency assert that there 
is danger to be apprehended from gradually advancing them in 
knowledge and comfort, and then attaching them by’ the inestim- 
able boon of freedom, as soon as they are in a condition to enjoyit. 
He bears a testimony equally strong against the alarm, felt 
sometimes perhaps, but much oftener affected, respecting the 
supposed tendency of measures for the advantage of the slaves, 
to excite revoltthrough misapprehension. His remarks apply for- 
cibly in answer to all the charges brought against the enemies of 
the slave system in this country ; and demonstrate, that if no risk 
attends these discussions in Jamaica, so neither can any danger 
be apprehended from the like deliberations in the mother coun- 
try. ‘“‘I am aware ” (says he) “ that, even in such a laudable pur- 
suit, it requires great discretion so to act as to promote the good 
of the slaves without exciting improper expectations, which may 
prove injurious to all. Jf any such excitement does exist on the 
present occasion, it has been raised by the opposers of the bill; by 
misrepresentations through the medium of the press, and by 
letters circulated throughout the country, 7 order to excite oppo= 
sition. The time was when such a discussion as the present 
would have caused the doors of the House to be shut; but now, 
in spite of all that may be said by the alarmists, we can safely 
enter into the subject—the truth known can occasion no just 
alarm, it is only misrepresentation that is to be apprehended.” 

Mr Stewart, the Custos of Trelawney, and father of the House, 
confirmed this statement of the misrepresentations made in the 

Island by letters from Kingston, for the purpose of exciting pre- 
judice against the bill, and related two facts, too horrible to be 
credited upon testimony less indisputable. ‘ A woman had her 
neck inhumanly twisted off; and, though there was no doubt 
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of the offender’s guilt, still the case could not be brought be- 
fore a jury—not because the crime was not committed—not 
because there was a doubt of the truth of the evidence against 
the criminal—but because that evidence was not legal. Again, 
(he asked), have we not another fact within our knowledge— 
knowledge which every Member is possessed of—that in this 
town a White man— a monster of cruelty—shut up, concealed 
in a room in his house, an unfortunate female slave, and shroud- 
ed in darkness (undiscovered as he hoped), with a hot iron used 
for branding cattle, marked, disfigured, mutilated that fellow-be- 
ing, whose misfortune it was to be under his remorseless power ! 
He trusted in the defect of the law—he knew her evidence, as a 
slave, could not be received; but it chanced that a young man 
of colour seeing the windows shut, and a smoke issuing from 
the room, suspected what was going on, and by means of a cre- 
vice became a witness of,the horrid act. The offender, a man 
of the name of Lee, was convicted and punished. The object 
of his atrocity is now a free woman, and supported at the pub- 
lic charge.” 

We have now before us the address delivered 2ist April 
1825, by the learned Chief- Justice of Jamaica, to a planter con- 
victed of manslaughter. We extract it as given in the Kingston 
Royal Gazette. ‘ You were indicted for the wilful murder of a 
* female slave: but the Jury found you guilty of manslaughter. 
* It appeared in evidence, that you had been amusing yourself 
* by firing a loaded gun out of your dwelling-house. After 
* some time had elapsed, the gun was reloaded by one of your 
‘companions, and it was proposed by yourself that he should 
‘ fire it over some negroes at a distance from your house, but 
*he very properly declined. You then pointed out to him one 
© of your vwn slaves, and desired him to fire at them, which he also 
‘declined. You then proposed that he should fire over the 
* heads of an assemblage of negroes to frighten them; but he 
€ also refused ; upon this you snatched up the gun and pointed 
© it out at the window, when it went off and killed a female child, 
‘which fact became known immediately by the cries and la- 
‘mentation of the mother.” The Chief-Justice proceeds to 
make suitable reflections upon this conduct ; and though we can- 
not for a moment suppose that there was the least intention of 
killing or even hurting, in the mind of the unhappy gentleman, 
who thus took away the life of an innocent fellow-creature, yet 
is it equally clear, that his whole conduct betokened very dif- 
ferent feelings towards the negroes, from those which he would 
have entertained towards a group of Whites. In truth, from the 
perverted habits of thinking, of which we regard the planters as 
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the victims in some sort, though not certainly the principal suf- 
ferers, the slaves are not regarded as human beings like our- 
selves. But then, how much soever we may be disposed to visit 
lightly the conduct arising from those habits, and at all events to 
mingle pity with our censure, the conclusion is equally strong 
against committing to those over whom such habits exercise so 
unfortunate an influence, the adoption or rejection of mea- 
sures calculated to produce more sound and natural feelings in 
the masters, and to elevate the slave in his character, and sta- 
tion, and rights, 

The more we examine the most authentic records of Colonial 
affairs, the more numerous and striking illustrations do we find 
of the same position; and the late slave trials in Jamaica deserve 
our attentive consideration in this point of view. The official 
accounts of those proceedings have been laid before Parlia- 
ment; and certainly nothing ever came from the West Indies 
more deeply deserving the attention of the legislature and the 
people of this country. 

It appears that a gentleman of the name of Roberts, having 
scolded his slave-boy (this is his own account) for not getting 
his frocks, and asked him how he would appear to follow him 
about at Christmas, the boy (William) said, ‘ Massa, you will 
* have a bad Christmas.’ Mr Roberts said, * Are the negroes 
* going to rise?’ William answered, * Yes; his father told him 
* so..—Mr R. demanded ‘if he had seen the negroes meeting ?” 
he said, * Yes, two times; but that his father told him more 
‘ than he knew at the meeting:’ and so he answers in the af- 
firmative several other questions put by his master—suggesting 
in fact all that the boy speaks to,—for the boy suggests nothing, 
and only adopts by assent the statements in his master’s ques- 
tions. William is immediately carried before four Justices, and 
makes a statement to the like effect, adding one or two particu- 
lars; as that he saw great bodies at the meetings, and that they 
flourished their cutlasses, ‘ declaring they would destroy all the 
* white people.’ He mentioned one slave to his master, and 
two others to the Justices, as having been witnesses with himself 
of what passed at the meetings. Of these three persons thus 
vouched, only one is examined either before the Justices or at 
the several trials; although neither of the other two are pro- 
ceeded against. — 

No sooner do the magistrates receive this information, than 
they resolve upon an immediate trial. We are entitled to add, 
that there was no little anxiety for convictions and executions, 
which might strike terror about the time said by the boy to have 
been fixed for the rising—namely, Christmas. The other negro 
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examined had added, that the day was changed to the 18th, as 
being full moon, because they were told guard would be kept 
on Christmas. The reason why we say there prevailed this 
anxiety, is to be found in the despatch of a gentleman who sat 
upon the trials on the 19th December, and on the 20th writes 
thus :—* I thought it my duty to insist on the magistrates try- 
‘ ing the negroes that had been taken, immediately, and to send 
¢ their trial and sentence express, as it will, in my opinion, be 
* highly important for the safety of the parish, and probably the 
© island, that they should be executed before the holidays, as an 
* example to the other negroes, and to prevent the danger of an 
€ escape, or an attempt to release them.’ ‘This gentleman was 
also acting as Colonel of the Militia, and seems to have had 
committed to his care the whole military arrangements of the 
district. 

Such being the desire to have executions before Christmas,— 
no violence, in word or deed, having been committed, not even 
the slightest symptom of discontent having appeared, but all the 
alarm, which we do not by any means imagine to have been af- 
fected, resting upon the strange, loose, and incredible story of 
the boy and the slave man, and on the deposition of an overseer, 
who swore that one night he heard some guns and horses at a 
distance, and saw two negroes with clean frocks in the road, 
who said, ‘ It’s of no use;’—a slave court is holden, and eight 
unhappy men successively tried in one day, upon a charge, if 
charge it can be called, thus specified: * of being concerned in 
* rebellions, and conspiracies, and committing other crimes, to the 
* ruin and destruction of the white people and others in this 
* island, and for causing, exciting, and promoting others to aid 
© and assist therein; of entering into and being concerned in 
* rebellion or rebellious conspiracy to commit murder, felony, 
* burglary, robbery, and to set fire to certain houses, outs 
© houses, and compassing and imagining the death of the white 
* people in the said parish.’ The boy William is a principal 
witness against five of the eight prisoners; and he is a material 
witness in the trial of his own father; and the story he tells is 
wholly unworthy of credit, independent of the want of confirm- 
ation by those whom he vouches, and who are not examined,— 
independent of material variations in the account he gives at 
different times, and independent of the important fact, that 
when he first speaks upon the subject, it is only to give back in 
the shape of answers, what his master put to him in the form of 

uestions. Before the Justices he had said, that the negroes at 

the meeting ‘ flourished their cutlasses, declaring they would 

* destroy all the white people.’ At the trials he only says 
5 
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* they were flourishing cutlasses as if they would cut off some 
* person’s head!’ and he * thought, by their flourishing their 
* cutlasses, and from what his father told him, they were oing 
£ to cut off buckrahs (white mens’) heads; ’ though he had sai 
in his examination that the meetings were before his father spoke 
to him. And he repeatedly says, that ‘he did not hear what 
* they said.’—( Papers ordered to be printed, 1st March 1825. 
pp. 38, 40, 41, 42.) 

But Ned, the slave man whose evidence convicts five of 
the prisoners, tells a story far more circumstantial and in- 
deed impossible,—independent of its contradicting Williams’ 
account in several important particulars. It seems that this 
conspiracy was carried on in the high-road, and with such per- 
fect frankness, that upon his joining the conspirators and enter- 
ing into conversation with them, their plotting goes on exactly 
as before he came up to them; and the only difference that his 
presence makes, is bis taking a part in the conversation, and 
causing the measures, and not merely the conversation, to take a 
somewhat different turn.—‘ He saw them as he was going for wa- 
ter last Saturday night week,—there were five negroes with the 
prisoner, (William had said they were ‘ assembled in large bo- 
dies,’ p.38.); ‘theywere saying they would prepare themselves for 
Christmas ; they were all going to meet up, and set fire to Fron- 
tier Track-house first, and when the buckrahs came out would 
kill them, and when done they would come on Port Maria 
Bay and raise a mob, and when the gentlemen came out, 
would rise on them and kill them, and when they had done 
that, they would be free! They were to meet at Christmas. 
Witness told them guard would be kept; ‘hey then changed 
the day to Wednesday this week; and, if prevented, on 
Thursday, because full moon. Remembers Charles Brown, 
W. Montgomery, and R. Coply there. When witness went 
upon them they were going to change their word ; they were 
talking bad word; witness told them never mind, he heard 
them.’ (p. 41). Neither William nor Ned were sworn ; and 
upon their evidence five of the prisoners were convicted, in- 
cluding William’s father ! 

Another, C. Watson, was convicted on the single testi- 
mony, upon oath, of a woman who is examined in three of 
the trials, and gives a statement materially different each time, 
(as saying in one trial the insurgents * were to begin with 
* a dance,’ p. 43, and, in another, ‘if they rose they would 
. § not dance; they could not fight and dance,’ p. 41.); but 

her evidence, if, all admitted to be true against Watson, 
amounts to nothing more than that he told her, the negroes 
were going to rise at Christmas. This woman is also the wit- 
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ness upon whose evidence chiefly her own husband was con- 
victed ! None of the prisoners had either counsel, or attorney, 
or friend to defend them; and no one question seems to have been 
put to any of the witnesses, with a view to try their credit or ex- 
pose their contradictions. After each conviction sentence of death 
was immediately passed ; and Colonel Cox having reported the 
whole to the Governor on the 20th, in the despatch alréady re- 
ferred to, and having stated how desirable it was that there 
should be executions ‘ before the holidays,’ his Grace appears 
to have consented without delay; and although the proceed- 
ings, such as we have seen them, were laid before his Grace, 
and of course before his law advisers, the whole eight men were 
put to death on Christmas Eve—as well the husband convicted 
on his wife’s evidence, and the father upon his son’s, as the 
rest. 

The Colonel reports that this took place ‘ with all due 
solemnity and decorum ’—showing that here, as in other parts 
of the proceedings, abhorrent though they be from every idea 
of justice in this country, yet in the West Indies, and as against 
slaves, they were, in some particulars at least, distinguished for 
their propriety. The Commissioner sent to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of justice in those settlements, himself a West In- 
dian proprietor, and not therefore labouring under any preju- 
dice against either the system or the practice, speaking of slave 
trials in Barbadoes, says—‘ In case of conviction the proceed- 
* ings are melancholy and disgraceful. Unless an appeal is 
* demanded, no report of the trial or representation of the case 
* is made to the Governor before the sentence is carried into 
* effect; but the unfortunate convict is immediately executed, 
* without any interval allowed him, upon the nearest tree.’* 
(First Report, 1825, p. 53). Colonel Cox goes on to state, in 
his report of the execution, that ‘ only one of the wretches 

confessed to the Rev. Mr Girod, that it was their intention 

to have burnt Frontier works and Port Maria, and killed the 

Whites; but none would mention any other negroes con- 

cerned with them, or show any symptoms of religion or re- 

pentance; they all declared they would die like men, and 
met their fate with perfect indifference; and one laughed at 
the clergyman Mr Cook, when he attempted to exhort him 
under the gallows. Three of them had been tried at once, 
* and it was offered that one should turn King’s evidence, but 
* all refused,’ (Papers, p. 41); But Dr Lushington stated, in 
his place in the House of Commons, that he had seen a person 
of undoubted credit who was present at the execution, and who 


* Ital. in Orig. 
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informed him that, the graves of the poor creatures being dug 
under the gallows, in sight of them, before their execution, they 
were offered their lives if they would reveal their plans and 
their accomplices, and that they, one and all, refused the offer, 
declaring that they had nothing to disclose, and that they died 
guiltless. The Rev. Mr Girod has not thought fit to make pub- 
Jic the alleged particulars of the confession ; and justice to men 
who were most plainly condemned, and put to death without any 
thing like evidence of their guilt, and with hardly the semblance 
of trial, or indeed of any distinct accusation, requires us to 
prefer the statement for which Dr Lushington vouches, and 
which is so accordant with all the facts of the case, to the infer- 
ence which Colonel Cox builds upon Mr Girod’s assertion 
respecting one person, rebutted as that inference is by the con- 
duct of the other seven, both at what is called their trial, and 
at the moment of execution—taking that conduct to be as de- 
scribed by Colonel Cox. 

Here let us pause for a moment to contemplate these pro- 
ceedings. The Justices who tried the prisoners had, of course, 
the previous examinations of the two slaves, William and Ned, 
before them; two of those justices, indeed, were among the 
four who took and signed their examinations. The contradic- 
tions were such as could not escape the most careless reader of 
the examinations, who afterwards heard the depositions of the 
same witnesses at the trials, even if the subject had been far less 
calculated to rouse the faculties, than the issue of life or death, 
What then but the perversion of intellect, occasioned by the pre- 
dominating influence of alarm, can account for such a strange ex- 
hibition, as the conviction and condemnation of so many fel- 
low-creatures upon the evidence of witnesses telling a story, not 
merely improbable, nay impossible in itself, but in most essential 
particulars the very reverse of what they had told before? So, too, 
of the variations made by the vuther witnesses in the different 
trials. When seventeen persons (five justices and a jury) are 
assembled to conduct an examination, among some inconveni- 
ences —s from so numerous a judicatory, there is this ad- 
vantage at least, that no manifest contradiction between one 
witness and another, or variation of a witness from his own 
story, can pass unperceived ; since, if it escapes one, another will 
observe it. The variations and contradictions which escaped all 
notice in these trials, begun and ended on the same day, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition, that the persons 
composing the judicature, jurors as well as magistrates, were, 
for the time, deprived of their faculties by the alarm about in- 
surrection. Indeed, the length to which this may carry other- 
wise rational and honest — is seen in the singular assertion 

e 2 
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contained in the letter from the Custos and two acting magistrates, 
December 2ist, that ‘ the negroes engaged in insurrection were 
* detected on the night of the full moon, by the turning out of 
* the light infantry company,’ (Papers, e 44)—a mere fiction, 
as all the reports and proceedings show ; for, though the light in- 
fantry may have turned out and seized the negroes on that night, 
nothing assuredly was then detected by them or any body else ; 
the only detection being the information of William, upon which 
all the arrests were made, and the examination of Angelsark, the 
constable in Nibb’s house, where he was shown the place whence 
he was told a gun had been taken, but found no arms, any more 
than the other searchers did, who, as Colonel Cox admits (p. 39), 
could no where in the negroes houses find arms of any kind. 

Then, as for the mode of treating those unhappy victims of 
alarm and jealousy: Eight men-seized, and without a moment’s 
delay hurried before their judges, some of those judges avowedly 
deeming executions necessary to preserve their own lives and 
properties—tried without a definite accusation—assisted by 
no advisers or friends—convicted .by witnesses not examined 
upon oath—and ail put to death within five days of their con- 
vietion ! Who can ever hear of such a horrid scene without 
shuddering ? and who can doubt that the all-powerful pre- 
judice of colour and station—the sable hue and the servile state 
—reconciled to the sight itself persons who would have parted 
with life sooner than suffer the least of these enormities to be 
practised upon a free man and a white? The blame is due to 
the system far more than to the individuals; and the moral to 
be drawn from the dismal tale, is not one of harshness towards 
‘men placed in circumstances so unnatural, so calculated to per- 
vert and mislead; but deep abhorrence of a state of society 
which bears such fruits—and a determination to effect its reform 
by appealing to those who are beyond the sphere of its influ- 
ence. 

The other trials were carried on much less irregularly ; 
but they furnish abundant matter of observation. For in- 
stance, at Montego Bay, fourteen were convicted and sentenced 
to various punishments not capital: But the Justices who pre- 
sided were divided, two of the five considering that there was 
no conspiracy at all, nor any thing more than ‘ common amuse-~ 
‘ ment,’-—of which opinion every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads the evidence. Accordingly, the Governor, upon the 
evidence being laid before him, commuted the sentences to short 
periods of imprisonment, pardoned seven altogether, and express- 
ed his regret § that so many should have been brought to trial.’ 
He also gives a distinct opinion that there was no conspiracy. 
* After the most careful perusual of the evidence, His Grace has 
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‘not been able to discover a concert or combination among 
* them for any criminal purpose.’ (Papers, p. 62). At St George’s 
sixteen slaves were tried ; and the only evidence against them was 
the testimony of Mack and Corberand, two persons, proved to be 
so infamous, that the Secret Committee of the Assembly recom- 
mended an address to the Governor to send them off the Island ; 
their perjury became manifest from the testimony of those who 
swore to their giving five different accounts on five different 
occasions, and they were committed to close confinement in 
gaol! Yet upon the evidence of these wretches, three slaves 
were put to death, and eleven transported for life! If any one 
will take the trouble of reading the trial of Leon and George 
(Papers, p. 92), he will see those two men convicted as 
deposition of Corberand, who admits himself to be guilty of all 
he imputes to the prisoners, and yet he is not confirmed in one 
single circumstance, even by his fellow-witness Mack, who has 
nothing to say thatin the least affects the prisoners. Sentence 
of death, however, is passed upon them both,—and we lament to 
say that the Governor suffers it to be executed upon one of them. 
The only actual violence which appears to have been committed 
by any of the negroes, was that which was done at Hanover, where 
the slaves having some ground of discontent, from the injudici- 
ous, and it should seem illegal conduct pursued towards them, 
and being threatened with military execution, refused to work, 
and committed some very culpable excesses; in killing cattle, 
&c. There is no reason, however, for believing that they had 
any design of rebellion, much less any concert among them- 
selves with that object in view. ‘The number of slaves executed 
under sentences of the courts in all those cases, amounted to no 
less than twenty-three; a waste of human life too shocking to 
be dwelt upon, even if the sufferers had all been guilty, but be- 
yond description appalling, when we reflect, that in the greater 
number of cases the unhappy victims were altogether innocent. 

On the 15th May 1823, the House of Commons was moved 
to adopt legislative measures for improving the condition of the 
slaves, and finally restoring them to freedom; but the ministers 
met the proposition by moving resolutions which were adopted 
unanimously. They were as follows: 

* That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for 
meliorating the condition of the Slave Population in his Majesty's 
colonies : 

‘ That, through a determined and persevering, but at the same 
time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this. 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the chracter 
of the Slave Population, such as may prepare them for a partipation 
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in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

‘ That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this pur- 

at the earliest period that shall be compatible with the well-be- 
ing of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro- 

rty.” 

— furtherance of the objects contemplated by these resolu- 
tions, a Circular Letter was addressed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to all the Governors of slave colonies having Legislatures, 
stating the measures recommended for adoption, and strongly 
urging ‘an immediate compliance with what had ‘ received the 
* sanction of Parliament, and the general approbation of the 
* country.’ An Order in Council was framed for Trinidad, one 
of the colonies under the legislative power of the crown, and 
transmitted thither for enforcement, and copies of this order were 
afterwards sent to all the old colonies. After vehement remon- 
strance on the part of the planters, it was promulgated in Tri- 
nidad in May 1824; and asimilar order was promulgated in 
Demerara in January last. The provisions of these orders are 
extremely important, and, if carried into full effect throughout 
the colonies, they would materially better the condition of the 
slave, and prepare him for enjoying his freedom. We shall 
state the substance of the Trinidad order; the Demerara order 
omits some parts, and unfortunately one of the most essential, 
the provision respecting manumission. 

A Protector of slaves is to be appointed, to whom notice must 
be given of all suits or prosecutions against slaves, that he may 
attend the trial of these, as well as of all proceedings against per- 
sons who have injured any slaves; and act in the way most 
conducive to the slaves’ interest. The protector is not allowed 
to hold any property in plantations or in plantation slaves. 
Sunday markets are prohibited ; and slaves are not to be work- 
ed from sunset on Saturday to sunrise on Monday. Neither 
the whip nor any such instrument is to be used for compelling 
the slaves to work, nor is it to be carried by the drivers in the 
field, as a badge of authority. Flogging is only to be used 
by way of punishment for offences, and not as a stimulus to la- 
bour; as a punishment, it is restricted to twenty-five lashes, 
and these never to be inflicted where there are upon the body 
former lacerations, or within less than twenty-four hours after 
the offence, or when some free person is not present; and fe- 
males are not to be flogged at all. A record is to be kept on 
each estate of all punishments, and a transcript given every 
three months to the commandant of the district. The marriage 
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of slaves is to be authorized by the Protector, unless the owner 
show good cause to the contrary; and no separation of husband 
and wife, or parent and child under sixteen, shall be made in 
sales, under any execution or other process of law. Slaves are 
declared able to hold property in lands, money, cattle, imple- 
ments, furniture, or other effects * of such or the like nature, ’ 
and to alienate or dispose of the same. All fees on manumis- 
sion are prohibited; slaves are allowed to purchase their 
freedom ; and if the owner and slave cannot agree, or if the sale 
is prevented by mortgage, settlement, lease, or infancy, cover- 
ture, or lunacy, or absence of the owner, the Chief-Justice is to 
hear the Protector, and the parties interested in the property of 
the slave, or having the care of him; and the price is to be 
fixed by two appraisers chosen by the protector and those par- 
ties, and an umpire named by the Chief-Justice. Lastly, the 
evidence of slaves is made admissible on the same footing with 
that of free persons, except in civil suits where their owners 
are directly concerned, and in prosecutions of White persons 
for capital crimes. The slaves must have certificates of under- 
standing the nature of an oath, from the clergyman. 

The principal defects in this system of regulation, are these. 
The right of property ought to be extended to plantation pro- 
duce, as its exclusion must frequently operate to prevent 
the slave from acquiring enough to purchase his freedom. The 
protector should not be allowed to hold domestic any more 
than predial slaves; as the possession of the former, in some re- 
spects even more than the possession of the latter, tends to 
harden the feelings, and excite irritation against that unhappy 
class of society. The separation of husband and wife, and pa- 
rent and child, should be prohibited in all sales, as well as sales 
under legal process. A day, or portion of a day, should be 
given to the slaves to cultivate their grounds, in order that 
Sunday may be made really a day of rest, and not merely of 
rest from compulsory labour. There should be no exception 
of capital charges against Whites, in the admissibility of slave 
evidence; and perhaps requiring certificates from clergymen as 
to the religious progress of the witnesses, is not either a neces- 
sary or fair restriction; the court might examine into his 
capacity shortly, as in the case of a free witness, and ought to 
admit whenever the witness states his belief in a God and fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. If a certificate is to be 
required, the order most properly enables all teachers and 
preachers, as well as those of the Establishment, to give it. 

The principal merits of the regulations are these; the admis- 
sion of slave evidence; the right to purchase freedom without 
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the master’s consent; the prohibition of female punishments by 
whipping; and, above all, the abolition of driving, by forbid- 
ding the whip, as an emblem of authority or stimulus to labour. 
It is extremely important to observe, that the provisions con- 
tained in this most salutary order were, with the exception of 
the one respecting evidence, ‘ recommended to his Majesty’s 
* Government by the whole body of the West Indian planters 
£ and merchants in London, as fit concessions on the part of 
‘ the slave proprietors.’ So says the Governor of Trinidad, in 
reply to the remonstrance of the Colonists, strongly urging a 
suspension of the Order. Their opinion of the measure, and 
their apprehensions of its dangerous consequences, may be ga- 
thered from such passages as this. ‘£ It is avowedly a measure 
* by which the assumptions of theory are to be subjected to the 
* test of experiment, to be falsified or confirmed; by which the 
‘ philosophic legislator is to ascertain whether a slave can be 
* raised from the lowest grade to a more elevated rank in soci- 
* ety, and yet remain a slave, productive as property and sub- 
* servient to the will of his master; whether a partial infusion 
‘ of the best principles, extracted from a society of the highest 
* order and refinement into a system radically vicious and bad, 
* yet hitherto simple in its deformity, will, by the admixture, 
* neutralize and improve the latter, or he whole explode by re- 
§ pulsion.’ 

Indeed it cannot be denied, that the application of this code 
to Trinidad is liable to all the objections which may be 
urged — its compulsory adoption in any one slave co- 
lony, The population consists of 40,000, of whom 22,000 are 
slaves, and the residue are a mixture of various nations and co- 
lours, considerably more heterogeneous than the free people in 
any of our other settlements. We naturally turn, therefore, 
with some anxiety to ascertain the result of * the experiment ;’ 
and to see whether the dreaded ‘ explosion’ has taken place, 
from the attempt to amend ‘a system radically vicious and bad;’ 
to impair a little that quality, so greatly prized at the mouths of 
the Orinoco, of § simple’ and perfect ‘ deformity.’ The do- 
cuments, happily, give us the most satisfactory proofs that all is 
safe and a in the application of the new system. The Re- 
turns extend over a period of six months, from June to Decem- 
ber 1824; and during that time nothing like insubordination 
has any where occurred. But this is not all; above fourteen 
months more have elapsed since these returns close, and we 
have advices from Trinidad down to the end of last year. If 
any thing had gone amiss, no doubt we should have heard of it 
full soon, and seen it blazoned in colours very little subdued ; 
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Yet nothing is said. We are therefore entitled to affirm, most 
confidently, that the new code, being suddenly introduced a- 
gainst the will of the White people, by the mere authority of 
the Crown, has been in force for a year and a half, without 
producing one of the mischiefs so loudly predicted. The slaves 
have not misunderstood their rights; they have not appealed 
from their Masters in the colony to their advocates in the mo- 
ther country; they have mot attempted to take all from those 
who gave them somewhat; labour has not been suspended ; 
new punishments have ot been wanted, either to produce the 
work required, or to supply the place of the stimulus withdrawn 
and the whipping prohibited. On the contrary, the details fur- 
nished by the the papers are even more satisfactory than could 
have been expected by the most sanguine friends of the mea- 
sure. There is a return of all Crown prosecutions during the 
first six months ofits operation ; and they amount only to eleven. 
Of these, two alone have any connexion with insubordination ; 
and in both, the overseers or managers were to blame,—having 
given rise to the turbulent conduct of the slaves in one case, by 
taking from them the day formerly allotted to them for their 

rovision-ground; in the other, by getting drunk with the slaves. 
The quarterly returns of punishments are very instructive; 446 
planters return, that no punishment above three lashes has been 
inflicted on any of their slaves for three months; the number of 
their negroes being 5915. On 189 estates, there have been 1230 
punishments ; but the greater number of the offences appear to 
be very slight; and these punishments include every infliction 
above three lashes. It seems ‘ the dislike, and often the inabi- 
‘lity to keep the Record Book’ required by the regulations, 
has been supposed to prevent some managers from punishing 
slaves when they deserved chastisement ; but the Governor states, 
that the fear of having their offences recorded has also served 
to restrain the slaves. 

It is manifest, then, that the experience which proves these re- 
gulations to have been safe and beneficial in Trinidad, as deci- 
sively recommends their adoption in every other colony. It is 
equally clear, that whether their adoption is prescribed by the 
Crown or the Legislature, the effects procuced must be the 
same. In Trinidad, the Crown has the power; in Jamaica, 
Parliament alone can prescribe the change; but whether the 
measure be imposed upon the colony by an Boder in Council, or 
an Act of Parliament, its safety and its efficacy must be the 
same. The only arguments that have ever been urged against 
Parliamentary interposition, may be reduced to three—those 
which deny the right—those which dispute the expediency 
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and those which question the necessity of interfering. We 
shall shortly examine these three objections in their order. 


I. They who deny the right of the mother country to legis- 
late for the colonies, proceed upon a most inaccurate recollec- 
tion of the law and of the colonial history of this country. 
They refer to the unhappy and disgraceful time of the Ameri- 
can war, when the honour and interest of England were sacri- 
ficed to the violent bigotry of the Tory party; and they ask, 
whether a question so triumphantly decided in favour of colo- 
nial independence, not merely by events, but by the general 
opinion of the world, is now to be revived, and a new war wag~- 
ed with colonial rights? Nothing, however, can be more igno- 
rant and superficial than this view of the subject. The dispute 
with North America was confined to the question of Taxation ; 
and the right of Parliament to legislate internally for the colo- 
nies was never denied, until their entire independence was 
claimed, and things had come to the last extremity. The 
friends of American rights in England never claimed more for 
the colonies than the exemption from taxes imposed by the 
mother country ; they regarded the claim of Parliament to tax 
the colonies as principally to be discountenanced, because of its 
tendency to put in jeopardy the general legislative power; and 
when the right of taxation was given up, they joined in passing 
the act which is confined to that taxation alone. Indeed the 
manner in which taxation is given up, shows how little disposi- 
tion there has ever been to abandon legislative supremacy in 
any of its branches. The Declaratory Act of 1766 (6. Geo. III. 
c. 12) had asserted that supremacy absolutely, and in all its 
branches; affirming that Parliament ‘ had, hath, and of right 
* ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and 
* statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies 
* and people of America, subjects of the Crown of Great Bri- 
* tain, in all cases whatsoever.’ Being nearly defeated in the 
American war in the year 1778, it was deemed expedient to 
give up one portion of the right; and it is done in these words : 
‘ That after the passing of this Act, the Parliament will not 
‘ impose any duly, tax, or assessment whatever, payable in 
* any of his Majesty’s colonies, provinces, and plantations in 
‘ North America or the West Indies, excepting only such duties 
‘ as it may be expedient to enforce for the regulation of com- 
‘ merce,’ (18 Geo. J/J. c. 12.); and it is remarkable that the 
preamble of the Act specifies taxation to be the only subject in 
dispute. The best authorities on constitutional law accordingly 
took a broad distinction between taxation and legislation. ‘ Taxa- 
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¢ tion,’ said Lord Chatham, ‘ is no part of the governing or 


‘ legislative power. ‘Taxes are a voluntary gift or grant of the 
¢ Commonsalone. In legislation the Three Estates of the realm 
© are alike concerned; but the concurrence of the Peers and 
* the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it in the form 
‘ of a law; the gift and grant is of the Commons alone.’ The 

eneral right of legislation, then, stands exactly as it did be-. 
fore the American war. 

But perhaps the best proof of its existence is the distinction 
taken by those who dispute it, between internal legislation ge- 
nerally, which they deny, and commercial regulation, which 
they are forced to admit.— Parliament, they allow, may make 
laws to model as it chooses all the mercantile concerns of the 
colonies ; to prohibit export and import; to punish smuggling 
by all manner of penalties ; to restrain the intercourse of colony 
with colony, and of all colonies with foreign states; nay, Acts 
of Parliament may be passed to make transactions formerly 
lawful, punishable as felonies, though done within the bounds 
of the colonies; but as all these things bear some relation to 
commerce, they are supposed not to come within the description 
of internal legislation. It is manifest, however, that there is no 
rational or sclid ground for such a distinction; and that it rests 
wholly upon the greater necessity which there is for such mat- 
ters being regulated by the superintending power of the mother 
country. Some of those laws could not be carried into effect 
by the local legislatures; but many of them could, and many 
of the most important. The slave trade could have been ef- 
fectually abolished by the islands themselves, if they had 
chosen; yet Parliament first abolished it, and then made it 
felony, and lastly piracy, without waiting for the effects of Co- 
lonial legislation. It is plain that, in point of principle, there 
can be no difference between making such laws as dine and 
making laws to regulate the treatment of slaves in the Colo- 
nies ;—and that it is altogether impossible to deny the latter 
power to the body which you admit is clothed with the 
former. 

There is, however, one broad principle never to be lost sight 
of in discussing the rights of the Colonial Assemblies,—and 
that is, the wide difference between their constitution and that 
of our own Parliament and the Assemblies of the North Ame- 
rican Colonies before the separation. ‘They who speak of 
* representative bodies,’ and ‘constitutions upon the model of 
* the English,’ and who deprecate the invasion of ‘ popular 
‘ rights,’ and recommend a tender regard for ‘ constitutional 
privileges,’ really are guilty of unpardonable tnoughtlessness ; 
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they commit the grossest abuse of language, and call things 
by names which do not in the least degree belong to them. 
We regard it as unconstitutional in England, that men should 
be governed by laws passed in assemblies, where they are not 
represented ; and we consider Parliament as authorized to make 
laws, because it represents, more or less accurately, the people 
of the realm. But suppose the people divided into two classes, 
one about a tenth part of the other in point of numbers, and 
suppose this class alone to be represented, and the great body 
of the community not to have one single vote in the election ;— 
suppose all chosen as the rotten boroughs of England, and the 
boroughs and counties of Scotland choose their members;—surely 
our sense of the uses of such a Parliament would be greatly al- 
tered, and we should hardly feel disposed to regard its exist- 
ence as essential to the interests of the people at large. This, 
however, conveys but a feeble idea of the West Indian Parlia- 
ment. Suppose the body excluded from all share in elections 
to be, although ten times more numerous, yet of a race wholl 

different from the small privileged order, and alienated by ha- 
bits and feelings, as well as distinguished by nature ;—suppose 
them to be the objects of suspicion, jealousy and dislike, and 
regarded as a kind of natural enemy ;—to put the matter very 
intelligibly, suppose England over-run by a handful of French- 
men, who had settled among us, and had usurped. the ex- 
clusive power of governing us, and that the Parliament should 
be composed of Frenchmen, and chosen by Frenchmen alone, 
while the whole body of the English people had neither a re- 
presentative nor a vote, from the Tamar to the Tweed ;—could 
any one call this a free Government, or a constitutional plan ; 
or, without the most gross perversion of language, describe this 
as a Parliamentary scheme of polity? And yet something must 
still be added, to make the case exactly tally with that of the 
West Indies. ‘The bulk of the community must be supposed 
uncivilized, and of a different complexion from their privileged 
oppressors, and holding no more intercourse with them, than if 
they were a part of the animal creation. With what propriety 
could it be said, that-a Parliament, so constituted, would be 
calculated to represent, or legislate for a community so com- 
posed? Would it not be a very mockery to tell such a com- 
munity, that it was represented, and that its affairs were admi- 
nistered by itself? Would not the community gain incalcula- 
bly, by having its affairs taken into the hands of some other 
body, belonging neither to the predominant nor to the subser- 
vient class, but standing even between both? Would it not be 
at once admitted, that the arguments against legislation with- 

l 
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out representation have failed entirely, inasmuch as non-re-. 
sentation is far less calamitous than misrepresentation? The 
answer, then, to every objection against the Parliament le- 
gislating for the colonies is short and plain; as long as the great 
body of the people there remain slaves, upon all constitutional 
grounds local legislation can only be regarded in the light of 
oppression, and only tolerated in cases where it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the performance of local duties. We believe, how- 
ever, that the question of right will by all be admitted to be 
less important, than the question of expediency or discretion ; 
and they who hold the claim of right highest, must admit, that 
it is a right only to be exercised in peculiar cases, and then to 
be exercised with due circumspection : And this brings us to the 
argument of those, who, admitting the right, maintain that it is 
unsafe and impolitic to enforce it. 


II. When safety or policy is spoken of, it is quite clear that 
no reference can be intended to the danger of the West India 
Islands throwing off their allegiance, and establishing inde- 
pendent governments; and, almost equally clear, that no risk 
is intended to be suggested of their placing themselves under 
the protection of France or America. ‘The danger appre- 
hended is of exciting animosities injurious to the internal peace 
of the colonies, and likely to retard the work of itnprovement, 
or perhaps to hazard the subordination of the slaves. But it 
is manifest that such an appeal can never be suffered from the 
colonists themselves; for they can, by yielding a ready obedi- 
dience to the lawful authority of the parent state, at once de- , 
stroy the force of the argument. Then we have the example of 
Trinidad, where the promulgation of the Order in Council was 
vehemently opposed, and excited the greatest discontent; and 
yet no mischievous consequences have followed, either to the 
tranquillity of the white, or of the negro population. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to look in the face the topic so constantly 
brought forward of negro insurrection. To hear the planters 
and their advocates in England, you would believe that the 
poor slaves form a mass prone to seditious movements, and 
that the slightest breath must produce an‘explosion. Every de- 
bate in Parliament, every proceeding in the country is likely, 
we are told, to create rebellion among them. Yet they who 
use such topics here, allow in the West Indies the free publi- 
cation of their own most intemperate debates, at meetings 
holden within sight and hearing of the slaves; they speak with 
a freedom more than touching upon licentiousness, of all ques- 
' tions relating to West Indian affairs, before their slaves; and 
they cohabit with negresses, who are made acquainted with all 
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they think, and hope, and fear on the subject of slavery. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the freest discussions in Parliament 
can be dangerous, while all these doings in the colonies are 
found to be safe. But if it be said that, by showing a disposi- 
tion to interfere for the slave’s protection, Parliament teaches 
him to look beyond his master, and thus weakens the tie of 
domestic authority, the answer is obvious. The negro under- 
stands, at least, as well the protection of the Crown in the con- 
quered colonies, as he can that of Parliament in the old settle- 
ments. Indeed, the idea is far more easily conceived by him 
of the King being his friend, than the Parliament, an ab- 
straction not very well suited to his comprehension. Therefore, 
we may observe, on the one hand, that this argument, if good 
for any thing, would apply still more strongly to exclude all 
interposition of the Crown in Trinidad, than to dissuade Par- 
liament from legislating for Jamaica; and, on the other, that 
the entire failure of all predictions of danger in Trinidad proves 
how chimerical such apprehensions are in the old colonies. 
Every thing that can be urged to show the dangers of loosening 
domestic authority by legislative interference, may still more 
forcibly be urged against extending the Trinidad order to the 
six other conquered settlements. Yet the government avers 
that, at length, though somewhat tardily, it must be allowed, 
they are resolved to make that order general through those 
dependencies of the Crown. Can there be any reason then for 
Parliament refusing its cooperation, to establish it in the old 
colonies ? 

A similar argument may be urged to meet the far more plau- 
sible objection, arising from want of local information. There 
is no doubt that, generally speaking, the colonial assemblies 
possess considerable advantage in framing regulations for the 
management of the slaves and the improvement of their condi- 
tion, over the Legislature at home. We might admit that 
there are many inconveniences unavoidably attending such an 
exercise of distant control and superintendance, unless where 
the questions to be dealt with are few and simple. But that 
the difficulties are not insuperable, we may safely assert, and 
may again appeal to the experience of Trinidad; about to be 
repeated in the other settlements which have no assemblies. If 
indeed we could have the cordial cooperation of the Legisla- 
ture in the old Islands, and could then not only profit by their 
superior local information in passing the law, but obtain their 
willing aid in executing its provisions, unquestionably the work 
of reform would be far more prosperously conducted. But 
supposing we are driven to interfere by the supreme authori- 

3 
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ty of Parliament, enough appears to warrant the conclusion, 
that its wisdom may as easily frame a law applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the old colonies, and its power carry it into 
effect, as the wisdom of the executive government can frame 
Orders in Council, and its power enforce them in the conquer- 
ed settlements. The West Indians have no right to contend 
that they are better qualified to amend their slave system on 
the spot than we are in the mother country. ‘They may have 
better capacity ? but what if the will be wanting ? what avails it 
to tell us how well they could do it if they would? All are 
ready to admit, that Parliament, how undeniable soever its 
right may be, ought only to exert it, when no other means are 
left of executing justice, and fulfilling the lawful and righteous 
policy of the empire. This brings us to the most important 
part of the argument, the necessity of interference. 


III. The proof of this rests upon the whole conduct of the 
Colonial Legislatures. In the course of this article many illus- 
trations have occurred, from their own proceedings, of the pre- 
vailing determination to do nothing until they are compelled 
by superior authority. The length of time that has elapsed since 
the state of colonial slavery first occupied the care of the mo- 
ther country, and became the subject of Parliamentary discus- 
sion, not casually, but regularly and habitually,. is of itself a 
powerful reason to prove the hopelessness of looking to that quar- 
ter for reform. It is more than forty years since Thomas Clark- 
son roused the people of England to put down the slave trade. 
It is not much less since Mr Wilberforce fixed upon that 
horrible crime the jealous eye of Parliament. For half 
that long period the West Indians ceased not to tell us that 
their assemblies alone could grapple with the question, and 
that as they only could effect the abolition, so in good time 
they were sure to do it» and yet, for half of that long period 
those assemblies did nothing but remonstrate against the 
abolition, which the interposition of Parliament at last and 
alone accomplished ! The residue of the period has been pas- 
sed in almost entire inaction by the same body. Always pre- 
tending that to them belongs the regulation of their internal 
concerns, and that their good will towards reforming the Slave 
Laws can only be exceeded by their qualifications for the 
task, they have suffered twenty years to elapse since the aboli- 
tion of the trade rendered the duty of saving and cherishing 
the stock more imperative upon them than ever, whether they 
regarded the interest of slave or of master—and they have really 
done hardly any thing that deserves the name of improvement ; 
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what little they have attempted, having been mixed, in the ma- 
jority of instances, with so much of evil, that upon the balance, 
there has been nothing like any advantage gained. A few par- 
ticulars may be stated in illustration of this position ; and in 
further = how vain it is to expect that the slave owners will 
ever reform the slave system. 

It may be recollected, that till the year 1805, the wilful mur- 
der of a slave in Barbadoes, our oldest and most polished co- 
lony, and the one where by far the greatest proportion of 
Whites reside, was only punishable by a fine of 142, 10s. With 
great difficulty a law was carried, making it capital; but in what 
terms? Whoever shall ‘ wilfully, maliciously, wantonly, and 
© wtthout provocation, kill and murder a slave,’ shall suffer death ! 
So that if there be any thing to provoke the blow, (and who 
shall say how little may serve for such provocation)? the ca- 
pital penalty is escaped. ‘ Beyond this,’ says Mr Dwarris, 
the Commissioner, ‘ there is no legislative provision restrain- 
‘ ing the absolute power of the master over the slave, or in- 
‘ flicting punishment upon the owner, or others, in case of 
* maining, mutilation, dismemberment, or cruel treatment. No 
© other act of assembly has been framed for the protection of 
* slaves; no tribunal is specially appointed for inquiry into their 
‘ wrongs. A slave who is, or thinks himself aggrieved, looks 
‘ in vain in this place for a proper quarter in which to prefer 
* his complaint ; itcan No WHERE * be received. The commis- 
‘ sioners inquired anxiously, * Is no injury to slaves by their 
“‘ masters punishable, except murder?” Answer. Short of 
“ murder, the power of the master is absolute.” ‘ Can a 
*¢ slave apply to a Magistrate, in case of serious injury from a 
*¢ White, for redress or protection?” Answer. * Slaves should* 
“ be able to apply to a Magistrate when ill treated; but it is 
*“ not so.” (Lirst Report, pp. 62-3.) This Report is dated 
16th May 1825. The Barbadoes part was prepared in 1823; 
and relates to a population of eighty thousand human beings. 
It is probably, since the date of this inquiry, that the legislature 
of Barbadoes passed the New Meliorating Act, which, after two 
years discussion, they have given as asort of ultimatum, and one 
so satisfactorily to themselves, that they say it must ‘ endear their 
* remembrance to posterity.’ (Additional Papers, 1825, p. 29.) 
Yet this act has been disallowed by his Majesty’s Government, 
on account of the reprehensible provisions with which it so largely 
abounds. A few examples may suffice at once to justify the re- 
jection, and to moderate our expectations of colonial reforms. 
By section 43, if any one kills a slave, in the attempt to maim 
or injure any white person, he shall suffer no punishment, nor 
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be proceeded against in any way; and by section 44, any wan- 
ton act of cruielty—‘ wantonly, maliciously, and cruelly whipping, 
beating or bruising any slave,’—is punishable with fine not ak 
ceeding 25/. currency—any ‘ mutilating, maiming, or dismember- 
‘ ing a slave,’ is punishable with fine and imprisonment, but no 
minimum is fixed; so that it may be a shilling fine, and four- 
and-twenty hours imprisonment. Not exactly such are the 
punishments denounced against the offences of slaves. By sec- 
tion 47, any slave who shall hear any other slave speak any 
words ¢ending to mutiny, and not disclose them, shall suffer 
death: but by section 48, if he gives information leading to- 
conviction for insurrection, he is rewarded with his freedom 
and a pension! By section $2, * Offering to strike’ a White, is 
punishable with death ; and by section 27, ¢ insolent language or 
‘ gestures to or of a White, swearing, riding faster than a walk, 
‘driving faster than a trot, and many other similar acts, are 
‘ punishable with whipping, not exceeding 39 lashes. This act 
was passed in March 1825. 

Jamiaca has done literally nothing in compliance with the 
urgent representations of the Government ever since July 1823, 
The bill to make slave evidence admissible in certain cases, was 
thrown out in the Session 1824, there being no one to support 
it but tle mover. It was again introduced during the late Ses- 
sion, and thrown out by a majority of two to one—some who 
supported it intimating that it would be the extent of their con- 
cessions tothe mother country. The slave population of this 
Island is 340,000. In the ‘colonies comprehended under the 
Leeward Island government, and containing above 60,000 slaves, 
no measures have been adopted in consequence of the recom- 
mendations of Government and the resolutions of the House of 
Commons. The Bahama legislature has passed a consolida- 
tion act, in which such provisions are introduced as have pre- 
vented its being allowed by the King in Council, although one 
or two improvements are made; the sanctioning of slave mar 
riages under certain restrictions, and the preventing families 
being separated by sales and bequests. Among the objection- 
able clauses there is one of a description so grossly unjust, as 
almost to defy belief. Ifa slave is sentenced to death or trans- 
portation, he is to be appraised by section 69; but. * if it shall 
* appear that this owner had treated him or her with inhuman- 
‘ity, and that neeessity or bard usage might have driven such 
‘slave to the commission of the offence,’ then the owner shall 
receive no compensation—but the slave is still to be punished ! 
(Papers, 1825, p. 37.) This act too, while it repeals other acts, 
excepts a clause in one of them and thus keeps it alive. That 
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clause makes it a capital offence in any Negro, Mulatto, or In- 
dian to assault a White with any dangerous weapon—and a mis- 
demeanour punishable with fine or whipping, if any person 
of colour be ‘ otherwise abusive to any white person.’ Lord 
Bathurst pointed out this circumstance to their attention, and 
expressed his confident expectation, that as soon as the omis- 
sion was observed, it would be supplied by including this clause 
in the repeal. But the Assembly remonstrated warmly against 
such an interference; asserted that the best protection for the 
negro was the voluntary kindness of his master; and refused to 
make any change in the law, ‘ from a strong sense of the great 
*impolicy and absolute danger of making any further innova- 
‘ tions at present in the slave system of the colony, and a decid- 
*ed conviction of the correctness of the principles on which 
‘they are now acting.’ In Bermuda, nothing whatever has 
been done; and in Grenada, a bill was brought in, after 
many delays, passed the Assembly, and was before the Council 
in March 1825—since which, the Parliamentary Papers con- 
tain no account of its progress! In Dominica, there were 
some improvements made upon the condition of the slaves 
about eight years ago. Their evidencé was admitted, under 
many restrictions; but the accused was allowed to clear him- 
self by his oath. The Governor writes, 28th March 1825, 
that ‘he is still unable to report any meliorating act passed 
* by the Legislature of the Island, though he has repeat- 
edly and strongly urged the subject both by publick mes- 
sage and other means.’ He adds, that he ¢ plainly perceives, 
even among the best disposed of the proprietors, an apprehen- 
sion that, by going to the full extent that has been recom- 
mended, they may relinquish what they consider to be neces- 
sary authority over the slaves.’ In Tobago and St Vincents, 
the propositions of Government were rejected in very peremp- 
tory terms. The Governor of Tobago, in October 1824, gives 
it as his decided opinion that nothing more will be done; and 
the Assembly, in rejecting the Trinidad Order in Council, de- 
clare, that they have already ‘ gone as far as prudence and pro- 
* priety can justify, and that to adopt all the measures recom- 
* mended by his Majesty’s Government, would be equally de- 
* structive of the interests of the master and the happiness of 
© the slave!’ The Assembly of St Vincents, in answer to the 
recommendation of Government, advise it to keep in view the 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that men, in their innovations, should 
follow the example of time, which innovateth greatly, but quiet- 
ly, and by degrees ! 
In the late proceedings upon the postponement of Mr, 
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Brougham’s motion in the House of Commons, it was stated, 
that some steps had been taken by the Local Legislatures since 
the dates of the Papers: And apparently since notice was given 
last Session, of the subject being to be taken up in Parliament, 
and since the country was seen to have resolved upon being 
trifled with no longer, a Bill is said to have passed the Assembly 
of Grenada, and another that of St Vincent’s, making certain be- 
neficial changes—it is also said that Tobago has done something. 
It was distinctly admitted, however, that all the greater colonies, 
and indeed all the thirteen having Legislatures, with the excep- 
tion of these two or perhaps three, had turned a deaf ear to 
the urgent and often repeated representations of the Government, 
backed by the unanimous resolutions of the House of Commons, 
and the known sense of the country at large. Notwithstanding 
this undeniable fact, and after all the experience which we 
have had, it appears that his Majesty’s Government are resolved, 
if Parliament and the country permit them, to give the West 
Indians once more the power of adopting or rejecting the pro- 
posed measures of reform, and to put off for another year the 
only proceeding which can effect the object which almost all 
have, and all pretend to have, in view. 

To us- it appears manifest, that supposing the West Indian 
Legislatures far more desirous of complying with the desire of 
the mother country than their conduct in any one instance 
warrants, the interposition of Parliament is necessary for their 
support. Placed as they are in the centre of a population in- 
curable in their aversion towards the proposed reforms, those 
Assemblies are wholly unable to combat the force of the preju- 
dices and passions which surround and assail them on every 
side. The countenance of the mother country, and her con- 
stituted authorities, is not enough; they must have the inter- 
position of direct Influence—of overruling Power, to strengthen 
their hands, or rather to do that good work for them, which, 
they are either unwilling or unable themselves to accomplish. 
If they are still unwilling, nothing but Parliamentary authority 
can effect. the object; if they are well disposed, but unable, 
from the prevalence of local influence, they will be the first to 
rejoice that those have entered upon the task, whose power to 
perform it is as indisputable as their right to undertake it. * 


* The reason for postponing the question till after the Holidays 
was, that fuller information might be obtained of what had been re- 
cently done in the West Indies. ; 
Ff2 
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Ant. IX. Considerations on the Expediency of the Law of En- 
tail in Scotland. By Patrick Irvine Esg. Writer to the 
Signet. Edinburgh, 1826. 


[se is a very short, and a very sensible book, upon a subject 
. of the utmost importance to Scotland. 

There is probably no country in Europe in which the pro- 
perty of the soil is so absurdly regulated as, under our system 
of entails, one half of the land of Scotland actually is at this 
moment, and as the whole of it is in eminent danger of being 
seon. Some efforts have been made at different times to im- 
prove its condition; but these have always failed, or have ag- 
gravated the evils they were intended to cure; partly from the 
question never having been properly taken up by the country at 
large, and partly from the misinformation or misconduct of the 
individuals who have endeavoured to remedy mischiefs which 
nobody ventured to defend. If any thing can excite the attention 
of the public, or of our landed owners to this subject, we should 
think it would be a plain statement of the actual circumstances 
of the case, joined to the consideration that the latter cannot 
remedy the evils under which the country suffers, without, at 
the same time, directly improving their own personal interests, 
Mr Irvine has collected the leading facts with such care, and 
has expounded their consequences with such judgment, that, 
for practical instruction on this subject, nothing is necessary, 
except to read his work; of which the only defect is the rare 
and meritorious one, that he is too diffident in hazarding his 
own opinions. . 

The origin of Entails,—by which we mean the recognition of 
a power in any owner of real property, to subject that property 
for ever to any conditions he pleases,—has been much discussed 
by lawyers and antiquarians. In particular, it has been keenly 
contested, whether such a power arises solely from the authority 
of the State where it is permitted to be exercised, or is warrant- 
ed by any of the original feelings or notions which are connected 
with our idea of property. However this may be settled as a 
general problem, it is tolerably clear, that the modern system of 
entailing in Scotland owes its authority at least, if not its origin, 
solely to an Act passed -by the Scottish Parliament in the year 
1685. Attempts had, no doubt, been made before this, not 
only to prescribe the order in which all future heirs should suc- 
ceed, but to protect this anticipation of futurity, by devices 
which might secure the property both frem the will, and from 
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the misfortune, of each individual who might successively become 
the holder of it. ‘There was only one case, * however, prior te 
the Statute, in which the efficacy of these devices was made the 
subject of judicial determination, and though they were found 
to be effectual on that occasion, this decision, instead of allaying 
doubts, seems to have only excited additional alarm; and the 
probability is, that if the matter had been left to work its own 
way in the courts of law, the system that at present exists might 
have been softened or avoided. But, unfortunately, the political 
condition of the country put people under a temptation to fly 
to the most extravagant system of entailing, in order to rescue 
their property on any terms. 

The tyrrany of the Steuarts was at this time at its height; and 
* amidst the new treasons’ (says Laing+) ‘ which the Parliament 
created, and the numerous attainders which it pronouneed, 
an act of an opposite tendency was ‘passed to authorize the 
perpetual entail of lands. That the Scots should have. re- 
mained so long ignorant, or have availed themselves at such 
8 late period, of a feudal institution, which other nations were 
desirous to explode, are circumstances sufficient to excite our 
attention and surprise. The statute of entails was evaded in 
England before the Scots had begun to study or to improve 
their laws; and the early sovereigns of the Stewart family 
would never have consented to a device adapted to perpetuate 
a feudal aristocracy, which it was the uniform policy of their 
house to depress. But the nobility were now no longer 
the objects of jealousy or fear. The Estates were required to 
confirm the sentences of Jerviswood, Argyle, and Porterfield ; 
to ratify the opinions of the Court of Session, that it was 
treason not to reveal the demand of contributions for traitors, 
nor to abjure the treasonable declarations of the fanatics; to 
approve the practice of the Justiciary Court, in proceeding 
to trial and conviction the day after the citation was given ; 
and the nobility were secretly alarmed at the retrospective 
treasons which they were employed to create. From these 
they perceived that the declaration of new laws and of new 
crimes was lodged entirely in the breast of the judge; and, 
from the numerous attainders which they were required to 
pronounce, they felt with terror that their lives were exposed 
to the mercy, and their estates to the rapacity, of the servants 
of the Crown. To preserve their estates from forfeiture, and 
their families from ruin, it would appear that they sought an 
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* indirect expedient to elude the iniquitous laws and corrupt 
‘ practices which they were too dependent to reject or to resist. 
‘ Entails had already been introduced in a few instances; but 
¢ were reprobated as repugnant to the genius of the laws. Cor- 
* ruption of blood, which obstructs the course of succession, 
* was a penalty never incurred as the consequence of attainder, 
¢ unless it were inflicted by an act of dishabilitation ; and the 
© Estates, relying secretly on the maxim, that nothing more could 
* be forfeited than the person attainted was entitled to alienate, 
¢ passed an act by which lands might be entailed ¢o perpetuity, 
¢ and the rights of an endless series of heirs be reduced to al- 
¢ most an usufructuary interest during their lives. Under the 
* pretext of securing these estates from alienation or debts, the 
* nobility undoubtedly expected to preserve their families, in 
§ the event of an attainder, from the forfeiture of more than the 
* liferent interest or escheat of an heir. The Commissioner 

consented to the act, to perpetuate his own acquisitions to his 
¢ family; and from the tyranny of James, entails were intro- 
¢ duced into Scotland, when the rigour of the feudal system 
* had almost expired.’ 

Those who live now can scarcely judge of the influence of 
these considerations. It may help them, however, in the esti- 
mation of their force, if we remind them that in those days the 
estates of the accused were frequently given away by the Crown 
before trial, and that these gifis were effectual although the vic- 
tim might be pardoned ;—that trials, and, of course, convictions, 
for pretended treason, were competent after the death, or in 
the absence, of the alleged traitor ;—and that such, in fact, was 
the lavish use of these prerogatives, that the forfeitures of no 
fewer than 403 of the most considerable persons in the kingdom, 
were declared to be illegal by one single statute passed soon 
after the Revolution. 

It was under these impressions that the Act of 1685 was 
passed ; and it was lately stated from the Bench, apparently with 
the acquiescence of all the learned persons who sat there, that 
it had been ‘ the unanimous opinion of the Court that the case 
¢ of Stormont was wrong decided, and that entails had not a 
¢ foot to stand upon but the statute 1685. They are the mere 
¢ creatures of that statute.’* Lord Chancellor Eldon has con- 
firmed this statement by saying that ‘ there had been tailzies 
* before this, though the clauses intended to protect them had 
¢ been found ineffectual for that purpose.’ + 


* Hamilton against M‘Dowall, Mar. 3, 1815. 
+ Dow's Reports, Vol. 2. p. 208. 
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Now the practical import of this memorable and most mischiev- 
ous statute may be very shortly explained. 1. It enables any fee- 
simple proprietor to specify, or to describe by legal marks, the 
series of heirs who are to succeed to his property throughout all 
future ages. Having thus denoted to posterity the objects of his 
posthumous benevolence, or the form in which he chooses his own 
vanity to be gratified, it next enables him to rescue the land itself 
from the ordinary casualties of mortal possessions. For, 2. It 
empowers him to prevent every heir from selling, or giving, or 
otherwise conveying away, any fragment of the soil, or of its ad- 
juncts. 3, Though he cannot prevent his successors from get~ 
ting into debt, he is armed with an absolute power to prevent 
any of their debts from ever affecting the estate; and, 4. In 
order to close up every hole, it entitles him to insert into his 
entail a general prohibition of * any other act or deed’ by which 
any part of his arrangement may be violated. 5. The statute 
’ introduces a certain machinery, by which the infringement of 
any of the conditions thus attached to the descent of the estate 
necessarily defeats itself, by destroying the right of the person 
guilty of the infringement, and perhaps of all the descendants 
of his branch, and introducing a more faithful substitute, or 
class of substitutes, in his place. No precise limits have yet 
been set to the objects to which this prospective tyranny may 
be extended; but the general feeling seems to be, that any con- 


dition may be prescribed, and enforced by the penalty of for- 
feiture, which has for its end what is called the preservation of 
the dignity of the family, that is, the preservation of the will of 
the entailer, He can, and generally does, order all his de- 
scendants to bear his own name and arms, and often, in the 
supremacy of his folly, he forces them to = all the other 


names and all the other arms in the world. Nay, he sometimes 
stretches his omnipotence so far beyond the period of his own 
resolution into dust, as to prescribe the houses which his de- 
scéndants a thousand years after him are to live in, and the 
very liveries that their menials are to wear, 

Almost all the legal and political philosophers who lived 
soon after the date of this statute, and who contemplated it 
apart from the temporary causes that had produced it, were 
loud in its condemnation; and they all anticipated that the day 
would come in which ‘ the artifice of entails’ would require to 
be put down, as it had been put up, by Parliament. Time has 
justified those opinions, to an extent which their authors, in all 
the boldness of their prophetic spirit, never expected. In order 
to be completely effectual, entails must be recorded in a public 
register. This enables us to compute their number with suf- 
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ficient accuracy for our present purpose. A hundred more or 
fewer is immaterial. 

Now it appears, that previously to the year 1685, only 24 
entails had been executed in all Scotland., There can be no 
better evidence how little people relied upon their validity at 
common law. But immediatly after the Statute passed, the 
mania began; and the result has been, that no fewer than 
1591 entails have since been fastened on the country. Their - 
p— progress may be exhibited by dividing the time which 

as elapsed since 1685 into periods of 20 years, and stating the 
number of deeds which have been recorded during these re- 
spective periods. 
From 1685 to 1705, - 79 entails. 
From 1705 to 1726, 125 entails. 
From 1725 to 1745, 158 entails. 
From 1745 to 1765, 138 entails, 
From 1765 to 1785, 272 entails. 
From 1785 to 1805, 360 entails. 
From 1805 to 1825, 459 entails, 


1591 
It might have been supposed that the number of entails must 
plways have diminished as the practice of entailing went on; 
because the less free property that was left, there should appa- 


rently be the greater desire, and the greater interest, to pre- 
serve what remained in that condition. But the fact has been 
very different. With the exception of the period from 1745 to 
1765, when entails were slightly checked, the tendency seems to 
havebeen uniformly and rapidlyupon the increase: and the strong- 
est possible evidence of this arises ont of the proceedings of the 
last few years. It is stated above, -that 459 entails were re- 
corded between the years 1805 and 1825. But of these no 
fewer than 342 have been put upon record since the year 1811]. 

The chief ground on which the right of the creature of a day 
to impose fetters against society, and on the principal property 
of the State, for ever, has been defended, is, that it tends to pre- 
serve Great Families. But the delusion on which this passion 
for perpetuating the will of the individual over posterity rests, 
is as natural, and perhaps more so, in the mind of a poor man 
as of arich. Accordingly, it appears that there has been a regu- 
Jar entail executed ca put upon a record of a paltry lodging in 
Edinburgh ;—that a small field in the county of Lanark has been 
honoured in the same way ;—and that a house in the village of 
Forfar has, been made the subject of this perpetual settlement. 
There are few people who will not smile at the absurdity of 
this. Bat really if the law is to have any sympathy at all with 
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the selfishness which makes the owner of a great estate please 
himself with the idea of perpetuating his name, by connecting 
it with imperishable soil, is not the same gratification as rea- 
sonable, when it solaces the fancy of a person who has fewer 
enjoyments at present, and nothing else to attest his existence 
hereafter? However, the general state of the fact is, that it is 
the great oe that are most commonly and most anxious- 
ly entailed. So that it is not merely by the number of record- 
ed deeds, that the extent of the surface which the practice af- 
fects is to be judged of. Fifteen hundréd and ninety-one 
entails, if each of them denotes a separate land owner, amount 
to nearly a fifth of all the land-owners in Scotland, those of 
the very lowest class included, and to a great majority of those 
of the higher rank. But most of these individuals are the pro- 
prietors of large estates; so that the soil placed under the 
influence of the system, bears a much greater proportion to the 
total land of the country. Sir John Sinclair published a Gene- 
ral Report of the agricultual state and political circumstances 
of Scotland, in the year 1814. This Report contains a state- 
ment of the valued rent of every county, and of the valued rent 
of all the estates then known to be entailed. According to 
this Table, about one-third of the real property of Scotland, 
estimated by its valued rent, was then held under entails. If to 
this there be added the 342 entails which have been put upon 
record since, and if the many entails that have certainly been 
executed, though they are not yet recorded, and the extensive 
preparations for entailing by means of trusts, be taken into 
view, it may be assumed as perfectly certain, that a¢ least one 
half of the whole territorial property of the kingdom is at this mu- 
ment fettered by entails. 

Besides the ordinary causes that have been operating hithet- 
to, there are two circumstances which have now a tendency to 
increase them still more. One of these is, that it used former- 
ly to be law, that no person could execute any deed of en- 
tail which could exclude his own creditors from attaching 
the estate. But in in a recent case it was decided by the 
House of Lords, that the owner of an estate in absolute pro- 
perty might entail it, and then contract debts, which would not 
affect the entailed land. When this rule is once well known, 
it will be harmless, because lenders will be warned off the pro- 
perty ; but there are many land-owners who have been fortu- 
nate enough to borrow before it was dreamt of. The other 
circumstance is, that there are no such entails as the Scotch 
ones in England; and therefore, the rich men of the South are 
beginning to look Northward for land, on the purchase of which 
they may lay out their capital, and then entail it, and leave it 
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for their families, without a resident owner, for ever. If this 
once begins, it is not easy to see how an acre of land can 
escupe. 

But it is of still more importance to observe that the tightness 
of the fetters has been increased in modern times, as much as 
the number of individuals or of acres over which they are laid. 

In spite of commerce, the proprietors of land still form a 
distinct class, on whom peculiar burdens are laid, and from 
whom the discharge of peculiar duties is expected. The mere 
circumstance of their having a permanent connection with fixed 
portions of the soil is of itself sufficient to point them out as 
marked objects on the face of society. The members of this 
landed aristocracy are not only expected to maintain the here- 
ditary dignity of their families, but to occupy important public 
stations, both local and general. One of the necessary, or at 
least of the natural, consequences of this is, that many of the 
avenues by which the Temple of Fortune is approached by other 
men, are shut tothem. ‘Their habits and views are connected 
with their peculiar situation; and, partly from disinclination, 


partly from unfitness, partly from the idea (erroneous perhaps) . 


of dignity, and, above all, from their having less chance in a 
competition with those who have nothing but their personal 
vigour to depend upon,—they are, in a great measure, with- 


drawn from many of the avocations which ultimately enrich 


those who start without what is called the advantage of heredi- 
tary wealth. Where the commerce of land is free, its owners 
are free too; for, in this case, their land can be used like any 
other property. But the first thing that strikes us, in looking 
at Scotland, or at any other country where land is placed be- 
yond the reach of commerce, ard the perpetuity of estates 
is preserved by artificial means, is, that a class of men is pro- 
duced, who, while they have to sustain difficult parts, and to 
hold high stations, are restrained in the efforts which they might 
otherwise make for improving their condition;—and when 
thus thrown upon the family estate, and obliged to rest upon 
the old entail, in what situation do they find themselves ? 

A Scotch proprietor under a proper entail cannot name his 
own heir. ‘The heir in expectancy may be his son, who may 
be rebellious merely because he knows that his father cannot 
deprive him of an inch of his inheritance; or the holder of 
the property may have a family of daughters, who he may be 
certain will be expelled, the instant that he is dead, in penury 
from the place where their lives have till then been passed, 
in order to let in a stranger who may be called to the succes- 
sion, because it pleased the ancient founder of the entail to 
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have a preference for persons of the masculine gender. He 
cannot part, for a price or without it, with a single clod. He 
cannot employ any part of the estate as a source of credit. 
Except by complying with the vexatious and unsettled provi- 
sions of an inextricable statute, he cannot venture to advance 
money even for the permanent improvement of the estate, with 
any hope of ever being repaid; and if his predecessor has been 
fortunate enough to act in conformity with this statute, the 
next heir only finds himself so much the poorer. It is'only by 
availing himself of the permission of a still later Act of Parlia- 
ment, that he can make any provision for any member of his 
family: But if one or two preceding heirs have got in before 
him, he is doomed to know this statute chiefly by being its 
victim. He must keep up the mansion-house, and can neither 
let it, nor the ground in connection with it, beyond his own life, 
although it may have pleased a predecessor, otherwise rich, to 
make it so splendid that it would ruin him to live in it. Every 
other landlord can encourage a tenant to lay out money in im- 
proving a farm, by entitling him to be recompensed by the 
person in possession at the end of the lease. But it is denied 
that this can be done by a proprietor under an entail. The 
consequence of which is, that he must either grant an ordinary 
lease, which leaves the estate unimproved, or must advance the 
money himself in the first instance, which he is generally in- 
capable of doing, and the whole of which he will lose if he should 
happen to die the next day. 

Nothing made these restrictions tolerable, except two things 
which, till lately, formed the great resources of such proprie- 
tors. 1. It used to be held, that they could at least grant leases 
of any duration that they chose; and 2. That they could 
take from the tenant a sum in name of entry money (called 
grassum) at the commencement of the lease. The real effect 
of these practices was, that entails were evaded. For though 
an owner was prevented from making a direct conveyance of 
the property of the estates, he did substantially the same thing, 
when he let it for a thousand years for a large price paid down at 
first, and a nominal rent ever afterwards. But it is well known 
that neither of these things can be done now. It has been de- 
_ cided, and is not now to be doubted, that any lease of extraor- 
dinary endurance is an alienation, even when there is a fair 
ret and no entry-money taken, and that taking of entry mo- 
ney of itself voids the transaction. The remark made by Sir 
lay Campbell, the Lord President of the Court of Session, 
and a lawyer of great learning, ability, and experience, exhibits 
a curious picture of the precariousness of property in Scotland, 
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when it is to be tried: by the nice tests arising out of our entail 
laws. ‘1 have been now upwards of sixty years employed in 
* studying, reading, practising, hearing, and determining upon 
* all sorts of questions in the laws of Scotland, and I declare, I 
* never heard trom the mouth of any lawyer, old or young, or any 
* judge, nor ever read in any book, nor figured in my own mind 
* till now, that an heir possessed of an entailed property, was, 
* or could be, under the smallest restraint as to taking gras- 
* sums upon the renewal of his leases, the entail itself saying no- 
‘thing to the contrary.’ These words were spoken judicially 
and with great deliberation ; yet it was not only determined in the 
House of Lords that these imnocent grassums were fatal to 
leases ; but it remains a question, whether they may not lead to 
a forfeiture of the title of the person who takes them. 

The practical result of all this is, that an entailed proprietor 
is not only under all the leading restrictions to which we were 
formerly accustomed, but that, in applying these restrictions, 
he is in a far more delicate situation. The old rule was, that 
in so far as there was not a positive restriction set down, in 
plain, apt, and palpable terms, he was tlie absolute monarch, as 
it was called, of the estate. . This being the principle, the ten- 
deucy of courts of justice was always to support and extend the 
monarchy. It was the exemption from fetters, or, in other 
words, the freedom of ownership, that was the favourite of the 
law; and the glory of judicial ingenuity consisted in breaking 
links and not in forging them. But this principle, though it 
remains in words, is gone, or at least greatly impaired, in its 
practical application. Entails get now what is called fair play; 
that is, the preservation of the entail is the leading object, and 
no favour is shown to any devices or nice distinctions which 
may be resorted to in order to defeat it. In particular, the 
doctrine has been introduced and sanctioned, that an entailed 
proprietor may be required, and apparently under the penalty 
of losing the estate, to observe certain rules, for the observance 
of which he has no other guide except his own discretion. He 
therefore stands, to a certain extent, in the situation of an ad- 
ministrator, and not always for his own behoof. In judging of 
the legality of his proceedings, the interest of his successor has 
become an important criterion; so that he has not only a mere 
life-interest in the property, but, while this interest lasts, if he 
goes a single step beyond the highway of the entail, he is tread- 
ing upon pitfalls which may devour him; and he only treads 
upon them with the less safety, that he has nothing but his own 
fallible discretion to direct him. We are far from intending to 
jnsinuate that these modern extensions of entails are to be la- 
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mented. On the contrary, the crisis had arrived which made 
it necessary to look the alternative firmly in the face, and to say 
whether entails were to be supported, or were to be allowed to be 
evaded by undisguised devices. Much as we wish to see an end 
‘ put to the whole of them, we are clear that there was no way 
in which this could be so ill done as by judicial determinations, 
which, instead of striking at the root of the mischief, might only 
diminish its apparent greatness; and therefore, we are glad 
that the full measure of their inexpediency has been brought 
out, because this is the most likely to lead to their statutory de- 
struction. 

If the proprietor under an entail had nobody narrowly watch- 
ing his conduct, or if he was only liable to have his deviations 
from the deed corrected, he would not be placed in so awk- 
ward a condition as he stands in. But the genius of the inven- 
tor of the Act of 1685 has supplied very efficacious machinery 
for detecting and punishing every lapse. For, in the frst place, 
almost every infringement of the entail exposes the person 
guilty of it to a forfeiture of his own right, and frequently to a 
forfeiture of the right of all the descendants of his body. 
And, in the second place, the heirs in expectancy are always 
tempted to discover challengeable transactions, by the reward 
of either getting possession of the estate, or at least bringing it 
nearer them. For the right to challenge is not confined to the 
heir highest up in the scale. Every one of them, however re- 
mote, is held to have not only an interest, but a duty.to per- 
form, in protecting what they all look to; and it has been de- 
cided, that it was no objection to such a complaint, that there 
were twenty: five existing substitutes, besides their possible heirs, 
interposed between the property and the person who complained. 

Sir John Dalrymple, who was a strenuous supporter of the 
whole of this system, was aware, * ‘ that the time may come, 
* when, too much of the property of the kingdom being already 
* locked up, the permission to entail more of it would be no 
* longer any advantage to the nation.’ He adds, however, that 
he does not ‘ imagine that that period will arrive for many hun- 
* dreds of years;—but intimates, that, ‘ till this period arrives, 
* our conveyancers will be inventing new clauses to guard en- 

‘tails; our lawyers will be inventing new devices to elude these 
* clauses; our Judges will, for some time, fluctuate between the 
* two; and our Parliament will be passing laws to enlarge the 
* power of those who are too much limited by particular pro- 
¢ bibitions in their respective entails.’ + Since the date of the 


* Consideratious on the Policy of Entails, p. 86. 
t¢ Dalrymple on Feudal Crimes, p. 186. 
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statute of 1685, which is now 141 years ago, Parliament has 
only twice interfered in this way; and though it is not unusual 
to hear very intelligent persons praising these interferences as 
great alleviations of the inconveniences of entail, we must con- 
fess that it has always appeared to us that they are both the very 
reverse. 

The 10th of Geo. III. cap. 51, (passed in 1770), was chiefly 
intended to encourage entailed proprietors to lay out money on 
the improvement of their estates. For this purpose, it autho+ 
rises them to expend, upon the security of the profits of the 
land, four years rent on agricultural operations, and two years 
rent on the mansion-house and offices, being six years rent in 
all. The statute is full of conditions, under which alone these 
powers can be lawfully exercised, and it would require a good 
deal of arithmetical statement to explain the various ways in 
which it operates on each heir; but its substance is this, 1. 
The person in possession may charge these six years rent against 
his successors. 2. If he does so, the person who succeeds must 
pay the interest; but if he chooses to give up one-third of the 
clear profits of the estate, this sacrifice iseenough, and he can 
be required todo nomore. 3. If the heirs in expectancy after 
him choose to pay any part of the debt, (a supposition that is 
nearly fanciful), they can compel him to apply one-third of 
what remains to him in repaying them. The main fact to be 
kept in view is, that each heir succeeding to an entailed e:tate 
is liable to find himself burdened with a debt equal to six years 
rent, of which he must pay the interest so long as he does not 
pay the capital,—and that this burden is so great, that it was 
foreseen and provided for, that he would often chuse to escape 
from it by giving up a third part of the clear rents. 

The 5th of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (passed in 1824), was meant to 
enable the holders of entailed estates to provide for their fami- 
lies. It, therefore, 1. Empowers them to settle a third part of 
the free rents on their widows, and one year’s rent on one child not 
the heir, two years rent on two children, and three years rent 
on threeor more. 2. The next heir can always get free of the 
provisions in favour of his predecessor’s children, by giving up 
one-third of the clear profits to a trustee, to be named by the Court 
of Session. He may, however, be obliged, in certain cases, to 
pay another third to the widow, besides this. 8. For the only 
point at which he is ultimately-safe is, when all his payments 
together, under both acts, leave him only one-third of the profits 
of the inheritance. It is provided (§ 13), that he can in no 
event. be obliged to part with more than two-thirds. But if he 
happens to be altogether clear of the first act, then it seems 
that, under the second, he may be required to give up one-third 
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to the widow, and three year’s rent to the children of the pre- 
ceding possessor. ’ 

It has sometimes been supposed that these two statutes ob- 
viated all the objections to our entails: For what, it has been said, 
can an entailed proprietor desire more than that he should be 
enabled both to improve his land and to provide for his family ? 
Now, for the existing man, it might be admitted that this is 
quite enough; but if the condition of his descendants is to be 
looked to, it is certain that the attempt to accomplish these ob- 
jects by means of these statutes, must only show, that the law in 
its present state is a great deal worse than it was before. 

One thing, at all events, is evident, that credit cannot be claim- 
ed for both of these acts at the same time, because, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the one defeats the other. Mr Irvine shows this by 
arithmetical explanations (p. 82.); but, from his usual anxiety 
to avoid exaggeration, he has perhaps fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and has not stated the thing half so strongly as he 
ought. He takes the case of a succeeding heir being allowed 
to retain ¢wo-thirds of the rent, and shows that, in this view, both 
statutes could not be operated upon at once; which indeed is 
clear enough, when it is considered that each of them allows 
the heir in possession to create burdens on his successor to the 
extent of one third, and consequently only one of them could 
be operated on at a time, if that successor was always entitled to 
have two-thirds clear, But the fact is, that the succeeding heir 
is only certain of preserving one-third ; or in other words, the 
possessor of an entailed estate worth three thousand a year, may 
be reduced, by the act of his predecessor, to the enjoyment of only 
one thousand. Now, in this view, it may be said, with greater 
force than Mr Irvine states it, that both acts cannot be 
called into action at once; because, though this may be done, 
it can only be done by ruining the head of the family. And it 
must be observed, that these burdens are not only heavy, but 
that they have to be borne a long way. Since the next heir is 
only bound by the first act to give up one-third of his rents, and 
yet, as the debt, of which he must at least pay the interest, may 
amount to six years rents, the principal can scarcely ever be 
redeemed at all, and in point of fact very rarely is. Suppose 
an estate to be worth 18001. a year. Six years rent of this is 
10,400/.; of which the interest is 520/.; which is within 80, of 
the third part part of the total rent; or in other words, the 
debt of 10,400/. must subsist against the estate till it be dis- 
charged, if the next heir pleases, by payments of 80/. a year. 
Then, under the other statute, the provisions to widows and 
younger children can only be discharged on a similar principle, 

2 
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and therefore these provisions too have a tendency to become 
mere annual claims on the estate. The claim of the widow 
indeed ceases with her life; but those of the children endare 
till the principal sum be paid. 

If, from a conviction of the impracticability of availing him- 
self of both statutes at once, a wise man begins to think which 
he will prefer, neither side of the alternative can seem very 
inviting; for the most obvious view of the case is, that he must 
either improve his estate by leaving his family destitute, or 
provide for his family by leaving the estate unimproved. Upon 
a more minute inspection of each act, he will find both of them 
liable to objections which are perhaps inseparable from any 
system which rests on the principle, that entails indeed are to 
be kept up,—but that he who is about to die may abridge the 
estate of one third, or of two-thirds of its worth, when it passes 
into the hands of the next person who is to maintain the dignity 
of the family ! 

The Entail Act (as the 10th Geo. III. cap. 51. is commonly 
called) is so confused and inextricable, that it has made, and pro- 
bably ever will make, a vexatious lawsuit out of every attempt to 
act upon it. If it were right in principle, this might be remedied. 
But its principle seems to be tainted by two essential vices. In 
the first place, the prospect of, getting the sum that is laid out 
made a burden upon the estate, is so precarious and awkward 
a security, that it is not safe for the possessor to advance money 
of his own, if he be in the rare condition of having it, and 
very difficult to get money to borrow, on the faith of it; 
especially since the security does not arise till the money 
has actually been expended; after which the lender is apt to - 
find himself in jeopardy by endless formal flaws. Hence the 
result has been, that infinitely less has been done under this 
statute than could have been imagined. In the second place, 
no improvements can ever be properly conducted, when one 
man is to devise them, and another is to pay for them. The 
statute does not, and could not, check improvident or pernici- 
ous operations; but leaves this, within very wide limits, to the 
discretion of the heir in possession; who, if he happen to be 
smitten with a passion for agricultural operations, more itching 
than judicious, may force his successors to pay for alterations 
that are useless if not hurtful, and which are generally describ- 
ed in the accounts which are recorded as the evidence against 
the estate, as having cost a great deal more than they really 
did. Indeed the difference between the actual and the re- 
corded outlay may be so great that it is notorious that this 


statute is often resorted to, not so much for the sake of improv 
4 
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ing the estate, as of rearing up a debt against it; which the ex- 
isting heir may dispose of as he pleases. In short, for proper’ 
agricultural improvements, the act is not very useful; but it is 
a fertile source, sometimes of disappointment, and sometimes of 
improvidence and of trick, against the estate. 

The 5th of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (usually termed Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act), is chiefly distinguished by the circumstance, that 
it, for the first time, introduces a regular system of Judicial 
Trusts for the management of private property in Scotland. It 
cannot be doubted, that almost every heir in possession will 
take care that the sum which he allots to his widow and children’ 
shall, hereafter, be so allotted; and wherever this is done to the 
extent authorized by law, the next heir, instead of having an 
accounting with the family of his predecessor, will free himse 
of all further trouble, by giving over that third to the judicial 
trustee, and keeping the rest to himself; so that the tendency 
of the statute is to bring the affairs of every entailed estate 
under the inspection, and, to the extent of one third, under the 
centroul, of an official guardian. 

But the most formidable objection to both statutes arises out 
of the very benefit which they were intended to confer. ‘They’ 
were meant to improve the condition of entailed proprietors 
in all time to come. But it is quite plain that their practical’ 
effect will be merely to enable those who first taKe advantage 
of them, to sacrifice their successors to their own convenience, ’ 
The estate is protected indeed to the extent of one third of its 
value. But to the extent of two-thirds the next heir is liable to be 
completely shorn: So that the ultimate result of these plans’ 
for the relief of the owners of entailed estates is, that in a very” 
few years, when Lord Aberdeen’s Act shall have had time’ to’ 
operate, each of them will probably find, when he comes to take’ 
possession, that the estate is reduced, in so far ds he is con- 
cerned, to one-third of its actual worth. If, to this deduction, 
there be added the other claims to which every landed proprie-' 
tor is subject, it may safely be stated, that, where both acts aré’ 
brought into action, proprietors of estates worth two thousand 
pounds a year, will not actually possess a rental of five hin-' 
dred: while the very causes of their reduction must double’ 
their impatience under it. What they will suffer from, will be 
the existence of previous burdens or provisions upon the estate ; 
and the existence of these is the very reason why no more can* 
be added till these are cleared off ;—So that they first get ‘the 
estate in a reduced condition, and then, though this gives them 
the greater desire to provide for their own families, it’ makes’ 
it the more difficult for them to do so. , 
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It has been said, to be sure, that, after all, they are no worse 
off than if they had merely been born to estates of this dimi- 
nished value; and that it is no great hardship to a man that he 
has come into the world with 500/, a year waiting for his ac- 
ceptance. According to this view, it would be no hardship if 
the division were repeated, and he were to have only 250/. pre- 
pared for him; and it might even be better if he had been born 
pennyless—as in that ease, at all events, his state would not have 
been greater than his means. But the whole system of Scotch 
entails is defended upon the ground of its tendency to maintain 
the perpetuity of families in a state of due splendour. How this is 
to be effected by striking each of them down two degrees of dig- 
nity, and rearing a race of land-owners, who, although the line of 
their visible succession may be long unbroken, must be, for all 
practical purposes, in a lower and more dependent condition than 
any other persons possessed of the same wealth, it is somewhat 
difficult to understand. Ifthe idea of preserving the heredi- 
tary state of the family by artificial props were abandoned, it 
might be immaterial whether the rents were great or small ; 
hut the attempt to combine penury and state is vain in its prin- 
eiple, and contemptible in its result. 

It is sometimes supposed, that if it were not for entails, our ve- 
neration for ancient houses would decay ; and that the respect for 

in land, which is thought to be so useful, would be suc- 


P 

er by a vulgar taste for mere upstart wealth. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erroneous. There is scarcely any tendency so 
instinctive as that by which all men, the instant that they become 
ewners of land, acquire the ordinary land-owner feelings. And 
when this is connected with the hope, or with the recollection, 
of ancient samallys it is a passion strong enough to support all 


the respect for the possessors of the soil which our manners or 
institations require, without the aid of artificial devices. Ac- 
cordingly, it is well known that the hereditary property of some 
of the oldest families in the country, has been preserved with- 
out the vexatious and degrading compulsion of entails. To fly, 
indeed, to an entail, is the mark and the propensity rather of a 
new man than of an old one. And the whee of the natural 
landed aristocracy is, that its precariousness first induces its 
members to be prudent; and then, when they are not so, and 
their possessions pass away from them, they disappear from the 
seene altogether, and are succeeded by others, who become in 
their day, not only the holders of their property, but their suc- 
cessors in all the feelings which constitute the liar, and 
what is supposed to be the valuable, character which distinguish- 
es the lords of the soil. The artjficial aristocracy is built on a 
different basis. It presumes that there are no principles which 
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in this country make men naturally proud of territorial posses- 
sion ; and, therefore, it endeavours to create that feeling artificial- 
ly, for the good of the State. For this purpose it enables. every 
fool to fetter that part of the public property in which the public 
has the greatest interest, as long, and in whatever manner, his 
folly may dictate; and, lest our admiration of antiquity should des 
cline, it puts it out of the power of any wise successor he may have, 
to withdraw from a station which he can no longer sustain; and 
insists on fastening them all successively on society, asthe repre~ 
sentatives of ancient races,—though they be reduced to a state 
of pecuniary difficulty, which renders them the humiliation, and 
not the pride of the old family, and makes the recollection and 
the signs of what they once were, the most cruel circumstance 
in their condition. The one aims at preserving the class,—in 
which, by the laws of nature, it can never fail; the other at- 
tempts to preserve the individuals,—in which, by the same laws, 
it can never succeed. One of Sir John Dalrymple’s reasons 
for resisting the mitigation of entails in the year 1764 wasy 
that ‘ most men of entailed estates are in straitened circum- 
* stances, because, in these days of general extravagance, most 
* of them live above their income.’ Therefore, for the dig- 


nity of the family, he is eager for supporting their extravagance 

at the expense of their creditors ! 
The time however, we think, is now come, when it is proper, 

or rather absolutely necessary, to correct this great and increas~ 


ing mischief. Some people start at the very idea of touching en- 
tails, and seem to consider them as something sacred, the med- 
dling with which would lead to the dissolution of society. But 
these persons should recollect, that the object of their reverence 
was made by one statute; and that nothing is so natural, as that 
it should be unmade by another,—especially as the circumstances 
which gave rise to it no longer exist. ‘They should further recol- 
lect, that the supposed inviolability of entails has been trampled 
‘upon by Parliament repeatedly, and generally with the perfect 
concurrence of entailed proprietors. Fhe two statutes that have 
just been mentioned are examples of this. By these Acts, par- 
liament not only acknowledged the principle, that the person in 
possession might be freed so far from his fetters, but that this 
might be done by sacrificing the vested rights of his succes- 
sors. Many similar examples might be given. The rights 
of substitute heirs were encroached upon by the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland, in so far as it exposed 
‘entailed estates to forfeiture for treason. They were touched 
upon by the Act for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in 1747 ; 
jand almost every recent Statute which lays burdens for pub- 
Gge2 
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lic purposes upon existing landed proprietors, as for jails, 
bridges, &c., authorizes these persons to accomplish the ob- 
ject immediately in view, by disregarding the entail. There is 
nothing new, therefore, or startling in the idea of attempting to 
subject this system to legislative correction; and the only prac- 
tical or difficult question is, what ought to be done ? 

In considering this, one step at least seems tolerably clear ;— 
which is, that a marked line ought to be drawn between land that 
is already entailed, and that which is still free; and that the lat- 
ter ought to be saved peremptorily, and without a moment’s delay. 
One half of the country of Scotland is still perfectly open to any 
scheme of legislative policy. There are no vested rights to in- 
terfere with its regulation. In framing any measure for regulat- 
ing it, a great variety of points would, no doubt, require to be at- 
tended to: But there is one general principle which ought to 
be taken as a guide, and the object of the whole plan—and that 
is, that the same compromise ought to be made between the power 
of ownership and the necessities of society, which was made by 
Justinian, and adopted in various countries of Europe, and is 
at this moment practised in England ; the nature of which is, that 
though a proprietor may do certain things which shall affect bis 
property when he is dead, he shall not be allowed to do every 
thing. Under this rule, the contest which has always subsisted 
and will always subsist, between the ambition of proprietors 
and the claims of the state, has been, and may be adjusted, by 
allowing individuals to entail to a certain length and no farther. 
The whole of this subject was fully discussed by the Faculty of 
Advocates in the year 1764, when that learned Body prepared 
the Heads of a Bill to be introduced into Parliament, for alle- 
viating the evils of entails. It was carried, with only four dis- 
sentient voices, that no future entail should be effectual except 
against persons in existence at the date of the deed, and specially 
named in it. It has often been suggested, that it would be 
better to give the power of entailing for one, two, or three lives. 
But in truth it is comparatively immaterial what measure be ad- 
opted, provided it be not too loose; but the general principle of 
introducing some such measure or other, is indisputable; and 
this is all that we are anxious about at present. 

As to existing entails,—the Faculty of Advocates adopted 
the very same principle. They proposed that they should re- 
main in force during the lives of all such heirs as should be in 
existence when the statute passed, but no longer ; leaving them, 
of course, as well as the new entails, to be prolonged after the 
deaths of these persons, for the same period, if the owner in pos- 
session at the time should choose to do so. It is a remarkable 
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contrast to what we sometimes hear about the sacrédness of our 
entails, that this principle of letting them all die out, both old 
and new, within a limited and visible period, was not only re- 
commended by Lord Mansfield, and carried by the Faculty of 
Advocates, nearly unanimously, but that it was approved of by 
the Barons of Exchequer, by the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
by the Society of Writers to the Signet, and even by a great 
number of Scotch Counties,—whose meetings, however, are so 
constituted, that certainly less weight is due, and is common- 
ly attached, to their opinions, than to those of any other por- 
tion of the community. Their votes were valuable upon this 
occasion, solely because they must have been chiefly composed 
of those who held, or expected to hold, entailed property. 
The measure however, was defeated without being ever brought 
before Parliament; chiefly by the zeal and activity of Sir ie 
Dalrymple, who raised a clamour, which at last converted some 
of the very counties who had just before condemned his oppo- 
sition. ‘They were convinced, we have understood, by five no- 
table * consequences’ which Sir John endeavoured to show 
would follow the adoption of the measure. Of these it is suf- 
ficient to quote two. * Third consequence: Money would be 
‘ withdrawn from commerce to purchase land; and thereby 
commerce would be hurt. Yourth consequence: Importa- 
tions would decrease, and home consumptions and exporta- 
tions increase.’ 
After all, the scheme of letting existing entails expire with 
existing lives, is one which had better not be revived, because 
it does interfere with the rights of substitutes to such an ex- 
tent, that there is little chance of its ever being carried. To 
subdue their.opposition by satisfying their claims, two modes 
of proceeding have been recommended. One is, to entitle the 
person ig possession to buy them off, by paying them an ade- 
quate consideration, to be fixed by jury or otherwise, for their 
interests; and to force them to part with their interests upon 
receiving payment of the estimated value. The other is, to 
introduce no such compulsory process, but merely to allow en- 
tails to be brought toa close, by any voluntary arrangement, 
in which those who are interested may concur. 

- Of these two schemes the last appears to be the best. The 
first has to meet the opposition of long lines of substitutes, who 
may set forward their vested rights of expectancy; and an 
outcry, raised upon this ground, will have more effect in defeat- 
ing the general measure than any thing else. Besides, the 
certainty of having a right to be paid for renouncing their 
hopes, will make them all unreasonable in their demands. And 
even though they should be perfectly reasonable, the calcula. 
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tion of the value of their interest depends upon the chances of 
so many lives, placed in such different degrees of proximity to 
the estate, that it would be almost inextricable. The scheme of 
voluntary adjustment is liable to none of these obstacles; for no 
one could object to a settlement to which he himself had assented, 
The only plausible objection to it is, that in most cases they 
would never agree at all, so that no good would be done. There 
are several grounds however for supposing, that this anticipa- 
tion would prove erroneous. It is found by experience every 
day, that remote heirs, either from their respect to the head of 
the house, or from their being conscious that they would gain 
nothing by unreasonable opposition, concur in measures by 
which their nominal interests are trenched upon. And as to 
those whose interest, from their nearness to the succession, is 
more substantial, they are commonly persons who would be 
most easily dealt with ; because, in the first place, they have 
something substantial to get for their consent; and, in the 
second place, because they must see that it is infinitely better 
for them to have half the estate, free, than the whole of it fet~ 
tered. How often do sons and other near relations, who have 
nothing to do with the debts contracted by the person in pos- 
session, bind themselves for the payment of these debts? In 
every such case, it would be a much less sacrifice to concur at 
once in breaking the entail; after which a new arrangement 
might be made of the unincumbered estate. This plan would 
certainly be of slow operation ; but this, we think, is only an 
additional recommendation of it. In the mean time, the ex~ 
isting entails would be dying out, while no new ones were 
made. So that, while some of them might survive, as speci- 
mens of what the system had been, the country would be suffie 
ciently freed of them for all practical purposes. 

The prevention of the execution of new entails is the busi-+ 
ness of those whose duty it is to foresee and arrest public cala- 
mities. There are no vested rights to oppose them; so that 
they are entitled to take the measure up purely on grounds of 
expediency. They will be told that the country has flourished 
in spite of the old ones; for this is what is uniformly urged, 
and always with perfect truth, when it is proposed to change 
any thing Scotch. Scotland has unquestionably made an ad+ 
vance from barbarism to civilization, and from poverty to wealth, 
during the last hundred years; but it is equally unquestionable, 
that this advance has been made, ia spite of many very bad 
things in her system, which it has lately been found necessar 
to alter. No one can know the country without admitting, that 
though many entailed estates have been admirably managed, 
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and some families perhaps been saved by entails, im their ge- 
neral effects they have operated as a dead and very heavy weight 
on its elevation. At any rate, till lately, less than a third of the 
land had been touched by them. The true point to consider is, 
what is our condition to ‘& half a century hence? 

As to the existing ones,—relief from them is probably only 
to be expected through the concurrence of those who have ac-~ 
quired rights in consequence of them. ‘Those in possession 
will at first shrink from letting the long race be cut short; and 
think that it is better, even for younger children, to have one 
sreat brother or father who can employ his personal and po- 
iitical influence in advancing them, than to give them all mo- 
derate provisions of their own. In opposition to this, they 
should accustom themselves to fancy, since they have never 
experienced, the sweets of unfettered property,—the true ee 
ness which consists in being out of debt,—and the probability 
that, after all, the stability of the house may be maintained by 
periodical prolongations of the limited entail, Those in ex- 

ectancy will be sanguine in their hopes; every one think- 

ing that the prize will certainly fall to him, But their op- 
position is the most unreasonable of all. Because a law aur 
thorizing amicable adjustments, which is all that is wanted, 
will leave them at fail liberty to act as they please; and it is 
plainly better for them to get the value of their expectations 
now, than the chance of their visions hereafter.— Whatever is 
done, either as to the past or the future, it is to be hoped that 
no more attempts will be made to reconcile the incompatible 
objects of preserving this entailed aristocracy, and yet letting 
one class of its members nibble the estates out of which the 
next class is to subsist, all away. Each heir ought either to 
get the property unincumbered during his day, so that he may 
maintain his station, which was the original idea,—or the whole 
system ought to be shaken and subverted, 


Ant. X. 1. Reports and Evidence on the State of Ireland, 
ordered to be printed by the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. Session 1825. 

2. A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, 
By Joun Finray, Esq. Dublin, 1825, 


novGH we hear of nothing yet in Parliament but Banking 
and Finance, the Session cannot pass over without some- 
thing being done, or announced at least as about to be done, 
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for Ireland. - That, we may be assured, is now the vital and 
the urgent question for England; in comparison with which, 
all other questions, whether of domestic or of foreign policy, 
shrink into insignificance—and as to which it seems at last to 
be felt that the time is fast approaching, if in fact it be not al- 
ready.come, when temporizing and evasion will be no longer 
practicable, and something decisive must be done for the relief 
of that distracted and strangely misgoverned country. 

Our object at present, however, is not so much to exhort or 
convince, to censure or expose, as simply to give information : 
—and, in particular, to draw the attention of our readers to 
such parts of the Evidence lately produced to the Parliamen- 
tary Committees as seem to be of the greatest importance. 
This evidence is so voluminous, that but few persons can have 
leisure to examine the whole of it. It abounds too in repeti- 
tions; and is so entirely without arrangement, as to the sub- 
jects it refers to, that we really cannot but think that most 
readers will profit more by the perusal of such a selection as 
we are about to offer, than by any attempt to digest the whole 
mass for themselves. "We eae the appointment of these 
Committees, and the free scope that was allowed to their in- 

uiries, as infinitely creditable to the Government—and as af- 
Prding the best pledge of their sincere intention to act upon 
the invaluable stores of information with which they have thus 
been supplied. That, however, is their business—and the 

reatest and most arduous they have ever had to perform, It 
is ours, in the mean time, to dispose, and enable the public to 
cooperate in this great work, by laying shortly before them, 
from these authentic sources, the true state of the facts ;—and 
in this view we shall proceed, without farther preamble, 1st, 
To arrange the evidence in sucha manner as to show distinctly 
the areal evils which exist either in the law or in the appli- 
cation of it; and, 2d/y, To trace out and explain in general the 
scope and character of the measures which are now requisite 
for their redress. We omit, for the present, any thing touch- 
ing the great questions of Emancipation and the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, and shall confine ourselves to the Civil affairs 
and institutions of this unhappy country—beginning with the 

Administration of Justice—One of the greatest evils that has 
afflicted Ireland, is the defective administration of the laws. 
The most abominable violations of public duty by magistrates 
have long been allowed to go on, in open day, without notice 
or reprimand: and, we are persuaded that it is to this most 
culpable neglect or connivance that we should attribute a great 
part of that habitual hostility to the laws, and of those perpe> 
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tual disorders which are so fatal to the progress of industry, 
and the prospect of repose. We shall not, however, begin 
with the details of these monstrous abuses, to which we cannot 
doubt that a remedy will now be applied; and proceed at once 
to more manageable statements. 

On the Superior Courts, Mr O’Connell gives the following 
free and important evidence. 

‘ In the Court of King’s Bench, every thing is done that one can 
wish. I cannot say that of the Courts of Common Pleas or of the 
Exchequer ; though there are individual judges in both of whom I 
think highly. TheCourt of Chancery is not so well: indeed it gives 
no satisfaction at all. The apprehension of partiality is more occa- 
sioned by the kind of instruments that are used to bring questions to 
trial, than in the superior judges themselves.’—‘ The Sheriffs of 
Dublin give a pledge before their election of taking a particular part 
in politics against Catholics. ’—* Catholics would rather submit to 
great wrongs than attempt a trial in Dublin.’—‘ In Limerick I have 
seen instances of the grossest and most outrageous opposition in pare 
ticular juries to the administration of justice.’ * 

Although for a few years back the appointments tothe Bench 
have been made in a more decent manner than formerly, still 
the manner of selecting judges from the Bar might be improv- 
ed. As to the proceedings of Corporation Sheriffs, they were 
so fully exposed in the late inquiry before the House of Com- 
mons into Sheriff Thorpe’s conduct, as to render it unneces- 
sary to make any comments on Mr O’Connell’s evidence upon 
the notorious partiality with which they pack juries for particu- 
lar cases. The remedy here is obvious and easy: But the bu- 
siness connected with the superior courts that presents to our 
notice the grossest abuses, is the conduct of Sub-sheriffs in Ire- 
land. We alluded to this subject in a former article; and we 
are happy to find correctly—though our information was ne- 
cessarily imperfect. At present we have the decisive evidence 
of a most respectable and experienced witness, Mr Joseph Ab- 
bott, a solicitor of twenty years’ practice, in-which he minutely 
narrates the manner in which the duties of sub-sheriffs are pers 
formed—or rather evaded. 

‘ There are very great difficulties in executing process on judg- 
ments recovered, which arise from the very imperfect manner in 
which the duty of sheriff is performed ; so much so, that we are in 
the habit of saying that the obtainment of final process is the begin- 
ning of trouble. There is no ostensible office where a sheriff is to 
be found; that is the primary difficulty. Where you find him, and de- 


* Evidence, Ist Lords’ Report, 123. The references in this ar- 
ticle are to House of Commons’ Copy of the Lords’ Report. 
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liver him a writ, he will perhaps look at it and say, “ Well ”—or 
“It is well "—or “I will take care of it.” If you press him to the 
execution of it, if it be against the person, you find that he has no 
bailiff; he never keeps one. The person who delivers the writ is 
then prepared to demand that the Sheriff will grant a special war- 
rant, which he will do to any person named, on the payment of cer- 
tain extra fees, and giving an indemnity against the consequences of 
mistake or error in executing the process. But in nine cases out of 
ten the writ is not executed, as the Sheriff gives the party notice, so 
that it becomes perfectly nugatory. As to execution against goods, 
the course is this: the Sheriff expects of the two the defendant will 
be a better customer to him than the plaintiff; as the defendant is in his 
bailiwick, and the plaintiff is not! it is, therefore, the usual practice 
to get the fees from the defendant, to which the Sheriff would be 
entitled upon executing the writ for the plaintiff. If the defendant 
has arrived at that state of difficulty at which he will cease to be a 
productive man to the Sheriff, and if the plaintiff outbids the defend- 
ant, he may probably have his process executed! I have been con- 
cerned for a number of persons in the neighbourhood of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, and other manufacturing towns, who have had 
very considerable dealings with persons in the country towns of Ire- 
land, and who have been so far deterred from continuing to trade in 
the country as do close their books ; some of the most respectable of 
those persons saying it was not worth while to do business in it.’— 
The under-sheriff is a person who makes his office, as far as possible, 
an inheritance ; he looks upon the defendant as a permanent cus- 
tomer, being within his jurisdiction. I have been informed, and I 
have no reason to doubt the fact, that instances have occurred of a 
regular annuity being paid by a gentleman in Ireland to the Sheriff, 
who had compounded on a large scale for his fees; in one instance 
I have heard that 1500/. a year was paid by one individual.’—‘ The 
Act of 3. Geo. 4. by enacting that you shall direct no writ to the co- 
roner unless the party defendant be of kindred with the Sheriff, has 
cut off the last chance the plaintiff had of getting his process exe- 
cuted. '—‘ The difficulties of proceeding by mesne process in Ire- 
land are not less numerous, nor the removal of them less important 
than those stated with respect to final process. No Sheriff in Ireland 
ever troubles himself about the execution of mesne process; he has 
nothing to gain by i!, much to lose. In many instances the debtor, if 
arrested, would pay or secure the debt rather than expose his situa- 
tion by applying to his friends to procure bail, and thus the prospect 
of fees would be precluded! In Ireland it is impossible (with few 
exceptions) to get process to enforce special bail executed.’—‘ This 
is a subject particularly deserving of attention at the present time, 
when so strong a disposition is manifested to employ English capital 
in Ireland. Hitherto it has come within my own knowledge, that 
persons in trade, and others in England, have been deterred from 
doing business or embarking their property in the country, by reason 
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of the known difficulties attending upon the execution of law process 
in civi] suits. The sad experience of persons in trade in Ireland has 
proved that such apprehensions were but too well founded. The 
older and more opulent class of persons in Dublin frequently decline 
doing any business with persons in the country, except for cash; 
younger and less experienced traders, anxious to do business, are 
frequently induced to embark in a credit trade, in most instances to 
their ruin. They frequently, from this cause alone, become bank- 
rupts, having nothing to return to their creditors but a schedule of 
debts, a small part of which is ever collected. ’—‘ The Sheriff ge- 
nerally delays the return of the writ for as long a time as possible, 
until a conditional rule for a fine be entered ; when, before the time 
for making it absolute arrives, he files his writ with whatever return 
he thinks proper upon it; the cost of this conditional rule of the af- 
fidavit on which it is grounded, and of the renewal of the writ, 
usually falls on the plaintiff. If the plaintiff apply, for an attachment 
against the Sheriff for a false return, the Sheriff may discharge him- 
self by affidavit in reply. If the plaintiff proceed by action, he does 
so at the risk of treble costs, upon the swearing, perhaps, of persons 
of a low and more than doubtful description, who are too easily to 
be had in such cases, through the influence of the defendant, or of 
the Sheriff himself! In prosecuting proceedings, therefore, in Ire- 
land, the plaintiff usually calculates rather upon the defendant’s set- 
tling the demand in an early stage of the proceeding, than on the 
operation of final process ; or he calculates upon inducing the Sheriff 
to do his duty by offering him a douceur in proportion to the sum le- 
vied. So prevailing is this practice, that few Sheriffs hesitate to 
stipulate for such remuneration ; and even where the money has been 
confessedly levied and received by the Sheriff, he will frequently ask 
for what he considers a suitable remuneration for doing his duty, at 
the peril of delaying the return of the writ, or making a false one 
of goods on hand. Such demands on the part of the Sheriff are so 
well known to suitors in Ireland, as to produce very little observa- 
tion.’ * 

Mr Dogherty, a barrister of seventeen years practice, says 
farther upon this subject— 

‘ I think, on the part of the superior courts, there is no disin- 
clination to visit the Sheriff severely, when he is proved to have been 
guilty of any laches or misconduct. ’—‘ But I am not sanguine that 
the Commissioners of Law Inquiry will find out any effectual mode of 
correcting misconduct, for 1 think the law has, from time to time, 
done all which it can effect ;—it is a want of moral feeling.’ + 

No one, we think, can read this evidence, without being 
equally surprised and disgusted with the abominable course of 
profligacy and corruption which is there exhibited. When we 
thus find, that a set of low attorneys, filling the offices of sub- 
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sheriffs of the counties of Ireland, have been suffered to bring 
down upon the whole community such extensive injury, as that 
of depriving creditors of the means of recovering their proper- 
ty, for the sake of their own emolument, we discover a new 
proof, in addition to the many which already exist, to show 
that no civilized country has ever been so shamefully misma- 
naged as Ireland: and though Mr Dogherty tells us, that the 
whole blame rests upon the bad moral feeling of the people, we 
cannot but suspect, that there is a neglect and indifference, to 
say the least of it, on the part of the Judges, to which the 
continued impunity of the evil is in great part to be ascrib- 
ed. We have often heard it alleged, that the Judges of Ire- 
land lean on most occasions to the side of official and profes- 
sional men; and there are circumstances, no doubt, in the state 
of that unhappy country, that may well enough account for 
such a bias, though, in such cases as we are considering, its 
operation must be most pernicious. Why else, we would ask, 
should they not exercise the same effective control over the sub- 
sheriffs as the Judges of England? The law of the two coun- 
tries is in this respect exactly the same. English debtors are 
not less disposed, we presume, to avoid legal process than Irish 
debtors, nor are English attorneys much more virtuous than Irish 
attorneys; and yet the Judges of England have always been able 
to secure the execution of this office in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

In respect to the measure which Government has taken, of 
referring this business to the Commissioners of Law Inquiry, we 
must say at once, that we expect no good from it. The truth 
is, that we want no further inquiry ; and as to a reform of the 
evil, the Commissioners, who are Irish lawyers, can scarcely be 
expected to lay the blame on the Judges, or to recommend to 
them the only true remedy, namely, a more active and vigilant 
discharge of their duties, On the contrary, they will probably 
propose the appointment of some new officer to execute process, 
and thus carry off public attention from the cause of the evil, 
and contribute to continue it. All that ought now to be done, 
we think, is this:—Government should call upon the twelve 
Judges to explain distinctly, why the law has been inoperative 
in-their hands, in checking such flagrant abuses—and at the same 
time should require them to use all possible diligence in giving ef- 
fect to its provisions. ‘The only measures that should be taken, 
till it was seen what this would do, are, Ist, to remove the restric- 
tion imposed by the Irish law upon the same person continuing 
year after year to fill the office of sub-sheriff; and, 2dly, to re- 
peal the provision of Mr Martin’s Act, which prevents Coroners 
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from executing process. That the consequences of the present 
shameful system are by no means confined to actual litigants, is 
apparent from that part of Mr Abbott’s evidence, which shows 
its effect in destroying credit: and it is plain, that no measure 
which Government, or Parliament, or companies, or landlords, 
can devise for increasing the capital of Ireland, can have the 
least effect till an effectual remedy be applied. 

Public Prosecutor —Whatever may be thought by persons 
wedded to English institutions, of the advantage of leaving all 
criminal prosecutions to private exertions, there can be but one 
opinion of the folly of carrying this practice into Ireland. 

Mr Rochfort’s Evidence.—* What is your opinion with respect to 
the propriety of instituting an office for conducting prosecutions ?’ 
—‘ I think there is a great failure of justice in most cases, from the 
want of some public prosecutor in the county towns of Ireland ; and 
I think so, from having seen the people so often ignorant of what 
they should do—not coming prepared with their witnesses—not 
knowing how to conduct themselves. I speak of the Quarter-ses- 
sions; I believe I might say the Assizes too.’ 

In fact it was universally felt many years ago, that in Ire- 
land it was absolutely necessary to give the public some secu- 
rity that offences should not escape unpunished, from private 
fear, favour or corruption ; and accordingly, there is a Crown 
Solicitor for each of the four provinces, who attends the As- 
sizes, and has authority, with the sanction of the Attorney- 
General, to carry on prosecutions at the expense of the Crown. 
Mr M. Barrington, the Crown Solicitor for Munster, says in 
his evidence, * The Crown in general prosecutes every despe- 
* rate outrage, otherwise there would most likely be a total 
‘ failure of prosecution. I have always found, that whenever 
* the Crown has not prosecuted, there was generally no pro- 
© secution, or an ineffectual one.’ * 

This institution has no doubt been attended with excellent ef- 
fect, though it has been occasionally abused, by putting the 
public to more expense in bills of costs and fees to counsel 
than was right. But it should be made general; it should not 
depend upon the pleasure of the Attorney-General; and in- 
stead of four for the whole kingdom, a public prosecutor should 
be appointed in each county, like the procurators-fiscal in 
Scotland, to manage all prosecutions, both at the Quarter-ses- 
sions and at the Assizes. In Ireland, so many influences exist 
to prevent the private party from prosecuting at his own risk 
—dislike, inability to incur expense, the fear of revenge, the 
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partiality and corruption of magistrates, and many others, that 
such prosecutions may be fairly regarded as impracticable: 
and therefore, the appointment of a public prosecutor in each 
county, to receive all informations from the magistrates, and 
to conduct all criminal prosecutions, is the best thing that can 
now be done to amend the system of administering the criminal 
law in Ireland. 

Inferior Courts—Quarter - sessians.—1. Criminal Court.— 
The general law in Ireland in regard to Quarter-sessions, is 
the same as in England; but in 1795 the Irish Parliament 
passed an act (35 Geo. III. c. 25.), by which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is enabled to appoint a barrister in each county fo assist 
the Magistrates at the Quarter-sessions, and act as their 
Chairman; and by the same acta Civil Bill Court was created, 
to have its sittings at the time of the Quarter-sessions, in 
which the barrister is the sole judge. The experience of thirty 
years has proved the great value of this innovation upon old 
poe and on the perilous practice of leaving the criminal 
aw at the mercy of an unpaid magistracy. The Irish Magis- 
trates are themselves amongst the first to admit the superiorit 
of the new practice: But we find, from the evidence of Mr 
Dogherty, that the power of appointing barristers was soon, as 
a matter of course, turned into a job. This witness says, 
* Down to the administration of Lord Wellesley, I have al- 
* ways understood it to be the practice, and I am sure that an 
* observation of the persons appointed would lead one to think 
* so, that what is called the predominant county interest ope- 
* rated in the nomination of the assistant barrister, and he was 
‘ invariably found connected with the county.’* Lord Wel- 
lesley has the great merit of having put an end to this job ; 
and also of being the first Lord Lieutenant who appointed a 
Catholic to the office, although it has always been open to 
Catholic barristers. 

The way in which business is carried on in the Criminal 
Court of the Quarter-sessions, is explained in the following 
evidence. 

General Bourke.—‘ The junction of the Civil Bill process with 
the Quarter-sessions has been found extremely prejudicial to the 
due administration of the Crown business, by the disorder and con- 
fusion which it has introduced. In order to correct this evil, the 
Court of Quarter-sessions should be confined to the objects of its 
original formation, and be held at the usual times by the Justices of 
the Peace for the county, with the assistance of a barrister. The 
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Civil Bill: Court should be erected into a separate tribunal, of which 
the assistant barrister should continue to be the judge.’ * 

Mr O'’Connell—‘ Grand Juries at Sessions are selected from 
improper persons ; low persons ; the venders of beer and spirits find 
it a profitable trade to be Grand Jurors, because they can vote against 
the finding of bills for their customers.’—‘ Magistrates ought not to 
be exempted from serving on Grand Juries.’—‘ The appointment of 
petty juries at Sessions is equally bad, or perhaps worse. ’—‘ The 
proceedings of the Court are not conducted with order or regularity, 
except where the personal character of the assistant barrister is of a 
more decisive nature.’—‘ The limited nature of the fees prevents 
respectable attorneys practising, and has a natural tendency to ex- 
cite attorneys to multiply the number of cases.’ +. 

2. Civil Bill Court.—By the act of the 35 Geo. III. c. 25, 
the Civil Bill jurisdiction was established, and made to extend 
to the several antecedent statutes respecting civil bills at As- 
sizes. Mr Currie, the assistant barrister of the county of 
Londonderry, says, ‘ The powers of the Civil Bill Court go 
* to all actions upon bonds, upon promissory notes, and on 
§ bills of exchange to the amount of 20/.; to all actions for 
* goods sold a delivered, and what are generally called ac- 
€ tions of indebitatus assumpsit, to the amount of 10/., in trover 
* to 10/., and in actions on the case to 5/.? ~ The Court also 
has power to try actions of ejectment, when the rent does not 
exceed 50/. a year. The following evidence explains how the 
business is conducted. 

Mr O’Drischol—‘ There are a great many inconveniencies con- 
nected with the practices at Quarter-sessions. In the county of 
Cork I have known these courts to be extremely irregular, very 
crowded, and the business conducted in the worst manner possible.’-— 
‘ In respect to swearing witnesses very great inconvenience arises, and 
great injustice, in consequence of the habit of suborning persons to 
swear to the service of process, when no process has been granted. 
Thus execution issues on the process; and connected with the exe+ 
cution there is this great inconvenience, that it is not executed by 
the officer of the court, but by the parties themselves.’—‘ The person’s 
goods are constantly sold under the execution ; when in point of fact 
there was no original process, and when the party, against whom the 
execution has been executed, was totally ignorant of any process be- 
ing against him.’—‘ Are parties who have obtained judgment at 
Quarter-sessions enabled to levy execution in their own person ? 
They are. ’"—‘ Is that practice attended with inconvenience? With 
great inconvenience and oppression. ’ ¢ 
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Mr O'Connell—‘ The Civil Bill Jurisdiction which takes away 
the trial by jury, takes away the value of character, and gives a 
tendency to flippancy of swearing. ’—* The number of cases is in 
itself a great evil.’—‘ Decrees are obtained without a service of 
civil bill process at all, and very many decrees; on such a decree 
the person obtaining it makes the distress, and sells the goods before 
there is a possibility of discovering the fraud.’—‘ The phrase of 
stealing a decree is perfectly understood. I know a flagrant instance ; 
there was a tenant of mine, who had four milch cows; he got a 
typhus fever, which extended to his wife and children ; while he was 
lying in that state two decrees were stolen upon him; every article 
he had in the world was sold, and he was reduced to complete beg- 
gary. The man did not owe a shilling ! When a complaint was made 
to me of this, I found it impossible to institute a prosecution with 
success, ’—*‘ As to the mode of proceeding in the civil bill court, the 
hurry is excessive ; it is impossible to have any thing more undigni- 
fied or unlike a court of justice in general than the civil bill court ; 
there are two or three attorneys talking to their clients on every 
side ; they are taking their instructions and examining their wit- 
nesses for the next cause, while the cause is going on. There is a 
great deal of vehemence of character about the Irish; the plaintiff 
and defendant, and their wives and their witnesses, are all bawling, 
at the same time the attorney is screaming. There is no poetry in 
saying that Justice is frightened away. Szr thousand cases have been 
decided in a week ! The circumstance of the assistant barristers being 
also practising barristers, ought not to be allowed to exist. ’—‘ My 
own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the re- 
covery of small debts and the necessary increase of oaths, is much 
greater than any that would occur if they were irrecoverable. I be- 
lieve few small debts would be unpaid if there was no legal process ; 
for no one would get credit but a man who had a character for punc- 
tuality.’—‘ I think it would be better if the assistant barristers were 
lessened in number, and increased, much, in salary; that they went 
stated circuits, and that they tried every question by jury.’ *—‘ The 
assistant barristers try all questions of fact as well as of law themselves; 
that affords great facility for multiplying the number of cases, and viti- 
ous litigation. The assistant barrister thus deciding alone on civil 
cases, cannot possibly view the shades and gradations of character.’—‘ I 
have a great reverence for the trial by jury in this particular, that it 
has a tendency to increase the value of character. The practice of 
the civil bill court has introduced a most frightful extent of perjury, 
and tends extremely to demoralise the Irish people.’ + ' 

General Bourke—‘ The manner in which the business is carried 
on in the Civil Bill Court of the Quarter-sessions appears to be one 
of the most extraordinary confusion. I believe that in the county of 
Limerick, it is as well conducted as in most counties in Ireland, and 
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even there, it is a scene of most extraordinary confusion. ’—* The 
oath is administered in a very irregular and improper way ; it is very 
often administered, not by the court, but by attorneys; I have seen 
that myself, and I think the confusion and uncertainty which attend 
the proceedings of this court have tended to bring the administration 
of justice in Ireland very much into contempt.’ * 

Mr De La Cour—‘ The sittings of the Quarter-sessions are too 
early and too late ; they sit so early as six o’clock in the morning, 
and so late as eleven o’clock at night. It appears to me that the 
business ought to be conducted with more coolness, and in a manner 
not so distressing to the suitors or to the attendants, the attorneys 
and the parties.’ + 

The numerous defects of the Civil Bill Courts which are men- 
tioned in these extracts, call for immediate reformation. It is 
obvious that something should be done to compel the assistant 
barristers to sit at seasonable hours; but in order to do this, and 
also to enable them to give sufficient time to their business, a 
considerable change should be made in the office. What 
that should be, is suggested in the Evidence, namely, to have the 
barristers go circuits. And in place of having a barrister for 
each county, two barristers to go circuit through four counties, 
and to have the salaries that are now paid to four. We dif- 
fer, however, from those witnesses who would prevent: the as- 
sisting barristers from practising in the courts in Dublin. The 
inconveniences that are said to arise from it are nothing, in our 
opinion, in comparison with the injury which the administra- 
tion of justice would suffer, by depriving these barristers of the 
means of extending or keeping up their legal knowledge, and 
of forming dignified and independent habits. We think Colo- 
nel Rochfort takes the right view of the subject in his evidence. 
‘ Have you ever considered the project of preventing assistant 
barristers from practising in the Courts of Dublin? I should 
rather think it advantageous for the assistant barristers to 
practise in the courts of Dublin. It keeps up their knowledge 
of the law; and it keeps up their respectability with the Ma- 
gistrates and the public in the country. There may be some 
inconveniences occasionally arising from their being in a hur« 
ry to get back; but, on the other hand, there is an advan- 
tage derived from their being of a superior class of barris- 
ters, and capable of deciding the business quickly.’ + 

As to Juries, we quite concur in opinion with Mr O’Connell. 
The plea, that it would be impossible to get through the cases 
it each was to go toa Jury, we consider as good for nothing ; 
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for, when the object is nothing less than the administration of 
justice, rio time can be too long that it may require. But the 
number of cases may, and ought to be diminished. They have 
own up, in truth, from the excess to which Irish legislation 
ias carried the principle of having cheap law. . By regulating 
the fees, so that an action may be tried for a few shillings, a 
bounty has in effect been held out for the encouragement of 
frivolous and vicious litigation. But the measure that would 
most relieve the Civil Bill Courts from the number of cases they 
now have, would be the decisive one of abolishing all actions 
for small debts: For when we refer to the evidence, and see 
what an opening each such action presents for acts of injustice 
in serving process, for perjuty on the trial, and for oppres- 
sion in executing decrees, we cannot but agree with Mr O’Con- 
nell, that the lower orders would be great gainers by depriving 
them of the power of litigating small debts: The scandalous 
abuses in regard to serving process and executing decrees, 
might easily be put a stop to. In Scotland, all processes and 
executions are put into the hands of the officers of the Sheriff’s 
Court; and there can be no good reason why the business 
should not be done in Ireland in a similar way. If the mal- 
practices of the superior officers were once corrected, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping the inferior class in order. 

Mr Hugh Wallace, a respectable and experienced attorney 
of the county of Down, recommends the following alterations in 
the law respecting the Civil Bill Court. 

‘ The restriction to be discontinued on attorneys costs, and the court 
to have a power to award all expenses actually incurred ; the practice 
of running a decree to be put down; the jurisdiction of the court 
in trover, detinue, trespass vi et armis, actions on warranty and 
special case generally, to be extended to 10/.; the court to be em- 
powered to adjourn a cause; a record to be kept of the nature of 
each action tried; and doubts to be removed as to the intention of 
35 Geo. III. c. 25., respecting the extending of antecedent statutes 
concerning civil bills at assizes. * 

Manor Courts.—Mr O'Connell says, ‘In the manor courts the 
most indecent proceedings take place. A vulgar fellow, a hedge 
schoolmaster, or driver to an estate, is made seneschal, that is, judge 
of the court. He holds the court generally in a miserable whisky 
house. It is almost an universal rule, that the jury will not go to- 
gether unless they get a certain portion of whisky. I have known 
an instance in which a jury decided for the person who gave them 
most whisky, having declared they would do so.’—‘ I would abolish 
the seneschal courts. I take them to be unmixed evil ; increasing 
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litigation, and a most frightful source of perjury. I know of no one 
advantage to be derived from them.’ * 

General Bourke—‘ I have never been present at any manor courts, 
but I hear nothing can be much worse. I know one seneschal not? 
very far from me, who is certainly not a fit person to administer 
the law.’ + 

Mr M. Barrington—‘ There would be no inconvenience to the 
public in the abolition of manor courts; they are a great source of 
perjury. There is one manor in the county of Clare, that is in extent 
nearly over the whole county; the seneschal there, I understand, 
travels from public house to public house, and holds his court in that 
way.’ t 

Mr J. Godley—‘ I do not think the manor courts of any use; I 
should wish to see them abolished. ’ § 

Courts of Conscience.—Mr O’Connell—‘ The courts of conscience. 
(held by magistrates of corporations) are excessively injurious. ’ ||— 
‘ They set at defiance, certainly, every notion of conscience; they 
are considered as the worst receptacles of perjury; they (the Magis- 
trates) derive considerable emoluments from that miserable species 
of litigation.’ ¢—‘ The evils of the civil bill courts are nothing in 
point of perjury and every abomination, compared with the evils of 
the petty courts in corporate towns and boroughs. In regard to them, 
no second opinion can exist among all persons who have no private 
interest in them, respecting the expediency of immediately abolish-’ 
ing them ; they serve only as handles for corruption and oppression, 
and ate a perfect mockery of justice. ’ ** 

The Magistracy.—This forms a most important head of ex- 
amination. The evidence is full of the iniquities that have 
been practised by the Magistrates of Ireland ; and it is the more 
necessary to take particular notice of them, because their exist- 
ence has been so vehemently denied on all occasions when the 
conduct of the magistrates has been attacked. Even in the 
last Session of Parliament, when a question arose respecting the 
Irish Magistrates, not one member merely, but several members, 
stood up in their places and broadly asserted that nothing could 
be purer than the administration of justice in their hands | 

We shall arrange the extracts we propose to give of the evi- 
dence, so as to show, 1. The abuses that have been practised ; 
2. The nature and effect of the remedy which has been applied 
by Government; 3. What reformation is still wanting. 

The Marquis of Westmeath—‘ Improper appointments have crept 
into the magistracy to a great extent. Persons have been appointed 
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who were not capable of executing the duties, or of understanding 
what the laws are.’ * 

Mr W. R. Becher—‘ I think the way in which magistrates did their 
duty, and the description of persons that held the office, contributed 
to bring the law into disrepute and dislike.’—‘ It was no uncommon 
thing, when a friend had incurred a penalty, to remit the fine to him, 
and to levy a penalty strictly against another, merely because he was 
an object of dislike.’—* In short, I think, there was any thing but im- 
partiality and fair dealing among the magistrates.’—‘ I think the ap- 
pointment of such persons is to be attributed in a great degree to 
electioneering causes:’ + 

Major Warburton—‘ A female was carried off from the Shannon 
by a magistrate, and put on board a ship, which was actually under 
sail for America, and was sent to America by him, without any legal 
proceeding. t 

Major Wiloox—‘ I think in some instances, the improper conduct 
of Justices was a main cause of the spirit of insurrection.’—‘ Did 
you ever hear of any case of a Justice of the Peace being concerned 
in illicit distillation ? I did.’—* What improper acts did the magis- 
trates commit ? They took presents and bribes; they took bail when 
other magistrates refused ; they took cross-examinations where other 
informations had been taken before other magistrates; they issued 
warrants against the complaining party in the first instance, at the 
suggestion of the party complained against.’ §—‘ Was there a com- 
plaint with regard to the system of fees? Yes; I did hear that some 
magistrates took fees, and took them in kind.—‘ Will you explain 
what you mean by taking fees in kind? Getting their turf drawn 
home and other things. ’—‘ Any thing else? Assisting in planting 
potatoes, and things of that kind.’ || 

_ The Reverend Michael Collins—‘ You have alluded to the general 
impression, that justice was not fairly administered ; do you allude to 
the conduct of magistrates generally throughout the country ? 
Yes.’—‘ Can you state any instances? I do, know several instan- 
ces. I have known magistrates who had no other visible mode of sup- 
port but the trade they carried on as magistrates.’—* Do you mean 
taking fees? Receiving presents to a large amount; having their 
work done ; presents of potatoes, corn, cattle, and presents of money 
too."—* Having potatoes dug for them? Having potatoes dug for 
them, their turf cut, and their other work done.’—‘ Were these mat- 
ters notorious? As notorious as the noon-day sun.’—‘* Is there 
any delicacy on the part of the magistrates in interfering with respect 
to complaints made by the tenants of other gentlemen against their 
landlords? If the-person of whom the complaint was made rank- 
ed as a gentleman, the magistracy often decline interfering, because 
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it would lead to personal results.’*—‘ Do the common people look 
to the law in going before magistrates, or to their interest with the 
magistrate? To their interest with the magistrate. ’—‘ In fact, have 
not the magistrates established a law of their own? The impression 
on the minds of the people is, that there was no law but the will of 
the magistrate: in fact, they were obliged to put themselves under 
their patronage, like the old Patroni et Clientes of the Romans. "+ 

Mr J. O. Drischol—‘ Have abuses existed in the part of the coun- 
try you are acquainted with to any extent on the part of the magis- 
trates? There have been several in that part of the country who 
were of the class of trading magistrates, as they have been called.’— 
‘ What is the meaning of that expression, trading magistrates? 
They are magistrates who are understood ¢o sell justice, who adminis- 
ter justice favourably to the party who pays them best.’—* Which 
is a matter notorious in the country? It is perfectly notorious.’—*‘ Is 
that a common phrase, “ trading magistrates?” It is a common 
phrase in the country. ’—‘ In what way, what are the particular practi- 
ces which acquired this character for the magistrates? When any case 
is brought for decision before a magistrate of that sort, it is under- 
stood that the parties go before hand to the magistrate, and tell their 
story, and OFFER THEIR BRIBE; and there have also been magistrates 
who have certain clans in the country, whom they support on vari- 
ous occasions, whether they be right or wrong. + 

Mr O'Connell—‘ Are you acquainted with the manner in which 
justice has been administered by the magistrates throughout the 
south of Ireland ?—I think I am; it has made a very unfavourable 
impression on my mind. The mode of administering the criminal 
law by the magistrates has been very bad. There was a great flip- 
pancy in sending persons to trial upon informations sworn to with- 
out due examination. Great abuses have prevailed in regard to 
summonses to attend magistrates. I have known an absentee cler- 
gyman get summonses from two magistrates who resided 19 miles 
from a farm, and the people summoned to go with their witnesses ; 
and as soon as it was found that they had their witnesses, and were 
ready for the cause, the magistrates have at once adjourned the 
court for a week. These two magistrates were certainly very sin- 
gularly ciccumstanced, for one of them is in the depot for transported 
convicts, and the other I saw discharged as an insolvent the other 
day.’—‘ The magistrates, taken altogether, have not that feeling 
that men ought to have who hold any species of judicial station ; 
there is not the generous sentiment of the abherrence of wrong and 
oppression among the class of men who are magistrates in Ireland, 
which there ought to be.’—‘ It is a convenient thing for a man to 
bave the commission of the peace, as he can make those he dislikes 
fear him, and he ean favour his friends; a great deal of that pre- 
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vails, and must necessarily prevail, in a state of society such.as sub- 
sists in Ireland.’—‘ Complaints professionally constantly come be- 
fore the courts of the mode of inflicting fines for various offences ; 
and we have reason to believe the complaints are well founded, 
though it is almost impossible to procure redress for them.’—‘ The 
lower class of the people conceive that it is not the justice of the case 
that is to decide it before the magistrates, but the person who has 
most favour and interest; and the moment they have any thing to 
be decided, they ransack the entire neighbourhood to get letters of 
vecommendation to the magistrates.’—‘ It is familiar in belief, and I 
have no doubt of it, that the magistrates have received many and 
various articles; and where money could not be given, eggs, and 
butter, and fowls, and presents of various kinds; free labour when 
the people can give nothing else. Immorality prevails when females 
are interested. Complaints have been made that they purchase fa- 
vours, in a mode which is not difficult to be understood. ’ * 

General Bourke—‘ The system of taking fees was very general 
amongst the lower description of magistrates. Not only were fees 
taken upon all business, but presents were receiyed of various kinds, 
and labour was required from persons whom they patronized. Ihave 
seen a letter written by a magistrate to the head of a faction, in 
which he desired him to dig the potatoes of a third person, because 
he (the magistrate) wanted to take that third person to the moun- 
tains with him to shoot. Symmonses, requiring thé attendance of 
persons from very considerable distances, were issued, to the great 
annoyance of the people, There were some Magistrates who issued 
those summonses in all directions. Search-warrants were issued with- 
out any investigation as to the reason; they were granted on hear- 
say or belief, and generally to search a whole district, to the great an- 
noyance of the inhabitants.’ + 

Mr R. M‘Donald—‘ Were the magistrates in the habit of taking 
presents upon any occasion ?—I believe that is very general—fowls, 
fish, potteen, work, and other matters; some of them got their turf 
cut, their corn cut, and other agricultural operations executed in this 
way.'t 

Having thys shown the true character and conduct of those 
who have been hitherto so improperly termed unpaid Magis- 
trates, we will next examine what the value is of the measures 
which Government two years ago adopted, of depriving some 
of these worthy and disinterested persons of the commission of 
the peace, and of recommending by the Judges on Circuit the 
holding of petty sessions. 

The Marquis of Westmeath—‘ Have such improper magistrates 
been removed ?—No; not that I know of.'—* I conceive there are 
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magistrates in the Commission of the county of Westmeath who are 
not fit persons, not qualified. ’ * 

Mr Beecher—‘ Are there still any of those improper magistrates 
in the Commission ?—Some of them.’ + 

Mr J. Dunn—‘ More reyigion would, I think, put the matter on a 
right footing.’ { 

Mr Newenham—‘ Are all the inefficient magistrates removed ?— 
I cannot take upon me to say that.’ § 

Mr O’Connell—‘ The mode of administering the criminal law by 
the magistrates continues (though the Petty Sessions have given 
some improvement) to be, in my judgment, bad.’—‘ The revision 
struck out some very bad men ; it left in several ; and it was used oc- 
casionally to deprive of the Commission of the Peace most excellent 
men without any cause. It was particularly severe upon the Catholic 
Magistrates.’ ||—‘ In particular counties, the revision was more ac- 
cording to religion than misconduct ; in the county of Cork, 18 out 
of 21 Catholics were struck out !’—*‘ The best means were not taken 
to ascertain who were fit magistrates and who were not.’ 1 

General Bourke—* In the revision of the Magistracy which lately 
took place, it clearly appeared that the Lord Chancellor had not 
been well informed of the character and conduct of the Magistrates 
‘of the county of Limerick. There were, it is true, some objection- 
able persons removed; but there were others removed who were 
not objectionable, and who were afterwards very properly restored ; 
and there were also some restored who were perhaps amongst the 
most objectionable of those who had been removed. ’—‘ Do you.con- 
sider the revision as being complete? I do not.’—‘ Do you con- 
sider there are still in the commission persons who ought never to 
have been appointed? I think there are. ’—‘ Were any persons re- 
appointed who had been notoriously in the habit of taking fees? 
Z think there were.’ **—‘ There are several] persons now in the Com- 
mission of the Peace in the county of Limerick whom the Sheriff 
would not place on the Grand Jury. ’—‘ The revision has, not gone 
the length it ought.’ ++ 

Colonel Rochfort—‘ Do you think the revision extended so far 
as it might with advantage? I think not.’ tf 

Mr R. Macdonald—‘ Are there amongst the Magistrates any not 
worth 300/. a year ?—Several not worth two; some not worth 100/. 
a year. I doubt whether some of them have any certain property at 
all. Some are subaltern officers in the militia.’ §§ 

These extracts make out an unanswerable case against the 
sufficiency of the late reformation in the Magistracy. Num- 
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bers of improper persons have been left in the Commission ; 
many good magistrates removed, and several very bad ones, 
after being removed, have been restored. In short, seein 
from the evidence what the magistrates were before the revi- 
sion, and seeing how ineffectual that revision has been, it is 
impossible to doubt that there are at this moment a great 
‘many persons exercising the powers of a Justice of the Peace, 
who have all their lives been practising the grossest abuses. 

As to the Petty Sessions, the public have no security that 
the magistrates will continue to attend them, and abstain from 
their old habits of hall-door justice. Nothing but the imme- 
diate influence of Lord Wellesley’s administration has forced 
them to go right; and there is every reason therefore to fear 
that they will relapse into their former courses, the moment a 
less pure Government sets them free from restraint. The fol- 
lowing evidence suggests some plans for reforming the Ma- 
gistracy. 

The Marquis of Westmeath—‘ I conceive it would be useful if 


the magistrates were compelled to assemble at Petty Sessions, and 
to leave off hail-door justice. ’ * 

The Duke of Leinster—‘ I think if there were Lord Lieutenants 
appointed as in England, it would be a good measure. There are 
very often reports sent up to Government, and we cannot find from 
whom they go. I am at present the Governor and Custos Rotulo- 
rum of the county of Kildare, but I have nothing to say to it.’ + 

Mr Blackburne, K. C.—‘ I have always felt, since I went to the 
county of Limerick, that an authoritative medium of communication 
between the Government and the county, that is, a head of a coun- 
ty, would be one of the most essential means for the preservation of 
the public peace. ’—‘ Do you allude to such a head of the county 
government as the English Lords Lieutenants? Yes.’ ¢ 

Mr Justice Day—‘ Do not inconveniences arise from the want of 
a head of a county to communicate with Government? I think a 
good deal. ’—‘ Would not the institution of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the counties of Ireland be of service in the general admi- 
nistration of the laws, and in carrying on the communications be- 
tween the counties and the seat of Government? Upon my word, I 
rather think it would.’ § 

General Bourke—‘ I am convinced a new organization of the 
magistracy and county authorities is absolutely necessary. J feel 
convinced that very considerable inconvenience has arisen from the 
want of some accredited person, through whom recommendations to 
the Lord Chancellor for the appointment of magistrates might be 
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made. I see no reason why the English system of Lords Licute- 
nant of counties should not be adopted. I believe a considerable 
deal of trouble is given to Government at present, from the want of 
having some official person with whom to communicate on county 
business. Evéry magistrate that pleases enters into correspondence 
with the Lord Lieutenant, or with the Chief Secretary. It frequently 
happens, also, that through these channels reports not sufficiently 
founded in fact are forwarded to Government. That class of ma- 
gistrates who have some interested view, are the persons chiefly cor- 
responding with Government. '—*‘ If the plan you have suggested of 
appointing Lords Lieutenants of counties was adopted, would it not 
be desirable that all existing commissions of the peace should be 
withdrawn, and the magistrates in each county appointed de novo, 
under the superintendance and opinion of the Lords Lieutenant ? 
I think that would be a very desirable way ; probably the only ef- 
fectual way of establishing a truly respectable magistracy.’—‘* Do 
you conceive it possible, under the circumstances of difficulty that 
necessarily belong to the removal of magistrates, that such a com- 
plete revision could take place as is desirable by any other means? 
I believe not. ’—* Do you not know many most respectable country 
gentlemen who have refused to become magistrates, in consequence 
of the low class of persons who are included in the commission of 
the peace? I do; I believe that has been generally the case.’ * 

‘ The mischief consists in the recommendations to the Chancel- 
lor not being made public. If they were publickly made by some 
responsible official persons, it is quite impossible that this class of 
persons could have crept into the magistracy. It is the secrecy 
which attends the recommendations that enables persons interested 
to accomplish their object, ’ + 

Colonel Rochfort—* From your acquaintance, generally, with 
the state of Ireland, if the magistracy were purified to the extent it 
ought to be, would there be as many magistrates remaining as would 
be wanting for the purpose of administering justice? I think not, 
in some parts of the country. ’—* In what way then would you pro- 
pose that the business of administering justice should be accomplish- 
ed? I think in such cases there might be a power given to appoint 
an assessor, or some such person of that description, who might, 
when there was a deficiency of magistrates, attend and hold regular 
petty sessions, going a little circuit within the district where it was 
thought necessary. ’—* Would you propose to have the assessor of 
the same description of persons as the police magistrates that are 


now employed? No; I should rather have a person who had been 
at the Bar.’ £ 


Mr O’Connell—‘ I think no man ought to be a magistrate who 
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had not 500/. a year ; it would certainjy be an improvement to have 
a qualification. ’ * ; 

Having recently discussed, and very much at length, the state 
of the Irish Magistracy in the 82d Number of this work, + we 
should only have to repeat what we have there said, were we 
now to go at large into it. We are much gratified to find, 
that all the facts and arguments we then advanced are so amply 
confirmed by the eyidence; and when we see such persons as 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Westmeath, Mr Justice 
Day, Mr Blackburn, and General Bourke, persons so intimate-~ 
ly acquainted with the circumstances of Ireland, so strongly re- 
commending the measure of appointing Lords Lieutenants of 
counties, we are much astonished that Government should he- 
sitate a moment to act upon their opinion. But whenever this 
step shall be taken, in order to give it full effect, by getting rid 
of all bad magistrates, another measure, which is suggested in 
the examination of General Bourke, should be made to accom- 
pany it, namely, the withdrawing all the existing commissioners 
of the peace; for we are convinced, that the existing embodied 
phalanx of corrupt and oppressive magistrates can never be 
purified by piecemeal ; and that nothing but beginning with a 
sweeping measure of dismissing the whole of them, can be pro- 
ductive of a satisfactory reformation. 

Weare aware, that if this measure were adopted, and if no per- 
son were hereafter appointed a magistrate except he was in every 
respect fit for the office, there would not at first be a sufficient 
number of magistrates to execute the public business; But of all 
remedies for the «lifficulty, the employing of men not qualified in 
any way to exercise so much power, is beyond all question the 
worst. The plan which Colonel Rochfort suggests is, in our 
opinion, the best,—namely, the appointing of barristers, with 
salaries, to act as assessors to the magistrates. In a country 
such as Ireland is, after the experiment has been tried with such 
bad effects, of administrating justice by what is called an unpaid 
magistracy—meaning truly a magistracy which is paid by brib- 
ery and extortion—no magistrate should be allowed to act ex- 
cept when associated with a Barrister at Petty Sessions. If so 
decided and sweeping a reform were once adopted, the ad- 
ministration of the laws would be every where certain and satis- 
factory; the people would be relieved from the most odious 
oppressions ; and when they saw the decisions of the petty ses- 
sions guided by the rules of justice, and controlled by the in- 
fluence of knowledge and professional men, they would soon 
come to comprehend the value of the laws, and to love and 
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respect them accordingly. These are public objects of such 
yast importance, that no kind of attention should be paid to 
the objections that may be urged to the plan of employing paid 
magistrates, on the ground that the country gentlemen would 
feel their dignity offended, and would refuse to act with them. 
Let them be put to the trial. If they do refuse, the public will 
after all sustain no great injury—for the Barrister will contrive 
to execute the business, as a Sheriff-substitute does in Scotland, 
just as effectually without their interference. 

Corporation Magistrates.—Mr Justice Day says, ‘ The magistrates 
acting under charters are not controlled by the Chancellor; they 
have no apprehension or fear of that kind. I have known the cor- 
porate magistrates behave in an extremely reprehensible manner, 
The people have no confidence at all in them ; there has been a great 
abuse by them of magisterial power. ’ * 

Major Wilcox—‘ Are you to be understood generally, that you en- 
tertain a belief that the magistrates of the city of Limerick have been 
biassed in their magisterial capacity by party matters? I have heard 
it, and I believe it.’ + 

Mr De La Cour—‘ Have you heard of a system of fees prevail- 
ing to a considerable extent amongst the magistrates acting under 
charters? I have heard of that.’—‘ Do you believe it would be 
an improvement in the administration of the laws, were the Crown 
authorized to appoint Justices of Peace within cities and towns cor- 
porate? I should think it a great improvement.’ ¢ 

Mr O’Connell—‘ There is no question as to the insolvency of se- 
veral of the Corporation Magistrates.’—‘ Are you acquainted with 
the administration of justice by the Magistrates of corporate towns? 
It is extremely complained of in both civil and criminal matters.’ 
—‘ They have all the functions of magistracy to perform in crimi- 
nal jurisdiction? There are many complaints of their proceed- 
ings, and a good deal of apprehension and complaint with respect 
to differences of religion. I have known most outrageous instances 
of misconduct in corporate magistrates. In the town of Tralee, 
there was a Provost who was understood to have a regular scale of 
money, for which he bailed any offence whatever. He was five or 
six years, or more, in the office of Provost; committing every spe- 
cies of nuisance ; bailing most improperly at the rate of ten guineas 
for a capital felony of an atrocious kind; five guineas for a minor 
offence. ’—‘ They are not removeable by any process, but that which 
arises out of the King’s Bench ?’—‘ By what are called the New 
Rules and Regulations under 17th and 18th Cha. II. the previous, 
approval by the Lord Lieutenant, is necessary to the appoint- 
ment of a corporation magistrate in thirty-two corporations.’ § 
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This evidence proves the necessity of a total change in the 
system. In Dublin, the powers of the Corporation have been 
taken away, and police-offices have been established; in each 
of which, besides two magistrates, being members of the corpo- 
ration, the Lord Lieutenant appoints a barrister—all with sala- 
ries. These offices give general satisfaction, and afford further 
proofs of the benefit of bringing forward pores aid to the 
magistracy. The proper remedy, therefore, for the abuses in 
the other corporate towns, is to establish similar offices. In 
small towns, where the business would be light, the police bar- 
rister might also act as assessor to the county magistrates. 

Executive Government.—We entered so fully into the ques- 
tion of the policy of maintaining a separate Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland in our 82d Number, * that it is unnecessary 
now to say more than merely to express our regret, that no 
progress has been made towards getting rid of it. The mea- 
sures which Parliament has of late taken for establishing a ge- 
neral assimilation of practice between England and Ireland, in 
regard to matters of trade, revenue, currency, and weights and 
measures, are so many new reasons for urging this final measure 
of uniting all official administration under one supreme undivided 
authority. Already the whole of the military concerns of Ireland 
are transacted at Whitehall; and the whole of the Treasury, of 
the Customs, and of the Excise business, is under the manage- 
ment of the London Boards; so that, in point of fact, all the 
Lord Lieutenant has to do, in his public capacity, is as Chief Offi- 
cer of the Irish Police. But if Lords Lieutenants of counties were 
appointed, whose duty it would be, on all occasions of disturb- 
ance, to assemble the magistrates, and attend in person along 
with them, and to make reports directly to a Secretary of State 
for Ireland resident in London, even this police business would 
be infinitely better done than it ever has been, by jobbing par- 
tisan magistrates reporting to the Castle of Dublin. 

If there was a Secretary of State for Ireland, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, in place of a Lord Lieutenant, there would be an 
end to the preposterous plea of the General Government not 
being responsible for the management of that country, on the 
ground of its being placed under the charge of a Lord Lieute- 
nant. All matters relating to Ireland would be fully and im- 
partially discussed by the whole Cabinet, and the most import- 
ant public measures would cease to be influenced by local con- 
siderations, and a ruinous system of favouritism. 
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Church Establishment and Tithes.— We have but a word to say 
on this subject—considered as mere matter of fact and finance. 
We find in the evidence of no less an authority than Mr Leslie 
Foster, that the annual income which is derived from tithes in 
Ireland by the parochial clergy, amounts to 600,000/.; and that 
they possess, in addition to this, 83,000 acres of glebe land, 
worth, on an average, 1/. per acre. We also find, in the same 
evidence, that the estates of the Bishops consist of 617,598 Irish 
acres, which are equal to about 990,000 English acres. * 

If we take the average income of the twenty-two Irish Bi- 
shops at so low a rate as 10,000/., the account of the charge, at 
this very moderate estimate, for the support of the Established 
Clergy, will be as follows :— 

Received from tithes by the parochial clergy, per 

annum, é : ‘ L. 600,000 

Received from glebe lands do. do. 83,000 

22 Bishops, at 10,000/. each, do. 220,000 


L. 903,000 


Now, holdiag the communicants with the Church of England 
at 871,000, according to the calculation founded on the returns 
of the number of children of the Established Church that appear 
to be in a course of education by the Education Report, this 


charge amounts to oneeee more than 1/. per head. 


Let us now see what the Presbyterian clergy of the Synod of 
Ulster receive. The Reverend Henry Cooke, moderator of the 
Synod, states, that the number of Presbyterian ministers in the 
synod is 186, consisting of 3 classes, of 62 congregations in each 
class; that the first class receives out of the regium donum 1001. 
a year, the second class 75/. a year, and the third class 50/. a 
year ; and he also says, that this makes about half of their whole 
incomes. t So that the average income of the 186 ministers is 
150/., making 11,160/. per annum. 

Now, according to calculations made upon the same princi- 
ples as above, there are 461,664 Presbyterians in Ireland; 
and deducting one fourth as not belonging to the Synod of Ul- 
ster, there will remain 346,248; and 11,160/. a year divided 
amongst so many, will make a charge of efghtpence a head for 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy,—or just @ /hirtieth 
part of what is required for the support of their Protestant bre- 
thren of the Establishment. 

Landlord and Tenant.—So much,in Ireland depends on agri- 
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culture, and all classes are so. generally engaged in it, that the 
laws relating to landlords and tenants deserve very peculiar con- 
sideration. That something is wrong in them, is quite clear 
from the dreadful acts of oppression that are inflicted upon the 
lower orders by the power of distraining for rent, while the 
landlords are at the same time great sufferers from the want of 
proper means to secure the payment of rent. We shiall divide 
the extracts from the Evidence, on this subject, under the fol- 
lowing heads:—1. Ejectments. 2. Levying distress. 3. Non- 
alienation clauses. 

1. Ejectments. Lord Carberry— It is an extremely difficult thing 
for a landlord to get possession of his land, a matter of long legal pro- 
cess. I have very often, besides forgiving arrears, paid down sums 
of money to tenants, sooner than have a difficulty even after the law 
has taken its course. ’—‘ Nothing is more common than for tenants 
to commit waste ; destroying improvements ; pulling down houses ; ta- 
king away the roofs of them; destroying fences ; in short, deterior- 
ating the premises in every way they can, when they are about to 
leave them. I never could ascertain whether there was any sum- 
mary way in which these practices could be restrained.’—‘ I have 
asked a lawyer of eminence, how long a tenant who pays rent above 
50l. a year, may keep a landlord out of possession; and he told 
me, a dexterous tenant, with a good attorney, might keep his 
landlord out of possession eighteen months. ’—‘ There is a grievance 
in the case of landlords, that, pending the ejectment, valuable improve- 
ments, timber and other things may be destroyed by the tenant, with- 
out the landlord having the slightest power to prevent it ; as he can- 
not do any possessory act during the ejectment.’—‘ The courts should 
have a power to direct that security should be given by the person 
who takes defence to an ejectment, to secure the rent that should 
accrue, and to guard against any waste committed during the inter- 
val of the court proceeding to judgment.’ * 

The Marquis of Westmeath—‘ Do you conceive much evil results 
in Ireland from the state of the law of landlord and tenant? It is 
requisite that the head landlord, in case his rent is withheld for a year, 
as the law stands in Ireland, should sue out a process of ejectment, 
and that each individual person occupying any part of the lands 
should be served with a notice of ejectment. The law of England, 
I believe, is, that a process of ejectment may be sued out where six 
months rent is due ; in Ireland it cannot be until there is a year’s 
rent due; and, what with the difficulty of obtaining the names of 
all the occupiers, and performing strictly all the requisites that 
are positively necessary for this purpose, I conceive that, in many 
instances, it amounts to deprivation to the proprietor of his estate. In 
the county of Roscommon, at this instant, speaking of a case per- 
sonal to myself, many hundred persons are kept in a state of misery- 
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on an estate belonging to me, by the state of the law, whereby I am. 
completely prevented from performing the requisites for ejecting the 
head tenants. Proprietors in many instartces have nothing to do 
with their estates.’ * 

In respect to actions of ejectment in the Civil Bill Courts, Mr 
O'Connell says, ‘ I have known cases where men were voted to be ab- 
senting, that really were not. I consider the act in that respect as 
being liable to abuse.’ t 

Mr Hugh Wallace—‘ In the superior courts, when an ejectment is 
brought, and there is not any defence to it, judgment and execution 
are obtained by default, without any proof save an affidavit of ser- 
vice of ejectment, and in rent cases an affidavit of the rent due. At 
the Quarter-sessions it is necessary t/ prove the case, although no 
defence be taken, which, on account of the expense of witnesses, of- 
ten makes the expense of the Sessions come to as much as that of pro- 
ceeding in the Superior Courts.’—‘ According to the form of pro- 
cess given by the Ejectment Act, there can be only one title set out 
on the part of the plaintiff; inconveniences have arisen to the pro- 
prietors of extensive estates in consequence of this. ’ t 

2. Levying Distress.—Colonel Currey—‘ What is the principal 
employment of the person who is called a Driver ?—To distrain, 
when it may be necessary. The: names of driving and distraining 
are synonymous in Ireland.’—‘ The process of driving cattle to the 
pound is so frequent and ordinfiry, that that person is called a driver 
in consequence? Exactly so.’ § 

Mr R. M‘Donnell—‘ Are you acquainted with the system of tak- 
ing distress and the conduct of drivers? There is no person who 
has resided in the country that must not be more or less acquainted 
with it; it comes under observation every day. It is not confined to 
one or two days in the yeat ; it continues from one end of the year to 
the other; you seldom see a pound empty. ’—*‘ Is the power that is 
vested in these drivers abused? I conceive their conduct is con- 
trary to law in most instances, and that of course their power is 
greatly abused. In general, the pound keepers are drivers them- 
selves. No regard is paid to the distance or the parish in which the 
distress is levied; they drive cattle through different parishes to 
their own pounds. The distress is levied without any regular power 
or authority as required by law. The sale is imperfectly, or not at all, 
advertized ; and very seldom, if ever, made by a licensed auctioneer ; 
there are instances of persons having accumulated property by pur- 
chasing up distresses at an under value, next to nothing. ’—‘ Have 
you ever known drivers administer oaths to secure the payment of 
rent? The usual practice is to drive the cattle to the pound in the 
first instance ; then the owner comes, and induces the pound-keeper 
or driver, by drink or some other bribe, to let him have the cattle; 
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on liberating which, an oath is required and administered by the 
driver, that he shall replace the cattle on a certain day.’ * 

Mr Alexander Nimmo—‘ I conceive there exists no check to the 
power of distraining. It appears to me that, under the colour of law, 
the landlord may convert that power to any purpose he pleases; the con- 
sequence is, that when he wishes, he can extract from the peasant every 
shilling beyond bare existence which can be procured from the land. 
The lower orders of the peasantry can never acquire any thing like pro- 
perty ; the landlord comes and seizes the cow of the actual occupier, 
the bed, and the potatoes in the ground, and every thing he has. I 
have known a cow sold for a few shillings ; nobody would bid, and 
the driver bought it himself."—‘ In the county of Kerry we were 
going to build a wall for the fishing board; and a landlord, without 
doing any thing that was thought out of the way, obliged the people 
to work, by threat of driving them, at 8d. a day. I could bring other 
instances.” +—‘ I have always understood, that the remedies given 
by the law, were so extremely difficult of attainment by a poor tenant, 
that they were, to all practical purposes, as bad as if they did not 
exist.’ $—‘ A quantity of potatoes that were sent over by the cha- 
ritable committees from England to Galway as seed potatoes, in the 
great distress, having been distributed in that neighbourhood, there 
were some of them seized in a man’s house for rent, and sold in the 
market of Tuam by the agent of a resident proprietor in fee.’ ¢ 

3. Non-alienation and other clauses.~—-Mr George Bennett, K.C.— 
* Has there been a general prejudice in Ireland against landlords 
bringing actions on covenants against \nderletting ? I think there 
has. '—‘ Have such covenants been inoperative? I think they have ; 
I think the tenants have not regarded them, and in general the land- 
lords have not enforced them. These covenants are construed very 
strictly by the courts of law; the law leans against them as much as 
possible ; it is a principle of law to do so; the law leans in favour 
of waivers of covenants, such as accepting rent after the breach of 
the covenant.’ || 

Mr M. Blacker, K. C.—‘ In actions brought by landlords on co- 
venants against underletting, the leaning of juries is against him.’— 
* Very little evidence weighs with them; they consider very light 
circumstances as evidence of an assent to it, and a waiver.’ q 

Mr W. H. Newenham—‘ I have often wished in granting leases to 
put a non-alienation clause, for the purpose of having no one be- 
tween me and my tenant. I have found it next to an impossibility 
to get that clause carried into effect. The solicitor has told me it 
was of no use, for the court never give it effect ; that the juries are 
many of them middlemen, and they would be deciding against them- 
selves.” ** 

Doctor Church—‘ Is it the practice to bring actions upon cove- 
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nants against alienation ? No, I do not think itis; because when the 
juries have it in their power to find for the tenant, they generally 
do.’ * 

Lord Carberry—‘ I have. had non-alienation clauses in all my 
leases, but I have never ventured to act upon them. I have despaired 
of being able to accomplish any thing. There seems to be a general 
disposition in juries not to find for landlords suing under such co 
venants. * + 

Mr J. Dogherty, K. C.—‘ Have many suits arisen from landlords 
endeavouring to enforce non-alienation clauses in their leases? I do 
not think that causes of that kind have, as frequently as might have 
been supposed, been brought into court: For though it has been a 
subject much complained of, the landlords in general have not been 
successful in recovering, and I think have rather abandoned the 
legal remedies.’ 

Mr A. R. Blake—‘ Have the goodness to state to the Committee 
such alterations in the existing laws as appear to you to be fit for 
putting a stop to the practice of subletting land in Ireland ?—The 
practice of subletting is favoured by the policy of the law, and con- 
siderable difficulty is found in enforcing covenants against it; this 
difficulty is particularly felt through the effect of the constructive 
waivers of] such covenants. With respect, therefore, to leases in 
which thee are covenants against underletting, I should provide by 
act of Parliament, that no act whatever done by the landlord should 
be a constructive waiver, and that the person underletting contrary 
to the covenant should be without remedy for enforcing rent from 
the subtenant. I should further recommend that in future all as- 
signments and underlettings, whether there be a covenant iu the lease 
or not, should be prevented by act of Parliament, unless the landlord 
be a party to them.’—‘ As a great extent of subdivision is carried 
on in Ireland by leaving lands by will to the children of the occupier 
of the land, would you propose any alteration of the law to check. 
that practice ?—I should certainly recommend that all lessees should 
be prevented from making any disposition of their property, so as 
to divide it into parts without the consent of the landlord, whether 
by will, by deed, or otherwise.’ § 

The Rev. Mr Duggan—‘ Do you see any prospect of the rate of 
increase of population being retarded ?—I think it might be retarded 
in a great measure, and the public made more comfortable, if the 
landlord insisted on the tenant giving all his land to the eldest child, 
and keeping the tenement always the same. ’ || 

The most fervent opponent of innovation, on reading this de- 
scription of the Irish law of landlord and tenant, must admit, 
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that a case is made out requiring a very considerable change in 
it. It is in vain to calculate upon improvement and prosperity 
under such a state of law; for it invades in dimine the security 
which both landlord and tenant ought to have for their property. 
The landlord being, as it appears, often obliged to forgive 
large sums of rent, and even to pay his tenant money out of 
his pocket, to regain possession of his own land; and the te- 
nant, as Mr Nimmo says, never being able to acquire property 
in consequence of the extortions he is exposed to, under the 
system of levying distress. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
evils thus mutually inflicted, and now brought to light on such 
unquestionable authority, will soon be put loon by the benefi- 
cent authority of Parliament. We will not stop to explain 
what a good law on this subject ought to comprise ; but content 
ourselves with saying, that its leading objects should be, to 
shorten and simplify the process of ejectment; to assimilate the 
law of levying distress in Ireland to the law of Scotland; and 
to give full powers to landlords to do what they please with 
their own property, and, in particular, to prevent it from 
being divided and subdivided amongst multitudes of people 
who have not a shilling of capital, and who are wholly un- 
known to them. 

Population.— The census taken in 1821 affords what may be 
considered a sufficiently accurate return of the numbers of the 
people of Ireland at that time; but what is of equal importance 
to learn, is the rate at which the population of late years has 
increased, and is now increasing. Mr M‘Culloch, in his evi- 
dence, refers to Dr Beaufort’s enumeration of the people in 
1791, and at the rate of 5 persons to a house, for the number 
of houses mentioned by Dr Beaufort, shows, that the population 
increased from 1791 to 1801, so as to double in 30 years. 
Phis calculation of Mr M‘Culloch’s is borne out by the follow- 
ing evidence. 

Colonel Rochfort—‘ Could you form a conjecture as to the pe- 
riod in which the population may have doubled? [ should think it 
has doubled within the last 25 years, upon a loose estimate. ’— 
* And that over an extensive district of country? ¥es, over the 
whole country. I think more particularly on what were unimproved 
lands.’ * 

Doctor Church—‘ Do you think the population is going on in- 
creasing at this moment? Yes, almost incredibly ; they marry very 
young. ’—‘ In the course of ten or fifteen years, what must be the 
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state of the country ? Upon my word, I cannot tell ; I think I am 
under the mark when I say, in the last twenty years the population 
has doubled. ’—‘ Looking forward to fifteen or twenty yeats, what 
must this increase of population, without employment, end in? I 
do not know ; I think it is terrible to reflect upon.’ * 

Mr J. M‘Carty—‘ In what period of years do you think that the 
labouring population of Ireland has doubled in any district you are 
acquainted with? I should state, within a period of twenty-four 

ears.’ + 
" Mr J. O’Drischol—‘ Do you think the population is increasing ? 
I think very fast.’'—‘ Can you form an idea of the rate at which 
pulation has increased in any given number of years; can you say 
in what time it has doubled? I think in many parts of the country 
it has doubled within the last twenty-five years.’ ¢ 

The Rev. H. Cook—‘ Can you say, from your own knowledge, 
whether the population has increased in the districts you are ac- 
quainted with? The population has increased in every district I 
know in the nerth. ’——* Can you say whether it has doubled in any 

ticular number of years? I know that in the last 30 years 400 

ave become 700; I have in some town-lands counted the number 

of houses built within my own remembrance, (about 25 years), and 
I find them nearly doubled.’ § 

With such evidence as this before us, so completely confirms 

ing the calculations of Mr M‘Culloch, we have the strongest 

rounds for concluding, that the population of Ireland has 
doubled in the last 30 years; and, according to the most ele- 
mentary principles of economical science, and the facts which 
have been collected respecting it by the ablest writers on the 
subject, we must believe farther, that the popalation of Ireland 
is at this moment increasing at the same rate. 

This is a fact of most momentous importance. In a politi- 
cal point of view, it is particularly worthy of examination; for 
if the seven millions of Irish of 1821 shall become fourteen 
millions in 1851, while the population of England is increasing 
only at the rate of doubling in eighty years, || the population 
of Ireland, in 1851, will not be far short of that of Soolend. q 
Looking at the question as it affects the lower orders of Ire- 
land, it presents nothing but what is most gloomy and terrifie ; 
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for in place of any prospect of their condition becoming bet- 
ter, it seems manifestly tending to become worse. 

Mr J. Dunn—‘ Can you form any idea, taking the whole of the 
Jabouring class in a district, what would be the average earnings per 
day per men upon the whole year, taking into account what they 
receive for labour either by money or by land—how much a day 
would it make in your opinion? I have been turning it a good deal 
in my mind, and I think they would not make more than from four- 
pence to fivepence per day, one day with another: I mean those 
who are tolerably well employed: the others nothing like it.’* _ 

Mr R. Griffith—‘ ‘Taking into consideration the whole of the la- 
bouring class, the work they get, and the payment they receive, can 
you value the day’s work as high as at fourpence through the year? 
I should doubt whether it is as much as fourpence: certainly not 
more.’ + 

Mr J. Lawler—‘ Taking into consideration the number of la- 
bourers in any large district of country, and what is paid to them for 
their labour in a year, and dividing the amount paid, so as to see 
what each man would earn by the day, do you think it would amount 
to fourpence a day? Fourpence or fivepence a day. ’—‘ Not more 
than that? No.’ t 

Mr M‘Culloch—‘ In order that the wages for labour in Ireland 
may be increased to any thing like what is sufficient to place the 
people in a good condition, to what degree must there be an altera- 
tion between the proportion of the supply of labour and capital? I 
do not know that I can answer that question. If I were to be ask- 
ed, how much additional capital it would require to raise wages from 
one given amount to any other given amount, I should be able to 
give an answer. ’——* Suppose instead of fourpence a day, it were 
considered necessary, in order to secure the object of placing them 
in a respectable and decent condition, that they should receive 
twelvepence a day? I should think that, taking the population of 
Ireland at the present time at seven and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit for labour, of sixteen years of 
age, including 500,000 females, which in a country like Ireland 
might be supposed to be able to work at various sorts of labour; 
then you would require a capital of about 20 millions in order to give 
them eightpence a day of wages.’——‘ In addition to fourpence a 
day? Yes.'—‘ Why do you assume the population of Ireland to 
be 7} millions? Because it was very nearly 7 millions in 1821 ; and 
I assume that it has been increasing at the same ratio since 1821, 
that it increased from 1810 to 1821.’—-* When you mention a capi- 
tal of 20 millions as necessary to be paid for wages of labour, in or- 
der to pay eightpence a day to each day-labourer, in addition to 
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what he now receives, you mean that amount ‘of capital to be in ad- 
dition to the present capital that is now applicable to the employ 
ment'of the people? Undoubtedly.’—‘ The calculation is made 
upon the presumption that you are to increase the amount of ‘daily 
wages received by each person from fourpence to twelvepence a day ? 
Precisely so. '—‘ In order that a deficient capital may be made into 
a sufficient one to employ a people, must it not increase faster than 
the rate at which the people are increasing ? Undoubtedly ; if the 
people and capital continue to march abreast, or to increase in the 
same ratio, there can be no rise of wages.’—* From what may be 
ascertained by experience in mattérs of this kind, what is the gene- 
ral rule upon this head that is laid down by persons acquainted with 
this branch of science, as to the tendency of capital to increase faster 
or slower in proportion to the tendency of population to increase ? 
The commonly received opinion is, that the tendency of population 
is always to outran the means of subsistence, or to increase faster 
than capital, ’—* So that in regard to the improvement of the people 
of Ireland, the first difficulty to be overcome is, the general tendency 
of the people to increase faster than the tendency of capital to in- 
crease ? Undoubtedly; to increase the proportion of capital to po- 
pulation, is the grand difficulty to be overcome in Ireland.’—* Until 
this difficulty is overcome, do you see any reasonable prospect of the 
condition of the people being likely to be improved? Not the least ; 
it is quite impossible it can be improved, until the ratio of capital to 
population be increased.’ * , 

In opposition to all this evidence, it is but fair, however, to 
add, that Mr John Leslie Foster, in giving evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, said— ic 

‘ The principle of dispeopling estates is going on to such a length 
that I have serious doubts whether at this time the population is on 
the whole continuing to increase ; I should not be surprised if it 
should turn out, on inquiry, that it is decreasing.’ + 

This appears to us a very erroneous view of the subject. 
Mr Foster seems to have forgotten, 1. That turning a man off 
from an estate, is not taking away his life; 2. That the system 
which has prevailed in Ireland of granting long leases, deprives 
landlords of the opportunity of exercising their powers of turn- 
ing off, except as leases fall in; and, 3, That although the higher 
class of landlords are discouraging subletting, the lower order 
of them, and the middlemen, have still an interest in continue 
ing to sublet. 

Mr M‘Culloch—‘ Have you no reason to think that there have 
been causes at work in Ireland to prevent the increase of population 
going on in the same ratio it has done? No; I am not aware that 
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there have been any in operation. ’—‘ Are you not aware that the 

actice of breaking up small farms, and consolidating large tracts, 
fas had the effect of expelling the tenantry from many districts, 
and of course of destroying one of the causes of multiplication which 
have been adverted to? I know that has been acted upan to some 
extent; but I should not think it could have been acted upon to any 
such extent as to have already produced any material change in the 
habits of the people; they ed go to villages or some other parts 
of the country.’—‘ Do you not think that for the three last years 
immediately past, that would have the effect of retarding the popu- 
lation? I do not think it would be felt so soon; it is not easy to 
charge the habits of people with respect to population; such a 
change can only be the result of a long series of continued impres- 
sions. '—‘ In point of fact, is it not proved by experience, that the 
progressive increase of a people is not easily checked; and that al- 
though pestilence, famine, and other circumstances may for a time 
destroy great numbers, they each may occur without ultimately di- 
minishing the population of a country? I should question whether 
pestilence ever permanently diminished the population of any coun- 
try. A pestilence improves the condition of those who survive ; it 
destroys a portion of the inhabitants without destroying aay portion 
of the capital that employs them; consequently those that survive 
obtain higher wages, and there is a stimulus given to population, 
that generally fills up in a few years the blank which is occasioned 
by the pestilence. ’ * 

The general healthiness of the people is described in the 
following evidence of Dr Church: 

‘ Is there much sickness among the lower orders? No. I donot 
think there is now.’—‘ Do you find there is any thing like an in- 
creased degree of mortality amongst them in consequence of the 

reatly increased number of the people? No; I do not think there 
is, except in times of scarcity ; in general they are healthy. —*‘ Are 
they able to rear their children well, without any. unusual number of 
deaths in proportion to the number of children? I think they do’— 
* Does the want of employment, and the want of a sufficiency of food, 
appear to you to produce any difficulty in rearing children? No; 
I think they are healthy; I see them sometimes come in crowds out 
of their cabins, sometimes perfectly naked, and I have been asto- 
nished to see how healthy they are.’ + 

After giving to the question of the population of Ireland our 
fullest consideration, we are thoroughly convinced ‘that it 
amounts, at the present time, according to Mr M‘Culloch’s com- 
putation, to 74 millions; and that it is increasing at the rate of 
about 200,000 a year. With regard to the question of Capital, 
we cannot seein what way that can be so augmented as to bring 
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the, proportion of it to the population to such a ratio as.to admit 

of any increase of wages. ‘The great obstacle to its increase » 
consists in a want of security, arising from the state in which 

the Catholics are kept, which paralyzes all exertions, and in- 

timidates English capitalists from embarking their money in 
Ireland. 

Mr Cropper—‘ Do you consider there is any disinclination to in- 
vest English capital in Ireland? There is no doubt that there isa 
great indisposition ; and I should say not only to invest English 
capital, but Irish capital. Irish capital is coming over to this coun- 
try ; and it must be from some supposition that property in that shape 
is not secure in Ireland under present circumstances. I know one 
particular instance of some parties that intended to have laid out 
money with the view to the establishing of manufactures in Ireland, 
who, on hearing the Catholic Bill was to be thrown out in the House 
of Lords, changed their intention.’ * . 

Mr Hugh O'Connor, a very opulent Catholic merchant, gave 
the following evidence: 

‘ Have you ever heard of its being likely that any Catholic pro- 
perty will be transferred out of Ireland, in case the civil disabilities 
to which Catholics are exposed are longer, continued? I can an- 
swer that question with regard to myself, for I mean to leave Ireland 
in consequence of the civil disabilities ; I find it not a pleasant resi- 
dence.’ + 

Mr M‘Culloch—‘ May not the want of security of property con- 
tribute to obstruct the accumulation of capital? I think it is one ‘of 
the most powerful causes that prevents the transfer of capital from 
England to Ireland.’—‘ Does any instance occur in other countries of 
capital being accumulated to a great amount where the principle of 
security of property was not fully established? There is no in- 
stance, I believe, in the history of the world, in which capital has 
been accumulated to any extent in any country, in which there was 
not a very considerable degree of security of property ; and every ad- 
ditional degree of insecurity that has occurred, has had a uniform ten- 
dency to diminish the amount of capital.’—‘ Judging from what you 
have had an opportunity of hearing and seeing respecting Ireland, is 
it your opinion that the state of the laws that affect the different re« 
ligious classes of that country, contributes to prevent the security of 
property being as perfect as it might be? Yes ; I should think these 
laws might be varied so as very much to increase the security of 
property.’—* Under the circumstances of Ireland, taking into con- 
sideration the probable increase of the people, and the probable in- 
crease of capital, is it your opinion that capital is likely to reach that 
amount which will be sufficient to give due employment to the peo- 
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ple? No; unless some change takes place in the political condition 
of Ireland, or in the management of landed property in it, I see no 
reason whatever to suppose that the condition of the people will 
ever be in the least degree improved.’ 

Upon the subject of the tendency of the emigration of Irish 
labourers to England, there is the following very valuable evi- 
dence :— 

Mr Cropper—‘ Supposing the emigration of Irish labourers to 
continue to increase, do you think it has a tendency to produce an 
equalization of wages in England and Ireland? It is decidedly my 
opinion, that if a state of comfort is not established in Ireland, the 
distress of Ireland must come to this country in the end.’ * 

Mr M‘Culloch—‘ Have you any apprehension of any bad effects 
arising from a great number of Irish labourers coming over to Eng- 
Jand and Scotland to look for employment and settle themselves? 
Yes; I have very serious apprehensions, in so far as respects the in- 
jurious operation of their competition upon the state of British la- 
bourers. '—‘ Are you able to communicate to the Committee any 
facts respecting the erigration of Irish labourers to Scotland? Yes ; 
according to the last census there were 25,000 natives of Ireland in 
Glasgow ; and they operate injuriously to the British labourers in 
two ways ; first, they operate to reduce the wages by the increased 
number of labourers brought into the market, and the greater com- 
petition there is for employment ; and, secondly, they operate in an- 
other way, by the example they set to the English and Scotch la- 
bourers ; they consent to live on an infinitely lower standard of wages 
than they have been accustomed to, so that they teach them that it 
is possible for people to exist, or be tolerably comfortable, so far at 
least as animal spirts go, upon a lower scale of wages. ’—*‘ If the po- 
pulation of Ireland goes on increasing at the rate at which it seems 
to go on, will not Great Britain be the natural outlet for the surplus 
of it? Most certainly ; if you establish a perfectly easy communica- 
tion between the two countries, you must Jay your account with 
having the inhabitants of the one brought down, and those of the 
other raised to a common standard. Every increased facility of com- 
munication between the two countries has a tendency to bring about 
such an equalization ; and I think that, in the circumstances ef the 
case, it will be more likely to be brought about by the degradation 
of English labourers, than by the elevation of those of Ireland,’ + 

There is a great deal of farther evidence, on the subject of 
Education, and the effects of the Catholic disabilities in restrain- 
ing industry and impairing the security of capital; and. also 
upon the true consequences of the non-residence of many great 
proprietors. But when we consider how much we have recent- 
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ly said upon all these subjects, we really do not think ourselves 
entitled so soon to resume them; and must therefore deny our- 
selves the gratification of showing how entirely our opinions are 
here borne out by the evidence to which we have been referring. 

When we look back upon that evidence, and reflect upon 
the clear and conclusive reasonings by which the true cure for 
the distress it discloses has been recently pointed out, it is im- 
possible not to feel a mixture of mortification and dismay, on 
finding with what ae certain persons in high stations 
still cling to the miserable delusion of those ‘ remedies of Sta- 
‘ tistic Legislation’ by which the malady has been tampered 
with, and increased, for the last half century. It really is not a 
little surprising that one, who, like the Bishop of Chester, has 
had the rare advantage of having been a supporter of both 
sides of the Irish question, should come forward, at the end of 
this long and anxious deliberation, and disclose, in a solemn 
oration, that the miseries of Jreland are to be remedied by 
joint-stock companies, public works, bounties on linen and 
flax, and the return of absentee landlords ! 

These puerilities, however, we verily believe, are now toler- 
ably harmless; and there is probably no individual in the Ca- 
binet who will either avow, or even tacitly adopt them, as the 
grounds of his opinions. But unfortunately there are influen- 
ces, by which the natural blessings of the light that has been 
obtained have been miserably obstructed,—and there are dissen- 
sions, by which the efforts of the most zealous and enlightened 
have been paralysed. ‘The composite politics of Lord Welles+ 
ley and Mr Goulburn are not very likely, we fear, to work out 
the redemption of Ireland; nor the conflicting opinions of Mr 
Canning and Mr Peel to lead to any great and vigorous mea- 
sures for her safety and relief. Our great hope, we confess, 
therefore, rests now on the force of public opinion, and om the. 
vigour and activity of individual members of Parliament. It is 
by them that all the important measures of reform that have 
lately been carried, as to Tithes, Police, Revenue, and Com- 
mercial Intercourse, have been originated, matured, and ac- 
complished :—and we are confident that they may yet carry 
most, if not all of those that remain, if they will only bring for. 
ward a distinct motion on each distinct abuse, and renew their, 
motions, session after session, without being disheartened by. 
failure, or disturbed by abuse. 

We have thus, for the third time, endeavoured to fix the ate 
tention of the English public on the miseries and abuses that 
affect and dadewta the sister kingdom, and vitally endanger, 
through her, the prosperity and safety of the whole empire, 
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As to the remedies by which these may be alleviated or prevent- 
ed, we shall not now presume to say more; but shall conclude 
with a brief enumeration of the practical measures which we 
humbly conceive ought now to be adopted, in order to carry 
them into effect. 

1. An address to his Majesty, to request that his Majesty 
would be pleased to give directions to have the laws enforced 
for preventing corrupt practices by sub-sheriffs in Ireland. 

2. A Bill to regulate Quarter-sessions, the offices of Justices 
of the Peace, and Assistant Barristers, and to appoint a Police 
Magistrate in each county in Ireland. 

$. A Bill to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant-General 
of Ireland, and to appoint Lords Lieutenants of counties. 

4, A Bill to amend the laws respecting ejectments and the 
leyying of distress, and to give validity to covenants against di- 
lapidations and the subletting of tenements, 

5. A Bill to provide, that whensoever any persons are de- 
sirous to establish a school by private subscription, the Grand 
Jury of the county shall grant to them a sum equal to the 
amount of their subscription, 

6. And, though last in our order, the first that should he 
carried, so that these measures may become in any degree use-~ 
ful, a Bill to Emancipate his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
of Ireland, 


Art. XI. 1. Biografia di Antonio Canova, scritta dal Cav. 
Leopoldo Cicognaree :—agguintivi un Catalogo delle opere del 
Canova, un saggio delle sue Lettere familiari, Venezia, 1825. 

2. Opere di Sculiura e di plartica di Antonio Canova, descritte 
da Isabella Albrizzi. 8vo, Pisa. 

3. Designs from the Works of Homer, Dante, Eschylus and 
Hesiod. By J, Fuaxman, R.A, Fol. London and Rome. 


r will scarcely be denied, that the advancement of intelli- 
gence, and the acquisition of knowledge, have been greater 

in Britain during the last ten years than at any former period 
of our history. A more general cultivation both of science and 
of literature has taken place; and many country book clubs 
aud reading rooms now supply excitements and gratifications 
more stimulating and more varied than could have been found, 
sixty years since, in the libraries of the wealthy and powerful. 
Rapid as has been the increase of our population, the increase 
of reading and thinking has been still more rapid; and rags 
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and potatoes in Ireland have not been more prolific of numbers, 
than schools, scientific institutions, lectures and public meetin 
have been of information. One of Very’s or Beauvillier’s in- 
terminable bills of fare, does not contrast more forcibly with 
the dinner of a Welch curate, than do the conversation and 
acquirements of the middle classes of society of the present day, 
when compared with those of their ancestors of the last century. 
It is most true, that in former times, gigantic minds arose, 
seeming to concentrate within themselves all that was withdrawn 
from their contemporaries; but these, like the oxen roasted 
whole, the barbecued hogs and the overflowing wassail bowls, 
were the banquets of rare festivals, rather than the ordinary food 
of the multitude. Mr Gibbon compares the diffusion of letters to 
the breaking up of a golden image, which, ceasing to exist as a 
wonder of art, circulates in the more useful shape of coin, ex- 
tending wealth and industry among all classes. This universal 
advancement has produced an extended cultivation of elegant 
literature, and a taste for the fine arts. The increased inter- 
course with the Continent, occasioned by a state of peace, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, may have contributed to 
this in some degree. The acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, the 
formation of a National Gallery of Painting, the liberality with 
which private colleétions have been lately opened to the public, and 
the purchase of many of the finest works of modern art by Eng- 
lish collectors, have had some share in producing these results ; 
but speaking generally, they may be considered rather as. the 
effects, than as the causes of the new interest excited by the 
works of painting and sculpture. It is the knowledge and men- 
tal improvement so happily progressive, which have given to sub- 
jects of this description their real interest. We have not, in this 
country, substituted a love of the arts, either for the perform- 
ance of active duty, or the acquisition of practical knowledge, 
We may consider the arts, thus engrafted upon literature, as the 
leaves and flowers of a magnificent plant, captivating not only 
by their beauty and fragrance, but as proving the soundness of 
the branches and the vigour of the root. When we consider the 
annual thousands who visit the British Museum and the An- 
gerstein Gallery, and when we perceive that they no longer ex- 
clusively consist of what are affectedly termed the privileged 
classes, it is evident, that a taste for what is elegant and orna- 
mental is rapidly following the love of what is really solid and 
important. 

One very satisfactory consequence has already attended the im- 
provement. Here, as in every other case, true knowledge and 
unaffected taste have tended to expel the pedantry of art, and the 
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jargon of connoisseurship; and Foote, were ‘he now living, 
would find it necessary to seek, rather in his imagination than 
in society, for the critic, whose art consisted in cabalistic forms of 
words, and to whose forged coinage ignorance alone could give 
a false currency. To this the good sense of Reynolds mainly 
contributed. ‘The contemptuous shifting of his trumpet check- 
ed the claims of affectation; and to his writings may perhaps 
be traced the first popularity of the arts in England. Great as 
were his merits as a painter, it was from the connection he esta- 
blished between art and general literature that our national 
taste received its chief impulse. The President of the Royal 
Academy became more powerful as a member of the Literary 
Club. Burke was his colleague and fellow-labourer; the genius 
of Barry, daring and eccentric, aided in the work; and this 
union of art and literature is continued in our days in the ele- 

ant verses of Shee, and the illustrations of Flaxman, worthy of 
i divine poets to whom he has devoted his abilities. 

Various ingenious observations have been made to ascertain 
the relative importance of the pencil and of the chisel. Into 
those lists ‘ where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies,” we 
intend not to enter; but it is a singular fact, that whilst we can 
believe that there does not exist in all Europe a single histori- 
cal painter whose name will survive the century, a school of 
sculpture has arisen, including individuals of different countries, 
from Denmark and Britain to Italy, whose merits have been 
acknowledged as infinitely superior to all except the great mas- 
ters of the art. We are inclined to hope that our readers will 
feel an interest in the life of one of the most considerable men 
who have advanced, or rather restored, this branch of modern 
art, and whose name is prefixed to the present article. His bis- 
tory we consider not only agreeable as a narrative, but useful 
as an example; and his youthful labours and energy are as im- 
portant a lesson of industry and perseverance, as his matured 
taste is a model of excellence. he life of Franklin is scarcely 
more instructive to practical readers than that of Canova to 
young artists. In no other class of men is an exaggerated con- 
fidence in genius, and a scorn of what is falsely termed the 
drudgery of application, more dangerous and more prevailing. 
To no. other class have carelessness and improvidence been 
more fatal. IJtis therefore important to hold up to imitation the 
example of one of the most celebrated artists of modern times, 
whose success may be distinctly traced to his industry, patience, 
and perseverance; and who, in the midst of fame and adulation 
sufficient to intoxicate an ordinary mind, still maintained the 
calmness, prudence and simplicity, of good sense and sound 
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principles. Canova never seems to have thought that he could 
discover a royal road to preeminence: haud facilem esse viam, 
was fully admitted by him ; and the advice of his contemporaries, 
the precepts of criticism, constant study, both of nature and of 
the ancient models, were resorted to as the real means of ad- 
vancing himself in his profession. ‘To the latest period of his 
life, he appears to have eagerly embraced every opportunity of 
improvement; and it is stated by his biographer, (Vita, p. 23), 
that when his group of Venus and Adonis, executed 27 years 

reviously, was deposited in his studio in passing through 

ome, he employed himself in correcting the faults which his 
advanced judgment then enabled him to discover. 

Antonio Canova was born at Possaguo, a village of the Ve- 
netian Alps, in the year 1757. Sculpture became his own, (to 
use a legal phrase), no less by inheritance than by purchase, 
his father and grandfather having been both artists. hen he 
was only three years of age, his father died; and his mother 
having married a second time, he became altogether dependent 
upon his uncle Pasino Canova, who accustomed him from his 
earliest youth to works of design and of modelling. This early 
initiation laid the foundation of that extraordinary facility which 
characterized Canova in his powers, both of invention and 
execution. At this period, Bernardi, commonly called H 
Toretto, one of the principal sculptors of those times, fixed 
himself in the neighbourhood of Possaguo, and undertook the 
instruction of Canova, who worked under his superintendence 
for some years. It was during this interval that he became 
known to Giovanni Falier, a noble Venetian, whose patronage 
was as freely given as it was gratefully received. This patron- 
age was not only bestowed with generosity, but with good 
sense; and the feelings of obligation it excited were never ef> 
faced from the mind of Canova. Indeed one of his most en- 
gaging qualities was the warmth of his affections, and the pride 
Sith which, in the midst of the glories of his subsequent life, 
he acknowledged and repaid the favours he had received in 
youth, Little did the Venetian noble imagine, that the peasant, 
to whose support and instruction he so liberally contributed, 
would in future times be ranked among the most celebrated 
artists of Italy,—that his fame would survive the independence 
of the standard of St Mark,—and that future conquerors and 
beauties should seek the aid of his art to convey to posterity 
their forms and features. In the year 1791, Canova writes in 
the following manner to the son of his first patron. ) 

¢ V. E. non pud credere quanto Ja Casa Falier mi stia al cuore. 
Ho presente tutto, tutto! Ho avanti gli occhi, e nel cuore, i benefiej 

1 
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‘le insinuazioni, gli avvisi morali e scientifici dell adorabile Padre suo, 
e mio! perche tal credo che si possa chiamare quello del quele si 
riceve l’esistenza civile. ’ 

Even at a much later period, in 1817, when Canova was 
raised to the order of nobility, the same feelings of strong ob- 
ligation are expressed with equal sensibility. 

‘ Se sono trascurato nello scrivere, non lo é perd il cuor mio nel 
ricordersi di lei e dell’ eccellentissima sua famiglia. Ne vuole ella 
una prova? Eccola. Sappia, che nella stemma mia, ho addotato 
gli emblemi d’Orfeo e d’Euridice, in memoria delle due prime mie 
statue, ordinatemi dall’ adorabile Padre suo; dalle quali statue, devo 
ficonoscere i! principio della mia esistenza civile.’ 

As the last proof of his gratitude, Canova erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of his early protector, in which he not on- 
ly marked his tenderness by the character of the design, but 
recognised the protection he had received in the following in- 
scription. 

JOH * FALERIO* PAT * VEN * ANT * CANOVA* 
QVOD * EIVS* MAXIME * CONSILIO* ET* 
OPERA * STATVARIAM * EXCOLVIT * 
PIETATIS *‘ ET BENEFICIOR * MEMOR* 


But to return to the studio of Canova. At the age of four- 
teen, he executed his earliest subsisting work in marble, Alas 
for the glories of Venice! The palazzo Farsetti, which in 


1771 was the seat of art and literature, has, under the protec- 
tion of the Holy Alliance, become a common inn (the Gran 
Brittagna) ; oad as substitutes for those proud patricians whose 
acestors had conquered Cyprus and Constantinople, and whose 
names were chronicled in the libro d’oro, porters, gondoliers, 
and laquais de place, now rest their loads upon the two marble 
baskets of fruit and flowers,—the earliest works of Canova! Ci- 
cogiiara laments this profanation as loudly as prudence and an 
Austrian police permit; and he sighs over these elegant orna- 
ments, which he describes as 

* Mutilati e guasti per essere di continuo esposte ad ogni urto e a 
servir d’appoggio e di riposo ai carichi pesanti, che i facchini traspor- 
tano nel pian terreno agli appartamenti oceupati dai viaggiatori. 

To estimate fairly the merits of Canova, it is necessary to 
consider the state of sculpture at Venice, when he commenced 
his studies. The early works of sculpture in Italy, after the 
revival of the arts, are distinguished by the same characteristics 
which mark the early schools of paintings,—formality, simpli- 
city, and truth. —- 

* Noi viggiamo,’ observes Licoguera, ‘ che gli scultori del quot- 
trocento condussero |’arte a un grado di eccellenza, particolarmente 
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in cio che riguarda |’espressione, e quell’ unziene e semplicita con 
cui si raffiguravano i soggetti devoti, mentre le arti servivano al calto, 
che prima d’ogni altra cosa contribui al loro resorgimento; e fei al- 
lora che i marmi spirarono timidamente tutta la delcezza la pieta, il 
commovimento religioso dettato dalla pura imitazione del naturale, 
fiuche poi subentré |’avida brama di sorprendere e€ mettere piu in 
evidenza l’artista, col sagrificio del’ ingenuita degli affetti. Allora fi 
che, impadroniti nelle pratiche, gli artisti del cinque cento scolporono 
eon meggior ardimento, ma col tipo del loro ideale cercato poi fuor 
dell’ antico, colla speranza d’emergere pid originali, scossero quel che 
credeveno giogo di servile imitazione della natura, e lergheggiarono 
troppo per uno spazio, nel quale di licenza a licenza ogni severita 
venne abbandonata du coloro che successero nell’ eta posteriore ; e, 
privi della forza e della seienza del Buonaroti, non sappero farsi per- 
donare que’ difetti ch’egli riesci come scultore a far quasi idolat- 
rare dal suo secolo.’ 

The succeeding age was that of affectation and bad taste— 
neither possessing the simplicity of early times, nor the vigour 
and originality of the days of Michelangelo. Toretto, the mas- 
ter of Canova, and the school to which he belonged, had been 
engaged in working high reliefs for altar-pieces and architec- 
tural decorations. In many of these the essential characteris- 
tics of sculpture were lost, and bad attempts were made at exe- 
cuting pictures in marble. The first statues of Canova, those 
of Orpheus and Euridice, partook of the errors we have describ- 


ed; but completed as they were at the age of 16, they afford- 
ed a proves of better things, which Prive was soon fulfilled. 


The Venetians, proud as they were of their young countryman, 
were resolved not to deprive him of the benefit of cultivating 
his art elsewhere. To form his style, it was indispensable that 
he should visit Rome, and should study the treasures of ancient 
art preserved at the Vatican and Capitol. The zeal of his pa- 
tron and protector Falier, procured for Canova a pension of 
300 ducats, to be continued during the term of three years, a 
period considered as sufficiently long for the completion of his 
education. The good sense, as well as the gratitude with which 
Canova speaks of this very moderate allowance, and of the ad- 
vantages which it procured, afford a most useful lesson to young 
artists who may have to struggle with penury in the early parts 
of their career. 

‘ Pare che la divina clemenza abbia voluto per questo mezzo ac- 
cordermi quel bene ch’io tanto desiderava ; quello, cioé, di potermi 
eonsacrare intieramente all’arte, senza che il pensiere delle proprie 
sussistenze mi avesse a distrarre. Ora crederei di fare un furto sa- 
crilego, se defrandassi l'arte d’una sola ora del giorno,’ 

The simplicity of his habits enabled him to maintain his in- 

3 
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dependence upon the very limited income he then possessed ; 
and, at the hazard of incurring the displeasure of all our female 
readers, we transcribe the following extract from one of his let- 
ters, written in 1794:— 

* Io sono povero uomo ; ma siccome ho bisogno di poco, cosi non 
temo di potermi trovare dappertutto, quanto pud occorrermi. Mo- 
glie spero di non prenderla pid; 6, almeno se Jo dovessi fare, la 
prenderei avanzata, per poter vivere sempre quieto, ed attendere alla 
mia arte, che tanto amo, e che esige tutto l’uomo, senza perdita di un 
momento.’ 

At the time of Canova’s arrival at Rome, the style of practi+ 
cal art was but low. Criticism on the arts had, it is true, been 
laboriously cultivated; but when it is considered that Gavin 
Hamilton, Puccini, Bottoni and Volpato, were among the most 
distinguished artists then existing, it must be obvious that a stu- 
dent, who wished to rise beyond tame mediocrity, must have 
sought higher models. Yet were these persons Canova’s judges; 
and it is almost ludicrous to.think, when the comparative me- 
rits of the parties is considered, that these very inferior artists 
should have been destined to decide upon the fate and prospects 
of him who so greatly surpassed them. Canova describes his 
first exhibition of the Daedalus and Icarus to have been * una 
‘ vera agonia di morte.’ Yet the very faults of his contempo- 
raries may not have been useless to him; his progress was so 
rapid, that even more accomplished and less generous rivals 
could not have retarded his advancement. ‘The times in which 
he lived were not in all respects unfavourable. Criticism and 
learning had applied themselves to all branches of the arts, to 
investigate the general principles of taste, and to illustrate all 
the models of excellence. The writings of Algarotti, of Win- 
kleman, of Lanzi,; and of Visconti; the discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum, and the publication of Sir William Hamilton’s Vases ; 
the great work of Stuart upon the Antiquities of Athens; the 
liberal encouragement and elegant taste of some of the reigning 
Popes—all contributed to the success of Canova, by preparin 
the public mind to appreciate his merits. He profited by all 
these advantages; and one of his patrons having presented him 
with a block of marble, he undertook and executed, in his 25th 
year, the Theseus, his first gregt work. ‘ 

From this period may be dated the glories of Canova. But 
his. laborious industry. seemed to augment with his fame. Be- 
fore the year 1800, he had already given to the world some of 
hig.most successful performances ; the monuments of Ganganelli 
and Rezzonico;.the groups of Venus and Adonis, and of Cu- 
pid and Psyche ; the Hebe, and the Sommariva Magdalen. His 
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biographer informs us, that; iv eceuintns these very exquisite 
statues; Canova had not yet availed himself of the system he af- 
terwards adopted; of employing infetior hands to work down 
the marble in the first instance, and by meastrements and mark- 
ing of points, to relieve the principal artist ftom that portion 
of labout which is purely riechanical.- His earliest statdes were 
executed entirely by his own hands; and his constitution suf- 
fered materially from these exttaordinary physical exertions: 
‘Tannini, who 5 written a thedical accourt of his last illness, 
states, that 
‘ La lunga e assidua fatica che il Canova sdstenne allotche scolpiva 
il punneggiamento della Mansuetudine, nel monumento a papa Gan- 
ganelli, € le giubbe dei Leoni in quello a papa Rezzonico, fii tale che 
li abbassé Je costole del destro lato; tanto é dannoso ai giovani, mi 
iceva il Canova, additandomi quella patte appianata del suo petto, 
il non aver clii fiu dalle prime saviamiente li giudi nelle metcaniche 
dell’ arte? 
It is melancholy to think that his devotion to his favourite 
pursuit should thus liave led to a species of martyrdom. 
. The freshness of his early affections, and the fulness of his 
gratitude towards his early patrons and protectors, have been 
already noticed. When his suceess produced wealth, his protecs 
tion of rising merit was equally admirable. The Roman Aca- 
demy of Aritiquity was endowed by him ; pensions were grant- 
ed to young students ; prizes were established for the most sne+ 
cessful works, and charities for poor artists, and for the wives 
and families of those who died in want. The works under- 
taken by his orders and at his expense, were of princely 
magnificence, His liberality in these respects seemed ‘as 
boundless as his enghusiasm for the arts. He proposed giatets 
tously to execute statues for the. beautiful Sai Micheli Chapel 
at Verona. He furnished, also gratuitously, the busts of the 
celebrated men of Italy, which form so interesting an addition 
to the Capitoline gallery. , The temple which he undertook to 
erect near the spot of his nativity, and to which he devoted the 
savings of his life, and the last and most perfeet of his designs, 
= unexampled evidences of the magnificenee and liberality of 
is spirit. 
Such genius and such geftetosity made Canova ¢elebtated 
thr ut all Europe; and when, in 1815, it pleased the 
Allied powers, more from a desire pi vengeeins than 2 love of 
justice, to restore to Italy the treasures of which she had been 
spoiled, the Venetian sculptor received what he felt to be the 
ighest dnd most gratifying reward. He was intrusted to su- 
perintend the removal of those triamphs of arts regarded: by’ 
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him and by his countrymen with an enthusiasm approach- 
ing to adoration. His was the task to replace at Rome the 
models on which his own taste had been formed, and from 
whence he might anticipate the preservation to Italy of the only 

lory which tyranny had left her. It is amusing to find, in a 
aes of Canova’s to Count Leopold Cicognera, written from 
Paris in October 1815, with what acuteness he notices passing 
events, and the division of labour adopted in all the operations 
of the Allied’powers, ‘Il meglio si é tolto,’ he informs his 
correspondent, ‘ e tutto per forza di bajonette Prussiane, Aus- 
‘ triache, ed Inglesi; poiché queste tré potenze specialmente 
‘ ci proteggono, el’ Inghilterra paga le spese—Bella cosa!’ Well 
indeed was this exclamation justified: for in this; as in all other 
Continental proceedings, whilst the benefit was for others, the 
burthen of payment rested upon the British people. We doubt 
not that Canova’s observation would have found an echo in all 
the European cabinets, and that the fraternities of Metternichs 
throughout the world, as well as their employers, were ready 
to exclaim, * L’Inghilterra paga le spese; Bella cosa ? 

The character of such an individoal as Canova would, in any 
country, have deserved respect and esteem ; but amongst a peo- 
ple so excitable as the Italians, the enthusiasm which it inspired 
was boundless. His death took place at a time when some of the 
most impoftant discussions were in progress before that Council 
of Conspirators, which called itself an Sarcpiees Congress; and 
even the important interests which were at stake, seemed for a 
moment to be forgotten in the fate of the artist. By his death- 
bed watched many of the surviving nobles of Venice, who con- 
sidered that, with him, vanished the last memorial of their coun- 
try’s greatness. The vase in whith, in times of republican 
glory, the votes of the senate had been taken, supported his 

neral lamp. The design which he had furnished for the tomb 
of Titian, was appropriately adopted as the monument of the 
sculptor. An antique vase of porphyry was deposited in the 
gallery of the Academy, with the inscription, cor. MAGNI. 
GANOVAE} and on the pedestal beneath was inscribed, in letters 
of gold; Qvop. MVTVI . AMORIS . MONVMENTVM . IDEM , GLo- 
RIAE. INCITAMENTVM . SIET. . : 

Canova died in 1822, having executed 53 statues, 12 groups 
- and monuments, busts and relievos, amounting to the extraor- 
dinary number of 176 complete works. These are now disper- 
sed all over Europe, many of them being the ornaments ‘of 
British collections. It is a whimsical coincidence, that the 
statue designed as an emblem of the Roman Catholic faith should 
be in the possession of the Earl Brownlow, and that the colossal 
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figure of Napoleon should ornament the staircase of the Duke 
of Wellington! These works have all excited admiration; ‘but 
we doubt whether the judgment ef the British public is not; 
on the whole, more just, though less enthusiastic, than that of 
foreigners. ‘ : 

That we consider Canova an artist of great eminence and meé 
rit, is obvious, from our preceding observations. He excélled 
in that particular style, to which he principally dedicated his 
attention. But that style was neither imaginative nor sublime. 
Beauty and Grace were his divinities; he seldom worshipped at 
the shrines of mightier gods. ‘To apply to Canova the ‘ abun- 
dat dulcibus vitiis,’ might be too severe; but it is true that he 
does not possess the highest species of merit. Most of his works 
are resemblances, rather than creations; he never was able to 
tread effectually dR 

Di Michelangeo! la terribil via. “ 
Indeed, in one of his letters, he not only admits that this more 
poetical style was not imitated by him, but that he disapproved 
of it on principle. 

‘ A me sembra,’ he observes, ‘che Michelangelo abbia elettd 
espressamente dalle mosse contorte e convulse, specialmentée nellé 
braccia atteggiate a fozzia di zeta, per aver campo di esprimere é 
sculpire le parti e i muscoli piu rilevati; producendoli con violenza 
pid che naturale. Il gruppo d’Ercole con Anteo gli ha mostrato 


chiaramente il cammino : ma lo studio di quelle forme era poi sempré 
suberdinato al genio e senso particolare del Buonaroti ;—il quale si 
é valuto costantemente delle opere antiche, per modelarle sullo stilé 
suo proprio, e per imprimere sulle produzioni sue quel caratteré 
gonfio ed alterato ch’ era il suo elemento.’ 

Even admitting that this criticism were correct, it would 
still be evident that Canova had mistaken ‘ reverse of wrong for 


right;’ and in avoiding the extreme of anatomical force and 


muscular development, that he had too exclusively addicted 
himself to that flowing outline and polished surface. 
« Ove ne nodo appar, ne vena eccede.’ 
Hence it is, that his favourite subjects were those of female 
race or youthful beauty. Paris, Perseus, Palamedes, Psyche, 
Fiebe, Venus, Nymphs and Dancers, are the most popular of 
his works. In many of these there was an approach to:affee- 
tation and to French taste, more particularly in his draperiesi 
Even his admirer Pindemonte describes this fault, though with- 
out admitting it to be such, when he observes upon the statue 
of Hebe— : 
Spirar qui vento ogni pupilla crede 
’E la gonna sventolar, che frettolosa 
Si ripiega ondeggiando, e indietro riede. 
.k2 
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Canova delights in the elegant and voluptuous forms with whick 
Tasso peoples the gardens of Armida, rather than in the terrible 
truth or-sublime inventions of Dante. He loves the eternal blue 
and sunshine of his Italian climate better than the storm, clouds 
and whirlwind, in which a more rape enius rejoices, and 
which it endeavours to direct. This or may have a- 
risen from various causes. ‘The first may have been his failure 
when he passed the peculiar limits which he generally assigned 
to his genius. His efforts at the sublime were unsuccessful. 
The ioe. the Theseus, the Hector and Ajax, are but se- 
cond-rate performances. Even in the Athlete of the Vatican, 
he seems to have lost all beauty and grace, without acquiring 
originality and strength. The sue cause which may have 
acted on his style, was the lateness of the period at which his 
study of the Athenian marbles commenced. Cicognera ob- 
serves, that, after Canova’s visit to England, 

‘ Anche in questa epoca della vita di un tanto artefice i conosci- 
tori troveranno un progresso verso l’eccellenza, derivante evidente- 
mente dall’ aver egli a suo bell’ agio Ja prima volta contemplati i 
marmi di Fidia nel museo Britamnico, Cio ne disse egli, al suo ri- 
torno ; il profitto che ne trasse, la devozione con cui stava sempre in 
aminirazione di quei modelli, € suggetto di molte considerazioni; ed 
egli stesso convenne su quanto da alcuni gli venne avvertito dei 
passi ulteriori fatti nell’ arte, e delle pid visibili perfezioni in alcune 
sue opere, dosso il ritorno da Londra.’ From this visit to Britain 
originated some of the latest and best works of the Italian 
artist; the Magdalen in Lord Liverpool’s collection, and the 
magnificent Pieta modelled for the temple at Possaguo. Though 
unable, even in these his highest efforts, to reach the true sub- 
lime, he nevertheless succeeded admirably when he endeavour- 
ed to unite individual truth with ideal beauty; and in the few 
works of this description which he has left, he suggests many 
causes ef regret for not having ventured further. The Som- 
mariva Magdalen, the figure of the blind man, feeble and ex- 
hausted, in the monument of the Archduchess Christina; and 
{though of a very different class) the Lions at the base of the 
tomb ot Rezzonico, prove what he might have effected by aban- 
doning more frequently the conventional forms of art, and 
trusting boldly to nature and to truth. He could not indeed 
have ventured on a class of subjects in which, asim the Lao- 
coon, we perceive * torture dignifying pain ;’ but the examples 
ef the Dying Gladiator, and of the Niobe group, might have 
raised him above the graceful insipidity and elegant common- 
place to which he generally devoted his skill. 
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The opinions we have ventured to give may appear so here- 
tical, that we are compelled to follow the subject somewhat fur-- 
ther. In sculpture, painting, and in poetry, we are unwilling 
to assign the first place to any but to those creative geniuses, 
who add to the general sources of pleasure by discovery and 
invention. Let any person who has attentively considered the 
subject inquire which has given him the highest gratification, 
the sight of a work of art which pleases by exciting simple re= 
membrances, or of one which suggests new combinations, or an 
original and powerful train of images and emotions. Memory 
is a less fertile source of pleasure in the arts than imagination. 
It is an aspiration after invention, which distinguishes the truly 
great artist. It is to this which Raphael alludes, when in-his 
letter to Castiglione he observes, ‘ il modello mio é lodato 
* da mokti belli ingegni; ma io mi levo, col pensier, pik alto; 
* ed, essendo carestia di belle donne, io mi servo'di certa idea 
* che mi viene nella mente.’ It is this which, in a beautiful 
sonnet, Michael Angelo describes as the merit of Dante. 

Dal mondo scese ai ciechi abissi, e poi 
Che I'uno e I’altro inferno vide, a Dio 
Scorto dal gran pensier vivo salio ; 

E ne dié in terra vero lume a noi. 

The same great artist, in another passage, exemplifies a similar 
feeling. 

, Si ben col suo fattor l’opra consona 
Che a lui mi levo per divin concetti 
E quivi informe i pensier tutti. 

It was under the influence of such feelings that the Sistine cha- 
pel was painted ; and it is to the want of these diviner impulses 
that we attribute the comparative want of force and originality 
in Canova. His works are parodies upon the antique; and re= 
semble that cento which is called a modern Greek or Latin ode, 
The Perseus brings up the image of the Apollo; the Venus 
that of the goddess of the Tribune; and the Dancing Nymphs 
the designs upon the Vases. This effect is the more dangerous, 
because the comparisons thus suggested are infinitely disadvan~ 
tageous to the modern sculptor. The Elgin Marbles, the Torso, 
the Venus of Mylo, the Ludovisi Mars, and in modern times-we 
may add the works of Michaelangelo in marble, of Giandi, 
Bologne, and Ghiberti in bronze, and of Flaxman in relievo, 
excite new trains of original emotions, varied and intense. 

Our last sentence has brought us from Italy to Britain; and 
we feel’ some pride in turning homewards. We have already seen 
that the possession of theElgin Marbles led Canova toseek amongst 
us his last advancement towards excellence. At the period of 
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his visit, and for some time previously, the British school of sculp- 
ture had risen most rapidly in reputation; and at the time we 
write, we can scarcely hesitate in considering this branch of the 
fine arts as having reached a greater eminence in Britain than in 
any part of the Continent.. When we consider how many diffi- 
culties must be surmounted, this result is a fair cause of national 
‘congratulation. To those who have visited the interesting 
town of Carrara, it is evident how great and important are the 
facilities possessed by an Italian student of sculpture. The 
cheapness with which he acquires the marble, makes an experi- 
ment riskful so far only as time and labour are concerned. The 
boldest attempts may consequently be made, and a failure, to a 
young artist is soon repaid by a second and a more successful 
effort. Under the cliffs of those magnificent marble hiils, and 
with.the constant emulation produced by the numerous sculp- 
tors who are fixed there, the apprenticeship to the art may be 
passed in a very different manner from the toil and anxiety 
which cramp and fetter the British home student. The hopes 
of his future life may be risked in the acquistion of one single 
block of marble; and at the critical moment, when his work 
has nearly reached its termination, an unfortunate accident may 
at once crush his fortune and his fame. Yet notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, British sculpture has advanced to very 
great eminence. ‘This is perhaps attributable to, the fertile in- 
ventions and magnificent designs of Mr Flaxman, more than to 
any other single cause. Undertaking the task of illustrating the 
great poets of ancient and of modern times, literature has aided 
the progress of art ; and many who might have been reluctant ad- 
mirers of statues or relievos, were taught to appreciate the merit 
of designs connected with the finest passages in Homer, Dante, 
Eschylus, and Hesiod. ‘The publication of these great works, 
combining the richest variety of invention with the most classical 
correctness and all the grace of simplicity, has made the beau- 
ties of the art familiar in every library in the kingdom. Unlike 
his Italian contemporary, Mr Flaxman has been successful in 
combining the varied powers of the schools that had: preceded 
him. He seems equally at his ease when tracing the figure of 
Prometheus chained to the rock between his two gigantic guar- 
dians, or when modelling the graceful forms of the Chorus of 
Nymphs floating upwards as the bearers of consolation and sym- 
athy. The Enchantnients of Circe, or the Oath of the Seven 
hiefs warring against Thebes—the Punishment of Judas, the 
Loves of Francesca, or the Song of Casella—the figure of Re- 
Signation in the Baring monument, or the sublime relievo of 
* Deliver us from evil,’ are all treated with equal freedom and - 
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power. The same genius which exhibits its elegance: im ‘the 
Wreath of Lillies which crown a female tomb at Claremont, ex- 
pands itself in representing the varied pictures:of the Shield: of 
Achilles. ‘These are the works which have contributed to form 
the taste, not only of the public, but of the artists disposed to 
follow the eulidiple so gloriously given. 

The fame of these designs in foreign countries is even greater 
than in our own. It is singular to find, that with the peci- 
liar excellency which distinguishes our national sculpture, 
more of merit should not exist in our museums and public 
monuments. Perhaps boards of officialt rustees and committees: 
of taste may not form the best school of arts. The events of 
the last thirty years ought to have led to a different result. 
During the late wars, the eminent men who have fallen in the 
service of their country have been but too numerous, and Par- 
liament has been profuse (perhaps to a fault) of monuments to 
commemorate their glory and their loss. ‘Those would have 
opened the noblest field for the artist. The higher feelin 
connected with national glory, with the attachment of free citi+ 
zens to a free state, seni we might hope, have’ stimulated the 
enthusiasm of the artist. Here we might have anticipated, that 
¢ in those mansions where the mighty rest,’ the names of our 
departed statesmen and warriors would have been handed down 


to posterity by the successful efforts of our _ artists. We 
y 


cannot imagine any object much more deeply interesting than 
a collection of monuments thus created by national gratitude 
for public services and for departed genius. Our shrines were 
worthy of being well filled. Westminster, in all its poetic beauty, 
connected as it is with historical remembrances, and with those 
Houses of Parliament where our statesmen ‘and sages had ac- 

uired their fame; St Paul’s, only second to the most noble of 

hristian temples, round whose vault our trophies might have 
been placed and banners hung, and with names to commemo- 
rate like those of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Aber¢romiby. 
Moore, and Byron—these ought to have led to the erection’ oF 
a series of monuments worthy of Great Britain. The ‘tombs 
of these great men, bearing simple but expressive’ inscriptions, 
would have furnished new motives to the young, ‘and ‘fresh 
energy to those who labour for honourable distinction : 

non é solo 
per gli estinti la tomba— 

The living would have been worshippers in a real temple of 
British gratitude ; and the sensation which a scholar feels 
in visiting the tombs of ¢ the starry Galilleo, of Michaelangelo, 
of Macchiavel, of Alfieri, Filangieri (‘qui gloriam literariam lio- 
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pestavit’) in the Santa Croce, would, ip our country, and under 
our popular institytions, have been increased a thousand fold. 
But our national monyments haye been, generally speaking, 
failures, We have in the first place failed, by the extent to 
which the system has been injndiciously carried. The cyr- 
rency has been depreciated by an over issue. The excitement 
uced by a great name is neutraliged, on finding it syeceed- 
ed by one memorable only for a coronet, a mitre, or a preben- 
dal stal}. Our second mistake has been in the character of the 
psyal designs. Our monuments want all individuality. They 
seek to personify abstract feelings, rather than to record parti- 
cular greatness or worth. The veiled farm of alle ory suits 
not any strong emotion, The figures of Courage or Wisdom, 
however well drawn or mythologically represented, speak 
a much less eloquent language to the heart than the forms of 
Nelson or of Romilly. The shaft of death, the trumpet of 
fame, and even the anchor of Britannia herself, deserve to be 
laid upon the shelf, with the darts, torches, crooks and pipes, 
which are banished by sense and taste, even from the verses of 
eeeie, * Tautes les glaces du nord,’ observes Boileau 
on a similar subject, * ne sont pas plus frvides que ces pensées. ’ 
Who that has admired the simple statue of Newton in Trinity 
Chapel, would wish to see it replaced by an Urania with her, 
sphere, even though her eight sisters were summoned to her 
assistance? Who would prefer the inflated bombast of the 
rench school, as furnishing a design for the monument of 
Napoleon, to the following picturesque lines of Manzoni ? 
O! quante volte el tacito 
Morir d’un giorno inerte 
Chimati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte, 
Stella—e dei di che furono 
L'assalse i] sovvenir ! 
There may be individuals who consider these observations un- 
jmportant, There is a sect in Europe, if not in this country, 
who, conscious of their own worthlessness, seek to undervalue 
the excitements to future patriotism deriyed from memorials of 
past glory. We ourselves have seen the slaves of the Bourbons 
obliterating from the entablature of the Pantheon the inscrip- 
tion, Aug grands hommes, la patrie reconnaissante ! But for such 
we write not—with them we have no sympathy, nor desire any 
pommunion. But to those who wish to hold. up the mighty. 
dead as examples of excellence to the living—to those wha 
believe that men will think but the more justly the more deeply 
they feel—we now. venture to address ourselves; confident that, 
whatever may be thought of our suggestions, oyr motives will 
not be condemned. 
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in so far asthe question of expenditure is concerned, 56—alleged 
origin of, 70—to what other cause rather than absenteeism, the 

overty of the labouring classes to be attributed, 76. 

Adran, titular bishop of, his embassy to the court of Versailles, from 
what quarter, and consequences of, 380. 

Advocates, Faculty of, their resolutions respecting existing entails, 
458. 

Affairs, civil, of Ireland, how managed, 462—the Court of King’s 
Bench, 463—duty of a sheriff, how performed, ib,—Quarter- 
sessions, state of, 468—Grand Juries, how selected, 469—Civil 
Bill Courts, description of, 470—-Manor Courts, 472—Courts of 
Conscience, 473—Magistracy, 474—executive government, 482 
—Church establishment and tithes, 483—landlord and tenant, 484 
—ejectments, ib.—levying distress, 485—non-alienation, &c., 486 
—its population and rate of increase, 488—measures proper to be 
adopted for her improvement, 496. 

Alps, Hannibal’s passage over, to whom we are indebted for the only 
intelligible account ef, and reasons for this preference, 164—~ 
errors into which authors have fallen respecting the passage over, 
169—distance of the march, by what author carefully stated, [78 
—at what place assed, 186—which the easiest road over, 188— 
length of time taken by Hannibal, and journey of, 191. 

America, Wanderings in, 299—peculiar taste of the author of this 
work, 300—Indian tribe in, 301—voyage from Quebec to Mon- 
treal, feelings excited on that occasion, and by what, 314—charac- 
ter of this book, 315. 

Arguments used by the friends of West Indian Slavery against Par- 
liqgmentary interference, 430—refytation of these arguments, 434, 
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Arlists, young, what name most instructive to, for their practical m- 
provement, 498. 

Anthority, Parliamentary, necessity of, for effecting the changes con- 
templated in the West Indies, 441. 


Bahama, consolidation act of, objectionable clause in, and by whom 
strenuously supported, 440, 

Banking, thoughts on, distress of, from what sprung, 264—evidence 
of Mr Hudson Gurney concerning, 271—number of bankers com- 
pelled to stop payment, 275—bank notes in circulation in certain 
years, 277—plans for improvement of, suggested, 280—banks in 
Scotland, number of, and how constituted, 282—superior stability 
of these, and to what owing, 285. 

Barhadoes, wilful murder of a slave in, by a White, and punishment 
for, 438. ; 

Bodmer, what English author translated by, 107. 

Bourke, General, his evidence respecting the manner in which the 
civil jurisdiction is conducted in Ireland, 470—his reccommenda- 

: tion of a new organization of the Irish magistracy, 478. 

Brief enumeration of the remedies by which Ireland may be alleviat- 
ed from her present calamities, 496. 

British silk manufacture, rise and progress of, '77—-what occasioned 
its decay, 79—official account of the quantities of raw silk im- 
ported into Great Britain, in the year ending on the 5th January 
1824, 80—number of persons supported by, 81—monstrous duties 

‘on, 82—petition to the House of Commons concerning, 88— 
changes in, 84. 

Buddha, religion of, and when established, and to what: assimilated, 
384—priests of, their character and appearance, 385—from whence, 
and when introduced, 386. 

Burman Empire, where situated, and kingdoms subject to the, 374 
—by what European nation originally discovered, $75—popula- 
tion and extent of, $76. 


Campbell, Sir May, remark of respecting the right of an entailed 
proprietor taking grassums, 450. 

Catholics, by whom emancipation of opposed, 125—by whom mis- 
represented, 127—-with respect to the power of the Pope over, 
129—evidence concerning, 133—power of the Pope in temporal 
affairs of, 137—question with respect to the degree in which the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, and those who belong to it, are sub- 
ject to the power of the Pope, 143—discipline of, in Ireland, 144 
supposed divided allegiance of, examined, 156—dangerous con- 
sequences of the proscription of, 163. 

Canova, Antonio, birth-place of, and patron of, 499—earliest sculp- 
ture of, 500—his visit to Rome, 501—most successful perform- 

_ ances of, and at what period given to the world, 502—Roman 
Academy endowed by, 503—intrusted ‘by the Allied Powers to 
superintend the removal of the triumphs of art from Paris to 
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Italy, ib.—hie death, number of statues, groups, monuments aad 
busts, executed by, 504—favourite subjects of, 505. 

Civil Bill Courts in Ireland, numerous defects of, 471—proposed 
remedy of, 472. 

Courts, superior, in Ireland, important evidence on, 462—inferior 
state of, 468—Civil Bill, 469-—of Conscience, 473—-Manor, 472. 

Cochin China, empire of, and its extent, 378—conquered provinces 
of, ib.—produce of, 379—details of the revolution which ended 
in the establishment of this empire, ib.—foreign relations of, 389. 

Collins, Reverend Mr Michael, his evidence concerning the mal- 
administration of justice, and conduct of the magistrates in Ire- 
land, 474. 

Currie, Mr, his account of the extent of the powers of the Civil 
Court in Ireland, 469. 

Cruelty of an Irish Magistrate, instance of, stated in evidence before 
the House of Lords, 474. 


Dalrymple, Sir John, strenuous supporter of entails, and sage ex~ 
pressions respecting them, 451—his resisting the mitigation of 
entails, 4.57. 

Demerara, birds in, description of various sounds in, 300. 

Dogherty, Mr, his account of justice in Ireland, 465. 

Doyle, Dr, evidence of, before the Lords, respecting the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, 145. 

Duke of Leinster, his evidence respecting the propriety of appoint- 
ing Lords Lieutenants to the counties in Ireland, 478. 


Fail Brownlow, whimsical coincidence in, 504. 

Economy, political, primary and direct object of, 2—improvements 
in, 7-—questions undecided in, 8—interesting and instructive na- 
ture of this science, 9—reasons for the cultivation of, 11—lumi- 
nous summary of, 14—lecture on, when delivered, and by whom, 
20. 

Education of the Irish poor, number within the age of, number of 
stated to be in a course of instruction, and in what manner edu- 
cated, 199—expense to the nation for the support of, 201—in 
what manner expended, 202—upon whom the charge devolves, 
and how inadequately performed, 205—causes of the want of suc- 
cess of, 210—best plan for the education of, 222. 

Eniails, Scotch, origin of, and question agitated where such a power 
arises, 442—mischievous statute respecting, 445—-number of en- 
tails, 446—ground upon which they have been defended, ib.— 
causes of their tendency to increase, 447—consequences of, to 
the immediate proprietor, 449—how at one period evaded, ib. 
—infringements of, how punished, 451—Acts of Parliament 
passed respecting, 452. 

England, Letters on ; peculiar difficulties of an accurate description 
of, by a foreigner, 225—errors into which a stranger is apt to fall, 
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stated by the author of, 226—character of the work, 227—com- 
parative improvement of England and France, stated by their au- 
thor, 228—his letters on the division of property in, and curious 
anecdote related by, 231—his discussion on aristocracy and demo- 
eracy, 235—reading part of the community in England and France, 
237-—his account of our parliamentary proceedings, 240. 

Establishment, Church, in Ireland, amount of the tithes received, and 
land possessed by, 483. 

Evidence of Slaves in the West Indies against Whites, bill for ren- 
dering admissible, and fate of, 417—triumphant answer to the ob- 
jectors against, and by whom made, 418—shocking instances of the 
illegality of not granting it, 420. 

Executive government in Ireland, defects in, and proposed amend- 
ments of, 482. 

Frazer's Khorasan, his account of the population and military foree 
of the Persians, 91—the aspect of the country, 92—the misery of 
its inhabitants, 95—barbarity of the Persians, 101. 

Families, great, by what means said to be preserved, and how ridi- 
culed, 446. 

Flazman, Mr, by whose magnificent designs British sculpture has 
arrived at such eminence, 508. 

Foster, Mr Leslie, his calculation of the amount of the income of 
the parochial clergy in Ireland from tithes, and the quantity of 
land possessed by the clergy, 483—evidence of respecting the a- 
mount of population, 491. 


Game-laws, eonsiderations on character of the work, 248—inefficacy 
of to prevent the sale of, and by whom sold, 249—number of per- 
sons committed to prison for offences against, 250—how dangerous 
tothe morals of the people, 251—singular instance of their viola- 
tion, 252—proposed a of, 255—spring-guns, danger of in the 
protection of, 258—prejudices in favour of, 260—petition of the 
Justices of the county of Norfolk against, 261. 

Germany, what department of national literature she can most boast 
of, 110. 

Gibbon, Mr, to what he compares the diffusion of Jetters, 49'7. 

Granby, a novel, characters in the work, 396—proof of the tact and 
talent of the author of, 396—elegant extracts from, ib.—most 
prominent character in the book, 404—power of the authors of 
novels in general, 406. 

Greeks, ancient, to whom indebted for a knowledge of their histery, 
25. 

Green, a poacher, adventurous life, and to what conclusion brought, 
AS 


Hannibal, his passage of the Alps, to whom indebted for the intélli- 
gence concerning, 164—incongruity of Livy's account of his pas- 
sage, 168—at what pass to have entered the Alps, 186—~—length 
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of time journey performed by, 19!—by whom finally conquered, 
197. 

Hindu, Chinese nations extension of; general and distinctive cha- 
racter of these nations, $7$—various degrees of civilization in, $74 
—empire of, its extent, its subject nations, and rivers by which it 
is watered, $76—description of the race of men inhabiting these 
territories, $81—general character of, 382—vanity of, and anec- 
dote concerning, 383—number of languages in, ib.—literature 
of, 384—religion of, $386—despotic governments in, ib.—claim 
made by the sovereigns of, ib.—jealous temper of its inhabitants, 
$87—commerce of, ib.—financial and military resources of, 391 
—military strength of, $92. 

Hayti, island of, policy pursued by Britain towards, 409. 

Huskisson, Mr, changes in the silk manufacture effected by, 83. 


Ireland, civil affairs of, how abused, 462—Court of King’s Bench 
in, state of, 463—duty of Sheriff, how performed in, and by wham, 
464—Quarter-sessions in, state of, 468—-Grand Juries, how se- 
lected in, ib.—Civil Bill Court, description of, 470—Manor Courts 
in, 472—Courts of Conscience in, 473—Magistracy of, ib.— 
her executive governments, 462—Church Establishment and tithes 
of, 483—Landlord and Tenant, state of, in, 484—ejectments in, 
ib.—levying distress in, 485—non-alienation and other clauses in, 
486—population of, 488—brief enumeration of the remedies, 496. 

Indian, West, territories of, how undervalued by Mr Stephens, 412— 
and by whom corroborated, ib. 

Irvine, Mr, his considerations on Seotch Entails, character ef the 
work, 442—arithmetical calculations respecting entails, 453. 

Island, of St Domingo, line of policy pursued by England towards, 
and for what reason, 409. 


Jamaica, state of slavery in, and amount of slaves, 439-—Joseph Ab- 
bott, Mr, his account of the manner in which the duties of sub- 
sheriffs are performed in Ireland, 465. , 

Justice Day, Mr, important evidence of, respecting the misconduct of 
the Magistracy in Ireland, 473. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, in the Superior Courts,, evi- 
dence of, 463—Inferior Courts, 468—in the Civil Bill Courts; 
469—in Manor Courts, 472—in Courts of Conscienee, 473—by 
the Magistracy, 474. 


Knowledge, supposed dangers of, and by whom chiefly dreaded, 243 
—remarks addressed to each of these classes, 244—by whom this 
knowledge promoted, 247. 

Kamboja, by what nation conquered, 378—trade of, and with whem, 
causes of the failure in, 390. 


Leinster, Duke of, his evidenee respecting the propriety of, appoint- 
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ing Lords Lievtenants to the countics in Ireland as in England, 
478. 

Livy, his account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, how inconsist- 
ent in itself, and from whom chiefly borrowed, 168. 
Literature, elegant, what circumstances have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of, 497. 
London University, objections urged against, and by whom, 315— 
refutation of these objections, $17—comparative danger of the 
morals of young men in the London and other Universities, $22. 

Lushington, Dr, statement of, in the House of Commons, regard- 
ing the execution of West Indian slaves; 424. 


Magistracy in Iteland, evidence of abuses that have been practised 
by, 478—Corporation Magistrates, power of, and abuse of that 
power, 481. 

Melville, General, to what brahch of antiquities he particularly di- 
rected his attention, 169—his discovery of Hannibal's passage of 
the Alps, and notes of, 170—with whom he coincides, 175. 

Marquis of Westmeath, his evidence respecting improper appoint- 
ments in the magistracy of Ireland, 473—necessity of their being 
compelled to assemble at the Petty Sessions, 478. 

Memoirs, Pepys’s, character of the author, 27—extracts from the 
work, 29«-specimen of his credulity, $0—remarkable accounts, 
51. 

M'‘Culloch, Mr, discourse of, on- Political Economy, and excellence 
of, 16—extracts from the Lectures of, 17—what he calls the na- 

- tive country of political economy, 18—his evidence respecting 
the.rate of population in Ireland, 488—with regard to property 
and capital, 493—his statement of the bad effects arising from a 
great number of Irish labourers coming over to England and Scot- 
land, 494. 

Minnisingers, Lays of, by whom ridiculed, 116—character of the 
work, }18—extracts from, 120. 

Museum, British, number of visitors, what the proof of, 497. 


National monuments, British, generally speaking, failures, and for 
what reasons, 510. 

Non-alienatior. in Ireland, important evidence on, and by whom 
given, 486. 

Novelists, tremendous power of, 406—how that power is employed, 
ib. 

Nimmo, Mr Alexander, evidence of, before the Lords’ Committee, 
concerning the law of distraining in Ireland, and shocking instances 
of the exercise of that power, 486. 


O° Connell, Mr, evidence of respecting the administration of justice in 
Ireland, 468—on the Civil Bill Jurisdiction, 470—on the Manor 
Courts, 472—on the Courts of Conscience, 473—on the abuses 
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practised by the magistracy, 475—on the insolvency of several of 
the corporation magistrates, 481. 

O’ Drischol, Mr, his evidence respecting the practices at Quarter-sés- 
sions in Ireland, 469—his evidence on the mal-administration of 
justice by the magistrates, 475—respecting the increase of the 
population; 489. 


Parliament, interference of respecting Scotch Entails; Acts passédl 
in, and real worth of these Acts, 452. 

Persia, political importance of, 91—aspect of the country, 92—de- 
scription of the cities in, 94—condition of her inhabitants, 95— 
geography of, 99+-slave trade in, 100. 

Political economy, primary object of, 2—improvements in, 7—ques- 
tions undecided in, 8—interesting nature of the science of, 9— 
reasons for the cultivation of, 11—luminous summary of, by Mr 
M‘Culloch, 14—lectures on, where delivered, and by whom, 20. 

Polybius, life and character of, 164—writings of lost, 165—history 
of, how different from that of others, 166—defects in his style,166— 
his account of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps preferred to that of 
Livy, 174s 

Population of Ireland, rapid increase of, 488—evidence concerning, 
and result of the same, 490. , 

Proprietor, Scotch, under a proper entail, fetters of, 448—restrictions 
of, how tolerated, 449. 

Protestant charter-schools, by whom established, and for what pur- 

amount of money expended on, 210—by whom visited, and 
state of, 211—Report of the Parliamentary Commission concerning, 
212—under whose control these are placed, 213—constitution of 

these schouls, 215——Catholic schools, and number of, 217. 


Quarter-sessions in Ireland, state of, 468. 


Rochfort, Mr, evidence of, respecting the necessity. of having a pub- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland, 466—respecting the state of the Irish 
magistracy, 479—respecting the state of the population, 488. 

Russians, policy of, 104—in what manner their end could be:effect- 
ed, 105. : 

Reynolds, to what improvement in the arts his good sense mainly 
contributed, 498. 


Scotland, Banks in, number of, and how constituted, 282—superior 
stability of, to those in England, to what owing, 285. 

Sculpture, a school of, where it has arisen within the present centu- 
ry, 498. ’ 

Siamese, country inhabited by, $76—history of, 379—foreign rela- 
tions of, with, $88. 
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Sinclair, Sit John, his report of the amount of the property in Seot- 
land held under entails, 447. 

Slavery, Colonial, an address to whom on, and by whom, 406—reso- 
lutions passed in the House of Commons on, 407— indignation of 
the author of, 408—proof of the dominion exercised by the West 
Indian body over our Government concernitg, 409—convictions 
and executions of the objects of, 423. 

Retpytines Esq. Address of, to the Electors of the United King- 

om against Colonial Slavery, 406—indignation at the recommen- 
dations of his Majesty's Government, 407—circumstances pointed 
out by, in favour of slavery, 409—reasons of, for undervaluing the 
importance of our West Indian territories, 412—his address to 
men Of various political parties ; to the Whigs, 414—to the To- 
ries, 415—extract from his address to the Clergy, 415. 

Suffield, Lord, his considerations on the Game Laws, and character 
of the work, 248— inefficacy of these laws, and by whom game 
sold, 249—how injurious to public morals, proved in the character 
of Green a poacher, 251—the remedy proposed by his Lordship, 
255—objections to this plan, 266—his able digression upon spring- 
guns, 257—conclusion of the work, and admirable sentiments of, 
261. . 

Stormont, case of, by whom and where said to have been a wrong de- 
cision, 44+. 


Timber trade, considerations on, duties of, how imposed, and injuri- 
ous effects of, 342—importation of, from Canada, when commen- 
ced, and under whose administration, $48—charges of duties on, 
aod when, $346—official account ef the rates of duties on, $47— 
difference of the duties on, from the Baltic, and from Canada, 363 

ent system of, how monstrous, 365. 

Tithes and church establishment of Ireland, income derived from 
the former, amount of, 463. 

Toretto, master of Canova in the art of eculpture, 499—faults of, 

, $0). 

Trinadad, order in council framed for, and beneficial effects of, 428 
—opinion of the colonists concerning, 430. 

Tyranny of the house of Stuart, entails introduced into Scotland on 
account of, and in whose reign, 444. 

Trial by Jury, excellence of, recommendation of, to the civil courts 
in Ireland, and objections to, 470. 


Ulster, presbyterian clergy of the synod of, number of ministers in, 
and amount of their average income, 482. 

University, the London, objections urged against, and by whom, 315 

- these objections refuted, 817—comparative danger of the morals 
of young men in the London and other universities, $22. © 

Under-sherif in Ireland, how shamefully the duties of, petformed, 
464. 
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Venetian, a noble, patron of Canova the Italian sculptor 499—monu- 
ment erected to the memory of, 500, 

Vincents, St, propositions of Government rejected by, and answer of 
the Assembly, 440. 


Warburton, Major, his evidence respecting the abuse of power in an 
Irish magistrate, 474. . 

Waterton, Mr, his Wanderings in America, and peculiar taste of, 299 
—his descriptions of birds in Demerara and their various sounds, 
300—his account of an Indian tribe, 301—composition and nature 
of the Wourali poison, and power of this drug, 308—voyage of to 
Cayenne, 304—his interesting account of the habits of the sloth, 
307—of the ant-bear and vampire, 308—combat of, with the boa- 
constrictor, 310—with a crocodile, 313—feelings of, excited in 
his voyage from Quebec to Montreal, and by what, 314—cha- 
racter of the work, 315. 

West Indian, territories of, how undervalued, 412—slaves in, evidence 
of, against the Whites, rejected, 417—alleged rebellion of the 
slaves in, punishment of the slaves, and the time when, 421 —re- 
solutions in the House of Commons respecting, 427—contemplat- 
ed improvement in the condition of the slaves in, 428—arguments 
employed against Parliamentary interference in, 431—refutation of 
these arguments, 4832—Parliamentary authority necessary in, for 
effecting the changes comtemplated, 441. 

Wilcox, Major, his evidence respecting the improper conduct of the 
justices, and what the main cause of, 474—and by what the magis- 
trates biassed, 481. 

Whites, punishments denounced against, for injuring slaves, 439. 


Young artists, what name most instructive to, 498. 
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